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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


' For several years past, the Advisory Committee on League 
of Nations Teaching has been endeavouring, and with reason, to 
find a name more truly representative of its nature and functions. 
After all, the immense complex of questions of teaching and edu- 
cation with which it has to deal greatly exceeds the scope af 
instruction in the aims and activities of the League, in the strict 
sense of that expression. One of the Committee’s aims is, 
indeed, to give publicity to the most appropriate educational 
methods of mculcating into the young some idea of the princi- 
` ples of the Covenant and the activity of the League; but another 
is to stimulate investigations and exchanges of views on all 
possible means of affording a better grasp of the interdependence 
of nations in the world of to-day, and hence of the need for 
international co-operation. 

With the approval of the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation, therefore, the Committee has decided that 
it shall henceforward be known as the Advisory Commitice on the 
Teaching of the Principles and Facts of International Co-operation? 
This new title, though perhaps a little cumbrous, has one good 
point at least: it accurately defines the Advisory Committee’s 
field of work. 

The change of name does not in any sense imply that the Com- 
mittee will no longer concern itself with instruction in the aims | 
and activity of the League. That will continue to he one of its 
interests, but only one. Before young people are given some 
instruction in the principles of the Covenant and the working of 
the League, they must be brought to realise the co-existence of 
different peoples and of their national cultures, and trained to 


1 Comité consultatif pour l'enseignement des principes et des faits de 
la coopération internationale. 
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form `a better conception of the countless political, economic, 
social and intellectual links that make all peoples . mutually 


dependent. 


* 
* * 


This publication reflects the Committee’s activities, and, 
since the name of the Committee has been altered, it has been 
thought desirable to indicate more clearly on the title page the 
present scope of its work. 


+ 
* * 


In previous years, the Editorial Board of the Bulletin has 
endeavoured to give publicity to those League activities which, 
in view of their results, are of special interest to teachers. 
Among those activities, intellectual co-operation is one that 
takes an important place in this issue, because the past year has 
been marked by exceptional events in that field. We refer to 
the “ Intellectual Co-operation Month ”, which, at the generous 
invitation of the French Government, was held in Paris as part 
of the International Exhibition of Art and Technique in Modern 
Life. 

* s x 


The raw materials enquiry has been much talked of, because 
it is closely concerned with the political and economic questions 
affecting international life at the moment. This issue of the 
Bulletin contains a survey of the subject for the benefit of those 
who have to give instruction in these problems, whether in 

schools or to a public of adults who are not specialists. 
s*a 

Those readers who were interested in the study on the reform 
of the Covenant which appeared in the December 1986 number 
_ will doubtless be glad to find a further paper on the subject in 
this issue, dealing with developments during the past year. 

"a 

The general public is still for the most part ignorant of the 
League’s technical work. It has frequently been pointed out 
in educational circles that fuller information on this subject 
would be valuable. Accordingly, the present issue of the Bulletin 


) 


contains surveys of the work of the Health Organisation and 
child welfare work, together with a study of an important’ phase 
of the work of the International Labour Organisation. 
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* 
k + 


The publication of speeches and talks broadcast from the 
Radio-Nations station has been welcomed by the educational 
Press of various countries, and meets the express wishes of 
education authorities and professional associations. The last 
Assembly, moreover, devoted special attention to the improve- 
ment of the technical methods of ‘publicity available to the 
Secretariat and the manner in which the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation might help to use those methods in the cause of 
peace. This issue, like previous numbers, contains the text of 
several broadcast talks on matters of interest. 

The Bulletin also gives useful information about the League’s 
efforts to encourage the formation of public opinion ene 
broadcasting and the cinema. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION MONTH 


This year, striking progress has been made in the work which 
the League of Nations has been carrying on since 1922 in the 
sphere of intellectual co-operation. Thanks to an invitation 
from the French Government, the Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation and the Conferences and Committees connected with 
it met this year in Paris from June 28th to July 28th, on the 
occasion of the International Exhibition of Art and Technique 
in Modern Life. These events have been given the title of the 
“ Intellectual Co-operation Month.” 


PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL STUDIES CONFERENCE. 


The first meeting was that of the Permanent International 
Studies Conference, which discussed the theme of “ peaceful 
change ". For this Conference, the national groups of experts 
and various international committees had made preparatory 
studies of great value, which were published through the Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation. 

' The Conference studied the question from the following five 
aspects : 
(1) Demographic questions; 
(2) Raw materials and markets; 
(8) Colonies; 
(4) Questions relating to the Danube region; 
(5) Legal questions and procedure. 


The discussion, which was conducted in a most friendly spirit, 
enabled the ideas put forward to be defined and clarified. 

The subject chosen for the next conference is “ Economic 
Policies in relation to World Peace.” The problems to be dealt 
with are those of reciprocity, regionalism and self-sufficiency in 
commercial politics in the modern world. 

The Permanent International Studies Conference met at the 
Sorbonne. The other Intellectual Co-operation meetings were 
held at the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 

The Liaison Committee of the Major International Associa- 
tions met on June 80th and July 1st. 


INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION MONTH 9 


On July 2nd and 8rd there was a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee for the Teaching of the Principles and Facts of Inter- 
national Co-operation.? 


SECOND GENERAL CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES. 


The second General Conference of National Committees, 
which met at the Institute from July 5th to 9th, was particularly 
noteworthy. Indeed, this was one of the most important 
meetings from the point of view of intellectual co-operation. 
There were present outstanding personalities representing the 
national committees of the following thirty-nine countries : 
United States of America, Argentine, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, United Kingdom, Bulgaria, Chile, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Hungary, 
India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, Norway, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Roumania, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 

The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the Catholic 
Union of International Studies and the Permanent Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Intellectual Relations were also repre- 
sented. The Jewish University of Jerusalem sent an observer. 

The second Conference thus included a large number of 
national committees. It enabled intellectual workers, teachers, 
educationists and all those who are endeavouring to promote 
the spirit of intellectual co-operation throughout the world, to 
exchange ideas and to voice their recommendations and sugges- 
tions for the future. 

The Conference had before it several- important reports: 
dealing with various aspects of the work for intellectual co- 
operation. 7 

M. Henri Focillon, Professor at the Sorbonne, reviewed the 
work of the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation from 1981 to 
1987. He showed the progress the Organisation had made in 
its various spheres of activity, particularly in its endeavour to. 
bring together intellectuals of all countries. 

Senator Balbino Giuliano, President of the Italian National 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, dealt with the organi- 
sation and activities of the national committees on intellectual 
co-operation and their relations with each other. He laid great 


1 For a summary of ita work, sce page 181 et seg. 
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stress on the growing importance of the national committees, 
which were becoming more and more numerous. 

Dr. Munch, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Denmark, exa- 
mined the structure of the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation, 
and indicated in what respects it might be perfected. 

M. Huizinga, President of the Royal Netherlands Academy 
of Science, and M. G. de Reynold, Professor at the University of 
Fribourg, embarked on the more general problem of the function 
of intellectual co-operation in the organisation of the contem- 
porary world. They dealt with this problem in the light of pre- 
sent difficulties, drawing attention to all the barriers in the way of 
international collaboration. M. Huizinga drew a gloomy picture 
of the present world, the two chief evils of which, exaggerated 
nationalism and the spirit of publicity, were in his opinion stand- 
ing in the way of any attempt at international collaboration. 
He pointed out that there were nevertheless certain trends in 
the world which afforded hope for the future. The work of 
intellectual co-operation must, in his opinion, move vertically 
before it extended horizontally. That meant that the greater 
part of the work must be undertaken by each nation, and indivi- 
dually within each nation. On the national plane the masses 
must be taught to avoid any exaggeration of their sentiment of 
nationalism; they must be taught to respect order in all things, 
and respect for others must be inculcated in them. Such condi- 
tions were necessary for the establishment of a new civili- 
sation. 

The main principles of this work having been laid down by 
Professor Huizinga, M. de Reynold, in his report, proceeded to 
define it more precisely. He began by asserting the principle 
that, if it was to play a really useful part in the modern world, 
intellectual co-operation must fully realise its limits and the 
difficulties in its way. It must endeavour to avoid those diff- 
culties by adopting a broad universal basis and by endeavouring 
to reflect every hue, every aspect of intellectual life. Hence, 
the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation must necessarily be 
federal in character. That federalism connoted another charac- 
teristic—namely, that it must be non-political. It must stand 
above political differences and must not meddle with them.t 
` The above-mentioned reports dealt with the general aspects 
of intellectual co-operation. But the Conference had also before 


1 M. de Reynold’s report is reproduced in full on page 18 et seg. 
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it documents dealing with more concrete questions, such as 
inter-American intellectual co-operation, intellectual co-opera- 
tion between America and Europe, inter-Baltic and inter-Balkan 
intellectual co-operation, and the part to be played by national 
committees in establishing contact with public opinion in the 
respective countries. All these questions were discussed at great 
length at the Conference. From the beginning, there was a very 
real spirit of cordiality and frankness. 

There are two points of view from which the discussions may 
be summarised. In the first place, the question was raised 
whether the work of the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation 
had been effective, whether the methods it employed had pro- 
duced all the results expected. Secondly, it was asked what intel- 
lectual co-operation must do in the contemporary world to carry 
out its task—that is to say, to unite intellectuals of all countries 
and in all fields of knowledge in the cause of international co- 
operation. ; 

On the first point, the Conference formally approved the work 
done by the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. Many 
speakers laid stress on the practical value of that work; on the 
facilities it had provided for intellectual workers in the matter of 
libraries, museums, bibliography, translations, educational docu- 
mentation; and the importance of the contacts it has established 
by the “Conversations ” and other meetings of intellectual 
workers from all parts of the world. 

Passing then to the future, the second General Conference 
noted that the General Conference of National Committees formed 
the very basis of the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation. 
Indeed, the national committees are at present in a position to 
provide the main foundation for intellectual co-operation. 

The Conference has also expressed its resolve to move towards 
universality and, as M. de Reynold asked, to abolish the political 
element in intellectual co-operation. While admitting that no 
rigid rule could be imposed as to the composition of the national 
committees, the Conference drew attention to the part that the 
groups representing young intellectual might play by their 
collaboration, and also stressed the importance of the rôle of 
those who controlled the media through which a direct influence 
was exercised on national public opinion-——namely, the Press, the 
cinema and broadcasting. 

Next, there came another fundamental decision. The Con- 
ference recommended that, in future, the general conferences 
should be held at regular intervals. 
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Lastly, it gave concrete form to an idea that had long been 
voiced—namely, that of an agreement giving the Intellectual 
Co-operation Institute an international status. 


Orsern MEETINGS. 


The meeting of this Conference was followed by the annual 
session of the International Committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion. Furthermore, a “Conversation ” had been organised by 
the Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters, which lasted from 
July 20th to July 24th. Among those who took part mention 
should be made of: M. Paul Valéry, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
M. Johan Bojer, M. Salvador de Madariaga, Mile. Gabrielle 
Mistral, M. Ugo Ojetti, Mile. Héléne Vacaresco, M. Stanislas 
Wedkiewicz, Mr. Thornton Wilder, M. Anesaki, M. Garcia-Calde- 
ron, M. Li Yu-Ying, M. Jean Richard Bloch, M. Georges Duhamel, 
M. Paul Hazard, M. Jules Romains, M. Stromberg. Mr. Charles 
Morgan and M. Franz Werfel, who were unable to attend the 
meeting, sent written communications. 

The theme of the “ Conversation,” “ The Immediate Future 
of Letters,” was approached from three angles—namely, that of 
the author himself (material and moral position of the author in 
the modern world of to-day and to-morrow); that of the reader 
(new habits and needs, journalism, oral literature, evolution of 
the reader’s taste); and that of language (the link between 
author and reader, possible new forms of literature, influence of 
new means of expression, wireless, the cinema, etc.). i 

The Intellectual Co-operation Month concluded with the 
International Conference on Higher Education, organised by 
agreement with the Société de Enseignement supérieur at 
Paris.! 


1 This important meeting is dealt with in a report which will be found on 
page 171 et seg. 
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THE ROLE OF INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 
IN CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


I shall take as my starting-point, not the organisation (though 

I shall speak of it) but the idea of intellectual co-operation. 
this idea exert an influence, can intellectual co-operation play a 
„part in the contemporary world, in this world of disequilibrium 
and disharmony, in a Europe which has ceased to be homogeneous? 


L 


A disciple of Confucius once asked his master what would be 
his first action if he was made Emperor of China. Confucius 
replied : “Ishould begin by fixing the meaning of words”. I shall 
therefore begin by fixing that of the word “co-operation ", which, 
since 1922, we have continually used in our reports and speeches. 

The. word came into the French language through the door of 
theology. Its first meaning is that of the action or effect of 
divine grace on the soul of man in bringing about his own good. 
The “ to-operating grace ” is that which is added to the human ` 
will and which follows it in order to help it. Reciprocally, man’s 
will co-operates with “ grace ” when it tries to deserve it and to 
keep it. Thus in the words “ co-operation ” and “ co-operate.” is 

found the idea of a co-ordinated action for a arcana ay 
- “Co-operation ” is thus a stronger term than “ collaboration ” 
While the latter signifies simply that one shares with others in an 
agreed and limited task, “co-operation ” implies a closer agree- 
ment, a more sustained determination, a predisposition of the 
spirit and aspiration towards a common ideal. 

When we talk of intellectual co-operation, this common ideal 
consists of spiritual values, civilisation in general, indeed peace 
itself. It requires of all those who make themselves its defenders 
and promoters a kind of vocation which simple collaboration does 
not require. 

By this, I do not at all mean to say that, in order to co-operate, 
it is necessary to take our stand on an ideology like angels on a 
cloud. On the contrary, ideologies are the sworn enemies of 
all intellectual co-operation. Ideologies engender fanaticism, | 
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which is a mental passion for the abstract. There is nothing 
which narrows and clouds the intelligence, nothing which weakens 
the meaning of life, so much as fanaticism. Fanaticism kills 
curiosity. But curiosity about what one does not know, about 
what one does not understand, about what one does not like is 
the essential condition of all intellectual co-operation. Without 
this pre-requisite and sympathetic curiosity, the contemporary 
world remains incomprehensible, and aal attempt to influence 
that world is doomed to failure. 

- ‘The aim of intellectual co-operation is to bring men’s minds 
into harmony: but it cannot require them to abdicate their 
intelligence. . 

- Intellectual co-operation must not be a neutral place with 
a cloakroom at the entrance where one momentarily leaves one’s 
convictions and personality behind. On the contrary, I think 
that intellectual co-operation is a place where agreement has been 
reached on the folowing fact : A whole great period of history is 
closed; we are in an intermediate period between a world which 
is dying and a world which is being born. During such periods 
everything is in a state of flux, the curve of general civilisation 
declines and peace is threatened. It is therefore more than ever 
necessary that the best minds should come together and should 
endeavour to maintain at least in themselves the idea of civili- 
sation, order and peace. Their task is to link the old world to 
the new; to save the essential values of the old world, to help the 
values of the new world to find expression and practical applica- 
tion, and to see that they mutually enlighten and stimulate one 
another. This implies co-operation in producing synthesis and 
harmony. But it also implies minds which are different and which 
are curious of their very differences. 

I would compare the action of this sympathetic curiosity to 
that of the “saving grace ”. Co-operation : a word always keeps 
something of its first meaning, like an impression which other 
impressions have obliterated without completely effacing it. If 
intellectual co-operation is directed towards an effort undertaken 
by men of different character but of goodwill, in order to meet. 
each other, to understand each other, to labour at a work of 
spiritual salvation, these men will be helped, as well as rewarded, 
by sympathetic curiosity. It will be unsuccessful if they conspire 
to impose upon the world some forced and artificial unity, in the 
name of abstractions or verbal idols. It will be successful if the 
same men, submitting to reality, accept the contemporary world 
as it is, not only in its diversity but also in its heterogeneity. 
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It is a mistake, and always was a mistake, to begin with the 
general and the similar; a mistake which is the enemy of life, 
a mistake which is at the bottom of that rationalism which 
reduces humanity to certain intellectual elements, neglecting the 
great fashioning forces which are diverse and variable. Humanity - 
and everything which expresses and defines it—tivilisation, 
education, law, justice, liberty, peace—become thus a series of 
concepts. But when we try to apply these concepts to the reali- 
ties of life, we are capable only of theories and the effort is sterile. 

Such is the mistake from which I want to see intellectual 
co-operation freed to-day. If ever it has committed this mistake 
or has had a tendency to commit it, it would be better for it to 
abandon itself rather to the opposite tendency, at least for a time. 
The time necessary for a voyage round the contemporary world, 
to ask and to find out the deep reasons and causes for which 
nations and peoples have such different mentalities, and why they 
find it so difficult to understand each other. There again we 
need sympathetic curiosity, for it alone can be a guide during 
the voyage. When we return, we shall perhaps have learnt what 
the contemporary world is, and we shall perhaps know what part 
we can play init. Peoples will always be great mysteries to one 
another, ‘but certain keen minds can manage to understand them. 


DO. 


What I propose for intellectual co-operation is a new kind of 
humanism. It is no longer a matter of asking ourselves “ What 
kind of man do we want? ” as at Nicein 1984. Our task is to know 
and to understand different and even contradictory men, who 
behave in a certain way, and to ask ourselves why they behave 
thus. Our task is to know and understand peoples in their 
different aspects. I believe that if intellectual co-operation is to 
play a part in the contemporary world, it must become more 
national By this I mean that it must try to establish more direct 
contacts with national life. Furthermore, it seems to me that 
the national committees are called upon to play a part of phe first 
importance, a decisive part in our future. 

The aim and the task of intellectual co-operation in the 
contemporary world is to create a synthesis between nationalism 
and internationalism. It will be understood that I give a very 
broad meaning to these words. Nationalism is the conscious- 
ness which nations have acquired of their own genius, once their 
individuality has been established. Internationalism is the 
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relationship and the exchanges which peoples naturally need with 
one another if they do not want to die of isolation and suffocation. 
We are here to construct the bridge, like those old bridges of my 
native city, Fribourg in Nuithonia, which, since the thirteenth 
‘ century, have linked the German and French banks of the 
Sarine. We are here to prepare, and perhaps to achieve in 
certain minds, a new universality, in the sense which Bossuet 
gives to it: “ To understand by the mind what is great in men ”. 


11. 


I would like to see intellectual co-operation abandon theo- 
retical internationalism and devote itself to practical inter- 
nationalism. 

But is practical internationalism yet possible in the contem- 
porary world? 

A serious error has been committed which makes it necessary 
to begin all over again. 

It was an ideological error. Through lack of historical sense 
and of psychology,.we have been mistaken about Europe and 
about the consequences of the war. It is true that, in 1919 and 
1920, we had great hope. It was thought that the peoples, 
disgusted with war, would want only to agree to establish peace; 
it was thought that peace was the common aspiration, the common 
need of all peoples. But the war and the period which followed 
the war have not created any atmosphere of peace. On the 
contrary, they have multiplied the causes of divisions and 
conflicts. One might certainly have foreseen this hard reality. 
Many indeed had foreseen it. We must adapt ourselves to it as 
well as we can. As Talleyrand said—I quote from memory— 
“it is no good getting angry with facts: they remain quite 
indifferent *. f 

We are in the presence of a completely different Europe, 
a completely different world from that before the war, in the 
nineteenth century—a Europe which has ceased to be homoge- 
neous, a world which has become much more complicated; that 
is the first fact, the first piece of evidence. Let us take the 
linguistic map : since the war the number of national languages, 
State languages, in Europe has almost doubled. We are far from 
the time when Latin was the common language of all scholars, 
when French was the common language of all the nobilities. 
European civilisation has been broken into fragments. Europe 
exists no longer, or Europe is no longer any more than a purely 
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geographical expression. As early as' 1918, M. Meillet wrote at 
the end of his work on the languages of the new Europe: “ The 
world is not ripe for a real international unity, which, based on 
elements common to civilised Europe, could serve for the prac- 
tical relationships of the whole world ”. And M. Meillet was 
writing before the appearance .of Fascism and National- 
Socialism, at a time when it was possible to believe, and when he 
believed himself, in the definite triumph of the democratic form 
of government. A certain unity of political and social regime is 
a powerful factor of homogeneity for a civilisation. And now 
this factor has disappeared in its turn. A second fact, a second 
piece of evidence. 

In reality, Europe is in itself incapable of producing a civili- 
sation common to all the peoples which make it up. Europe 
was born nationalist, in the sense that the European nations are 
too much differentiated, and in too many ways, to achieve a 
natural unity. They have only known a spiritual unity, but they 
have known that. It was not their own work; it was the work of 
Christianity. The disappearance of religious unity inevitably 
brought about that of all the other kinds of unity which had 
been established under it and by means of it: so that we have 
arrived to-day at the period of greatest division into fragments. 

And it is precisely with this period that the greatest attempt 
at internationalism has been made to coincide, whence a para- 
doxical situation has arisen. Means of communication are 
multiplied, trade has ceased to increase; the longest journeys 
have become easy and accessible to everyone, we find throughout 
the world the same palatia] hotels, where people dressed in the 
same clothes eat the same food, listening to the same music. 
The more physical distances between nations and continents have 
‘been shortened, the more moral distances, the only ones that 
count, have grown. Ease of physical communication, difficulty 
of intellectual communication : that is the characteristic of our 
age. The result is a disequilibrium and a disharmony of which 
history has not yet offered us an example. . 

It is no use counting upon ‘internationalism, at least on a 
certain kind of internationalism, to remedy this disharmony and 
disequilibrium. This ideological internationalism, founded on 
‘Cartesian reason and the Kantian imperative, is in complete 
opposition to the main tendencies of the contemporary world. 
It has against it what I would call the “telluric ” forces, the 
powers of sentiment and instinct. These have burst forth the 
more violently inasmuch as they had been too long kept under 
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by modern civilisation. The character of modern civilisation 
from the seventeenth century onwards was intellectual to excess. 
Founded on reason, education, science—the “lumières ” as they 
were called in the eighteenth century—this civilisation, at the 
same time too mental and too individualist, was, as we see to-day, 
as fragile as it was brilliant. The earth on which it was built 
lacked firmness because it rested on deep cavities where the great 
fashioning forces were accumulated. 

Modern . civilisation had the illusion of having succeeded in 
forming, once and for all, a certain type of man governed by 
rational intelligence. It had complete confidence in this care- 
fully elaborated type. But the violent reaction which occurred in 
1914 showed that man decides and acts, less according to reason, 
evidence and certain great abstract principles like justice 
and right, than under the unreasoning impulse of elementary 
emotions. 

The first of these emotions is religious emotion. Christianity 
had known how to control and direct it. Modern civilisation 
sought to substitute for Christianity lay religions, of which I 
would not like to deny the idealism, generosity and sincerity. 
But they have not lasted, they could not last, for all their rational 
façade, because they did not satisfy human nature. It happened 
then, as it was inevitable that it should happen, that man, 
detached and weaned from Christianity, returned instinctively 
to his former paganism, and to what was at the bottom of that 
paganism : the religion of the tribe, the religion of the blood, the 
religion of the city-state. 

For man will always be either pagan or Christian. He will 
never be naturally or for long secular, rationalist or materialist. 
Hence the irrational and mystical character of the contemporary 
world. ‘This instinctive and feeling world, which needs to love, to 
get enthusiastic, to sacrifice itself for causes, and for which 
human life, individual life, has little value, will obey more and 
more those who come and seize the fashioning forces; it will 
escape more and more from those who represent intelligence and 
culture as we have known them up to now. It is a barbarous and 
even primitive world, like that which grew up on the broken and 
shattered body of the Roman Empire. Beneath modern appear- 
ances, with all our wonderful technical methods, in spite of the 
violent break with the past, the recent past, that of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, in spite of our new discoveries, we 
are still in the presence of a movement of retrogression. The 
fact must be accepted, understood and used. We must condemn 
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every form of intellectual co-operation which would model 
itself, in spirit and in method, on the old regime, that of 
the nineteenth century, and which tries to defend outworn 
ideologies. The “ stove” in which Descartes shut himself is no 
longer of our time, because our time is nearer to Pascal than to 
Descartes. 

Our time is not a time of peace. It is useless to cry : “ Peace! 
peace! ”, where there is no peace. I believe, too, that we have 
been mistaken about the nature of peace. Can it be declared 
without absurdity, that there exists a sacrosanct doctrine of 
peace? That, in order to have peace, it is necessary to impose 
this doctrine by force, by war? That a document signed at a 
certain date in history suffices to establish perpetual peace? 
That certain methods, adopted once for all, will be henceforth, 
at every time, on every occasion, and in every place, those of 
peace? 

Once more, let us abandon ideologies, which are always 
dangerous : ideological quarrels dre in fact the cruellest of all, 
but also the most useless and.the most exhausting for the mind. 
Let us cling to the psychological and moral elements which are 
the effective conditions of real peace. “Peace”, said Saint 
Augustine, “is the quietness of order, is that disposition which, 
according to the likeness or unlikeness of things, assigns to each 
one its place.” Peace, which in human life is created at one point 
to be destroyed at another, is the result and the reward of long 
patience. It is a matter of conciliations, adjustments, rapproche- 
menis, exchanges. It is a long evolution which we must work 
to make creative. Peace is a faith, but one which knows how 
to submit to realities. Peace is charity, but the highest and most 
difficult kind of charity; is it not this intellectual charity which 
we translate here by “mutual understanding "? Peace is not 
the monopoly of a single institution, or of a single department : 
it is Se re a ee 
upon to co-operate. 


IV. 


The contemporary world—it is necessary that we should realise 
it—makes all intellectual co-operation extremely difficult. But 
it shows at the same time how necessary such co-operation is. 
I might quote here the saying of Taciturnus, but I prefer that 
other saying of Joseph de Maistre: “ Man should act as though 
he could achieve everything, and resign himself as though he 
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¢ould achieve nothing ”.. This action,’ if it is to be successful, 
must be absolutely disinterested. It must be disinterested and 
even detached. We must not look for. immediate results; we 
must prepare for the future. Let us, therefore, be content with 
little. Let us try to maintain and multiply our contacts. Our 
organisation should never be a complicated, heavy, and rigid 
machine, but a framework light enough to be carried and supple 
enough to be adapted. In this moving and changing world, 
the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation would be doomed to 
sterility if it proved incapable of being constantly transformed 
according to the needs of the moment. Let us use it in such a 
way that it will never be overcome by. bureaucratic sclerosis or 
the fussy paralysis of committees. 

It is on work well done that it will thrive. But work well 
done has parasites which undermine and hamper its progress— 
inflated programmes, excess of documentation, wastage of effort. 
On the other hand, careful work will win us supporters and 
friends, because it will be useful. 

That is all I have to say, in passing, about our organisation. 
It is plain and matter-of-fact advice. But is.not a great work 
the sum of small results obtained by little means, methodically 
and perseveringly applied? The steeper the mountain is to 
climb, the slower should be the pace; the more necessary it is 
to place one’s foot each time upon the solid rock. 


V. 


What then are the main characteristics which intellectual 
co-operation must assume if it is to emerge from the shadows and 
play its part on the stage of the contemporary world? 

The first is independence—political independence. This is a 
matter of life or death for intellectual co-operation. Intellectual 
co-operation must be independent of politics, first of all by defi- 
nition, because the plane on which it stands is not that of politics, 
because intellectual life and political life do not breathe the same 
air, because the aims and methods and spirit are different. 
Intellectual co-operation must also be independent of politics 
because, in the contemporary world, politics—committed to the 
defence of national interests or even race and class interests— 
is an element of division whereas intellectual co-operation must 
strive to unify. Finally, intellectual co-operation must be 
independent of politics precisely at the poe where it is called 
upon to be of service to politics. : 


~ 
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It will be understood that here I allude to the League of 
Nations. It is agreed that intellectual co-operation was born of 
the League of Nations, that it belongs to the League of Nations 
and that it is at the service of the League of Nations. I have no 
secret plan up my sleeve for dissociating them. But I believe 
that if intellectual co-operation wants to fulfil the mission which 
its founders assigned to it, it must claim full and complete auto- 
nomy .within the framework of the League of Nations. 

The political League of Nations is one thing, the intellectual 
League of Nations is another. The aim and the ideal remain the 
same : civilisation, order, peace. But the manner of conceiving 
them and attaining them is not the same, according to whether 
we approach them from the political or from the intellectual point 
of view. And even if by politics we mean simply a manner of 
acting in order to achieve a certain goal, the politics of intellectual 
co-operation cannot be identical with those of the League of 
Nations. There are many of us, in every country and in every 
intellectual sphere, who still regard with misgiving the intrusion 
and trespassing of politics upon the field we have to cultivate— 
intrusion and trespassing which are all the more dangerous 
because they are often concealed. There are many of us who 
still look askance at administrative machinery. . There are many 
who still haye fears of intellectual centralisation aiming at the 
creation of a kind of monopoly, for the advantage of politics but 
to the detriment of our work. 

For us, the League of Nations is neither a super-State nor a 
super-Church; it is not a philosophy or a system of metaphysics; 
it does not rest upon sacrosanct dogma; it is not even the sole 
method of international collaboration. Intellectual co-operation 
is in fact a method. But this method must never be hindered 
in its application by politics, even, and especially, if those politics 
are working for the same end. It is here that we must distin- 
guish in order to unite, If the League of Nations wants to gain 
in “ efficiency ” as the English say, it must first gain in suppleness 
and in size, and one must be abletofeel at ease within its framework. 

In what I have said, I have already defined the second charac- 
teristic of intellectual co-operation; its purely intellectual 
character. While: we must-have a much more independent 
idea of intellectual co-operation, we must ‘also have a much 
higher idea of it. 

Above all, we must have an historical idea of it. The exis- 
tence of intellectual co-operation is much older than that of the 
League of Nations ; I would even say.that it has always existed, 
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There have been times in history when intellectual co-operation, 
even in the midst of most difficult crises, in the midst of troubles 
and wars, has had a general and fruitful activity, has called forth 
a large response and has found a framework far more vast than 
that which we have so much difficulty in creating to-day. Intel- 
lectual co-operation represents a long tradition. The scholas- 
ticism of the Middle Ages, the humanism of the Renaissance, 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century, the romanticism of 
the nineteenth, appear to us in perspective as so many forms of 
intellectual co-operation. They are international, European 
forms, with their means of expression, their instruments of work, 
their seats of culture, their systems of liaison and exchange, with 
an independence of action and development which neither politics 
nor even war have ever succeeded in bridling or slowing down. 

Here, indeed, is encouragement for us. Here, too, is proof 
that intellectual co-operation has really the right to exist when 
the world is overturned, divided and off its course. 

I think of the period when the “ successor States ”, the bar- 
barian hordes established themselves upon the ruins of the Roman 
Empire, when civilisation had fallen so low that many thought 
the end of the world was near. It was everywhere necessary 
to begin again from nothing and even less than nothing, while 
spiritual life lacked both men and means. Yet there were some 
men who took upon themselves the task of saving all that could 
be saved of the old civilisation, to preserve and reconstruct in 
their minds the idea of the Roman Empire, European unity—men 
who dared to go even among the barbarians and tried to under- 
stand and serve them. 

I think of another period of weakness and anarchy which 
followed the dissolution of the Carolingian Empire, and which 
shows us the same effort of a small minority. From these two 
efforts, one continuing and recommencing the other, arose the 
great Middle Ages, the youth of the modern world, the centuries 
_ when Europe knew unity and universality, as far as they could 
be known. 

But I notice, too, how modestly and with what self-denial 
men worked in these difficult times. They tried above all to 
serve and to educate. They had an entirely practical view of 
intellectual life. They never thought of separating this life from 
ordinary social life with its humble affairs and hard necessities, 
nor from religious life with its spiritual aspirations, its search for 
a higher morality. It is doing a good service to the spiritual 
life to ask what practical help we can bring it to-day. By 
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facilitating intellectual work, we attract every day more intel- 
lectual men to the League of Nations, whereas a great number 
of them are inclined to distrust and resistance if we try to 
convert them to our ideas. 

The original idea of intellectual co-operation was not to place 
intellectuals at the service of the League of Nations, but the 
reverse. For proof of this it is sufficient to re-read the texts 
which gave birth to the organisation of to-day. That is why I 
am convinced we must return to this first principle, before 
circumstances carry us there forcibly. To be useful is the humble 
but essential condition that must be accepted if we want intel- 
lectual co-operation to succeed in playing its part in the contem- 
porary world. 

But there is dioke a third, characteristic without which 
intellectual co-operation will never achieve its aim of universality. 
Intellectual co-operation is within the framework of the League 
of Nations, but within the ideal framework, that in which the 
real framework is inserted. The list of States Members is too 
narrow a limit to prevent us from trying continually to pass’ 
beyond it. Such was indeed the intention of our founders, such 
was, and remains, the wish of the Council. 

This is very wise. Our task is to precede the League 
Nations along the road of universality. From the PE 
the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation has 
remained open to representatives of States which were no longer 
members of the League of Nations. It was an indication of a 
direction in which we can resolutely commit ourselves to proceed. 
Politics cannot therefore constitute an obstacle to joining or 
returning to intellectual co-operation. But it is not sufficient 
. to say so : we must also act in such a manner that a State really 
can join or return. 

That is the first aspect of universality. There is a second 
which it is enough to indicate—namely, that all cultural forms 
and all the main branches of intellectual life should be united 
under the same title. . 

Finally, there is a third, the ` ‘association of minds ” aspect. 
The crisis which the intellectual world is going through at this 
moment shows us that the old association of minds has ceased 
to exist and that the new one does not yet exist. Our task is to 
work patiently to shape it. We are much further from an asso- 
ciation of minds than before the war, when the tolerance and 
urbanity of an old civilisation gave the most diverse and even the 
most opposite ideas the right and the opportunity to declare 
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themselves without fear of disapproval, exclusion or anathema. 
Let us remain the last place where such confrontations of ideas 
are possible. Let us therefore maintain at our meetings and in 
our conversations a perfect equilibrium between the powerful 
currents which traverse our age; let us always make room for 
every movement of ideas. Thus we shall prepare the future of 
intelligence and serve the cause of peace. 

Finally, we come to the last characteristic, which I shall call, 
on the Swiss model, federalism. By that, I mean that intellectual 
co-operation must tend to decentralise. It must be everywhere 
in the world where the life of the' mind shows itself, where there 
are workers and where there are seekers. The more intellectual 
co-operation shows itself capable of decentralisation, the more 
the contacts and the means by which it can progress will be 
multiplied. Only then it will exert an mfluence. Federalism is 
universality put into practice, concrete universality. That is 
why I hope that the number of our specialised institutes will still 
further: increase. But I count above. all on the national com- 
mittees to render the federalism of intellectual co-operation 
effective. Just as peace cannot be the monopoly. of a single 
institution, so intellectual co-operation cannot be the preserveofa 
single committee or a single institute even if they are international. 
What is essential is not the administrative stamp or the headed 
letter-paper, it is the mind. But the mind passes where it will. 

Tt is doubtless because I am, with our dear President, Professor 
Gilbert Murray, the oldest member of the International Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Co-operation that I have been asked to 
make this report. It is deference, then, to age, but perhaps also 
to experience. I have seen intellectual co-operation born, I have 
followed all its steps since the first minute of the first hour of the 
first day. I know its past, but I cannot predict its future. Its 
present organisation is doubtless only a stage. What will happen 
to it later? It is possible that, in the future, historians will see 
intellectual co-operation as the basis of a new civilisation. It is 
also possible that this attempt will be recorded as a failure and 
that it will be forgotten because of its insignificance. Who can 
say now what part of all we have undertaken will be fruitful or 
sterile? But we are not responsible for the results: we are 
responsible only for making the attempt. Let us make it. 

Gonzague DE RRYNOLD, 
Chairman of the Swiss National Commitice 
on Intellectual Co-operation. 
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THE USE OF MODERN MEANS OF SPREADING 
INFORMATION IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


At the 1986 Assembly, the Governments assembled at Geneva 
were called upon to consider the problem of the use of modern 
means of spreading information, more particularly the cinema- 
tograph and broadcasting, in the cause of peace. 

On the proposal of the United Kingdom and. Danish dele- 
gations, the Assembly decided to discuss this question at its 
next session. 

Being desirous of developing international ee and 
mutual understanding between nations, and having regard to the 
rapid development of the technical means of disseminating infor- 
mation, the Assembly considered that this development increases 
the possibilities of furthering the mutual exchange between 
nations of information relating to their respective institutions and 
cultures. 

In order to prepare for the thorough study of this question, 
which it had placed on the agenda of its next session, the Assembly 
requested the International Committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion to draw up such detailed suggestions as would facilitate its 
work. For this purpose, it invited the International Committee 
on. Intellectual Co-operation to arrange for such consultations as 
it might deem appropfiate. It further requested the Secretary- 
General to report on the technical means of spreading information 
at the disposal of the Secretariat in order that the Assembly 
might consider whether such means were adequate or whether 
their further development was desirable. 

As this task entailed considerable preparatory work, the 
Intellectual Co-operation Organisation decided to proceed by 
stages. In December 1986, the Committee’s Executive Com- 
mittee decided upon a method. It requested the Secretariat of 
the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation, the Paris Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation and the Rome 
International Educational Cinematographic Institute to gather 
suggestions, both from public and private organisations and from 
individual authorities on the matters referred to in the Assembly’s 
resolution. i 
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The replies thus elicited were to be submitted to a committee 
- of experts, whose duty it would be to frame suggestions for 
consideration by the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation. It entrusted this work to the Advisory Committee 
on League of Nations Teaching, to which were attached experts 
from different countries particularly conversant with the use of 
broadcasting and the cinema for cultural and educational purposes. 


PART PLAYED BY THE CINEMATOGRAPH AND BROADCASTING 
IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


The use of modern technical means for the spreading of ideas 
in the cause of international rapprochement certainly constitutes 
a vast and complex subject. It raises, indeed, a great number of 
questions, some of which are very delicate and all of which are 
dominated by the conception of influence—the influence exerted 
on others by thought or by human feelings. Though this problem 
has always been important, it has become much more so through 
the existence of the powerful means of disseminating thought 
furnished by broadcasting and the cinematograph. It has 
already engaged the attention of reflective minds and has been the 
subject of very many studies. In order fully to appreciate its 
complexity, it is sufficient to glance, for instance, at the very 
interesting publication which gives an account of the work of the. 
first American Conference on Educational Broadcasting.t This 
Conference was attended not only by American educationists and 
directors of companies, but also by foreign experts. As to the 
part played by the human voice in education by means of broad- 
casting, this volume contains studies which demonstrate both the 
importance and the great difficulty of the subject. 

This complexity becomes all the greater when the matter is 
one not merely of exerting an influence within a single country 
but of exchanging messages between nations with the object of 
dispelling misunderstanding and prejudice. 

By conveying the very movement of the life of other peoples, 
broadcasting and the cinematograph have given men a more 
accurate comprehension of their essential unity, but the use of 
these means is not entirely free from danger and their action i 
frequently been less effective than had been. hoped. 


1“ Educational Broadcasting, 1986 of the First National 
Conference on Educational , held in Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber, 1986 ”; The University of Chicago 462 pages. 
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These considerations have for long been engaging the attention 
of the League of Nations. The Committee on Moral Disarmament 
discussed them thoroughly. The Intellectual Co-operation Orga- 
nisation, has made a serious attempt to eliminate the dangers 
involved in the use of these two means and to place them at the 
service of the cause of international rapprochement. 

The studies it has undertaken led to the conclusion last year 
of an International Convention on the Use of Broadcasting in the 
Cause of Peace. ` This Convention, which was commented on and 
reproduced in this Bulletin 1 and which has already been signed by 
thirty-three States and ratified by Australia, the United Kingdom, 
Denmark and India, constitutes an effort to prevent broadcasting 
from being used in a harmful way to the danger of good inter- 
national understanding. The Convention goes even further, for 
the Governments have contemplated the possibility of encou- 
raging the use of broadcasting for the promotion of better mutual 
knowledge amongst nations. * 

In addition to this international instrument, which represents 
an achievement of outstanding importance, the Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation, in the study which the Assembly had 
entrusted to it, was able to find guidance and information in 
the earlier enquiries of the Paris and Rome Institutes. 


RESULTS oF THE Fiest CONSULTATIONS. 


Those consulted included many national broadcasting com- 
panies, the International Broadcasting Union and national 
cinematograph organisations. 

The assistance of the Union, which groups all the European 
national companies and is in close touch with companies outside 
Europe, was to prove particularly valuable. From the outset it 
was made clear that the matter under consideration was not 
ideological propaganda, but merely the exchange of information 
for the purpose of giving each nation a more accurate and more 
impartial knowledge of other nations. 

The part which the Assembly meant the Intellectual Ceapa: 
tion Organisation to play was also indicated. . The work of the 
Organisation was in no sense to be a substitute for the efforts 
already made by national companies and by the Broadcasting 


1 See Bulletin of League of Nations Teacking, No. 3, December 1936. 
> * See Article oot the Convention and Recommendation 4 of the Final 
Act. es 
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Union in the actual field of rapprochement. . Its function was to 
assist them with the means at its disposal. The replies to the 
consultations were very numerous and full of interesting sug- 
gestions. Special mention should be made of two documents 
—in regard to broadcasting, the memorandum of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Union and, in regard to the cinematograph, 
the suggestions of the British Film Institute. 

The report by the International Broadcasting Union gives a 
detailed summary of the work undertaken either individually or 
collectively by broadcasting organisations which are members of 
the Union, with a view to fostering mutual] understanding between 
the nations. This document is of inestimable value for the study 
of the question. It shows all the efforts that have already been 
made in the fleld of rapprochement between the nations by means 
of broadcasting, all the successes achieved, and all the points in 
connection with which official assistance might be desirable —the 
exchange of programmes between different countries, the exchange 
of artistes, the relaying of national concerts and of great inter- 
national concerts and lectures for other countries, the relaying of 
international sporting, cultural or political demonstrations of 
interest to foreign countries, broadcast reporting concerning foreign 
countries, the creation of national and mternational gramophone 
record repositories, and the teaching of foreign languages by 
means of broadcasting. 

The memorandum by the British Film Institute traced the 
history of the very serious efforts which had been made by one 
national institute in the field of cultural and educational cinema- 
tography and which had extended, in some respects, into the 
field of rapprochement between the nations. It was accompanied 
by useful suggestions as to what might be done in the future in 
this connection. 

The authors of the memorandum emphasised the difficulties 
that have to be faced in the production of educational and 
cultural films which run counter to certain inclinations of the 
general public, the latter desiring above all to find in the cinema- 
tograph a source of amusement and not a means for imparting 
culture or training the mind: The authors traced the main lines 
of a plan for educating the taste of young people and adults in 
regard to the cinematograph (cinema-goers’ clubs, courses of 
lessons in schools, etc.). 


1 See Radiodiffusion, No. 4, July 1987. number published by the 
International Broadcasting Union, 51, Quai Rion Geneva. 
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Tae Work or THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


For the purpose of studying these replies and basing on them 
definite suggestions for the Committee’s consideration, the 
Advisory Committee on the Teaching of the Principles and Facts 
of International Co-operation met in Paris in connection with the 
“ Intellectual Co-operation Month ”.1 

The presence of Dr. Munch, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Denmark, added greatly to the authority of this Committee. 
The task before the experts was a delicate one, for much work 
had already been done. The essential thing was to determine 
those parts of this vast field to which the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation might most usefully direct its efforts and in which 
it could best further national action. The presence of represen- 
tatives of great national companies made it possible to elucidate 
this point, for they are the persons best acquainted with all the 
aspects of the question. 

With their assistance, the Committee was able to frame sug- 
gestions of a general character, thereby discharging the duty 
entrusted to it by the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 


CINEMATOGRAPH. 


The experts emphasised, in the first place, the importance of 
the Convention to Facilitate the International Circulation of 
Films of an Educational Character. They recommended that 
such Governments as had not yet signed the Convention should 
be approached. They urged the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation to arrange for a study of the possibility 
of extending to other categories of films the facilities provided 
for in the Convention. This is a delicate matter, for the films in 
question are of high artistic and cultural value, representative of 
the civilisation of the producing country. It is to be feared, 
however, that it may be difficult to lay down satisfactory criteria 
for the classification of such films. The experts therefore con- 
fined themselves to recommending that the question should be 
considered. 

With regard to the actual substance of the question, the Com- 
mittee made a clear distinction between action in the national 
sphere and action in the international sphere. 


1 See the list of experts in the special report by Professor Gilbert Murray, 
page 185 ef seq. aes 
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In the national sphere, agreeing with the suggestion made by 
the British Film Institute, the experts drew attention to the 
desirability of “ creating national film institutes in countries in 
which they do not so far exist, and of fostering and encouraging 
their activities in countries in which they are already in being ”, 
and also to “ the importance of taking immediate steps to provide 
for prompt and effective co-operation between such institutes and 
the national committees on intellectual co-operation, which, on 
their side, should do everything possible to fit themselves to 
discharge these new functions ”. These institutes should direct 
their efforts towards encouraging the production of films of high 
quality, more particularly films conveying an accurate idea of 
the characteristics, culture, institutions and folk traditions of 
the country in which they are produced. 

The experts also recommended that one of the tasks of the 
national institutes should be to assist Governments in taking the 
necessary measures for giving young people proper standards of 
criticism and taste in regard to the cinema. They added: “ The 
Committee attaches particular importance to the associations 
(cinema-goers’ clubs) which are endeavouring to educate the 
taste of adults in these matters. In this connection, it draws 
attention to the great value of what is being done in this direction, 
more particularly in the United States and in the United King- 
dom.” These various activities of the national institutes must 
be co-ordinated on the international plane, and it is to this object 
that the efforts of the Rome Institute should be directed. 

It should, according to the experts, be the task of this Institute 
to encourage the creation of national institutes, to facilitate 
exchange of information between them, and to organise con- 
ferences of their representatives. It would further be its duty 
to conduct enquiries into the production and circulation of films, 
the creation of national film repositories, the value of amateur 
films, and the education of the public taste, and to supply 
national institutes with comparative statements of the infor- 
mation thus collected. 


BROADCASTING. 


After considering the memorandum by the Union and the 
replies received from the organisations and individuals consulted, 
the experts determined the points in regard to which the Intel- 
lectual Co-operation Organisation might collaborate with the 
Union itself and with the different national companies. 
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They emphasised the necessity for close collaboration with the 
International Broadcasting Union, and also the importance of the 
International Convention on the Use of Broadcasting in the Cause 
of Peace, which might be regarded as providing a Sameno for 
such collaboration. 

In this connection, a new fact had occurred hited greatly 
facilitated the Committee’s study of the possibilities of such 
collaboration. The Intellectual Co-operation Organisation had 
just received a communication from the Council of the Inter- 
national Union, stating that the latter would give the most 
careful consideration to any proposals or suggestions which the 
Organisation might care to lay before it. The Committee took 
note of this communication with keen satisfaction. 

The Committee’s suggestions are as follows : 


1. To instruct the competent service of the League of Nations 
to consider the possibility of framing either bilateral agreements 
or an international convention to provide for the granting of 
special facilities to enable accredited broadcasting correspondents 
and reporters to enter foreign countries for professional purposes, 
more particularly in the form of privileged treatment in the matter 
of the clearance of their equipment through the Customs. The 
advantages that would follow, from the standpoint of a rappro- 
chement between nations, from the sending of broadcasting 
correspondents and reporters to foreign countries have, as is clear 
from the memorandum by the International Union, been the 
subject of very thorough examination by the Union. The experts 
accordingly pointed out that this was a field in which the ‘assis- 
tance of the League of Nations might, by reason of its official 
character, be of the greatest value. 


2. The Committee further suggested that consideration should 
be given to the ways in which the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation might assist broadcasting companies in drawing up 
their programmes. 

The particular question involved here is that of information 
and documentary material on the work of the League of Nations 
and the related international institutions. 

The experts’ suggestions were in line with the wishes formerly 
expressed by the Scandinavian broadcasting companies to the 
effect that the Secretariat of the League of Nations should supply 
broadcasting stations with authoritative documentary material 
concerning international relations. 
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8. In connection with this suggestion, there is a further 
proposal relating to information on international problems and 
on current developments in science, letters and the arts, 
M. Kuypers (Belgium) asked that other countries should adopt 
the Belgian system of broadcasting lecture-cycles devoted to the 
literature of foreign countries. These broadcasts are supple- 
mented by a series of explanatory booklets which enable listeners 
to follow the lectures with fuller understanding. M. Munch, on 
the other hand, asked that negotiations should be entered into 
with the broadcasting companies in the different countries, with 
a view to encouraging the broadcasting of talks on international 
problems. 

Account was also taken of the proposals put forward by 
M. Raestad and M. Saeland for the creation of an international 
centre for supplying the public of all countries with information 
regarding developments in science and, to some extent, in 
literature and the arts. 


4. In addition to these suggestions, the experts proposed that 
the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation should, with the 
assistance of the national committees, compile lists of persons in 
the various countries qualified to give radio talks in the languages 
of other countries, on political, economic, social and cultural 
questions. This is a very interesting proposal and, in this 
connection, the collaboration of the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation, which groups together writers, artists and thinkers 
of the whole world, may be particularly effective. 


5. The experts also proposed the creation of gramophone 
record repositories to permit of the organisation of an inter- 
national service for the loan and exchange of records of a docu- 
mentary and educational character (for example, folk music). 


_ 6. Finally, they were of opinion that the information service 
of the Radio-Nations station should be developed, particularly by 
arranging for broadcast talks by statesmen and other qualified 
persons. 


MODERN MEANS OF SPREADING INFORMATION CONSIDERED 
BY THE ASSEMBLY. 


These conclusions reached by the experts were, on certain 
points, in line with the proposals which the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations had put forward in discharge of the task 
entrusted to him under paragraph 8 of the Assembly resolution 
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- relating to the means of spreading information at the disposal 
of the Secretariat. The Secretary-General reached the conclu- 
sion that these means should be developed. 

These questions were considered by a Sub-Committee under 
the chairmanship of M. Frisch (Delegate of Denmark). On the 
basis of the conclusions reached by the experts, the Sub-Committee 
drew up a programme which was approved by the Assembly. 

As regards the cinematograph, the programme provides, in 
particular, for a consultation of all States that have not yet 
signed the Convention or have signed it and not yet ratified 
it, in order to ascertain the reasons for their abstention, and 
endeavour to remove the obstacles which have caused it. 

The Assembly approved the experts’ views as to the part that 
should be played by the Rome International Educational Cinema- 
tographic Institute. Its function was defined as follows: to 
promote, encourage and support national action in the different 
countries with the idea not of exercising supervision over such 
action but rather of increasing its efficacy and suggesting fresh 
possibilities. 

The Assembly decided that, in 1988, there should be meetings 
of representatives of the national film institutes now in existence 
and other bodies working on similar lines. It recommended that ‘ 
the Rome and Paris Institutes should enter into consultations 
with a view to preparing for meetings between film-producers, 
scenario-writers, educational experts, intellectuals, ete. 

In regard to broadcasting, the Assembly approved the prin- 
ciple of technical collaboration between the International Intel- 
lectual Co-operation Organisation and the International Broad- 
casting Union and national organisations. It considered, 
however, that before any practical work was carried out, these 
suggestions would require to be studied thoroughly by a new 
committee of experts. For this purpose, it decided that, in 1988, 
there should be a meeting of a committee whose duty it would 
be to propose to the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation the elements of a programme of technical collabora- 
tion with the International Broadcasting Union and the national 
organisations. This programme will cover the following points : 


(1) Information and documentary material on the work of 
the League and the main institutions connected with it, for 
the use of programme-directors in broadcasting stations; 


1 See document A.18.1987 X11. 
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(2) Documentation on international problems and on 
science, letters and art in the world to-day; 

(8) Preparation by the Intellectual Co-operation Organi- 
sation, with the help of the national committees, of lists of 
persons in the various countries who are qualified to give 
broadcasting talks in the language of other countries, for 
listeners in those countries, on economic, social and cultural 
problems; 

(4) Bilateral agreements for the granting of special facili- 
ties to broadcasting reporters duly authorised to travel 
abroad ; 

(5) The creation of gramophone-record libraries. 


The conclusions of this committee will be communicated to the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation and ulti- 
mately to the Assembly. The latter will thus be furnished with 
bases on which to establish a detailed programme of technical 
collaboration with national and international broadcasting 
organisations. i 

CONCLUSIONS. 


It would certainly be premature to think that the stage of 
preliminary work has now been passed. Nevertheless, in this 
matter which seemed to be so complex, several achievements may 
already be recorded. 

The way has been opened for technical collaboration with the 
International Broadcasting Union and also with the national 
organisations included amongst its members. 

Furthermore, it has been possible, with the help of the repre- 
sentatives of the above-mentioned organisations, to determine 
the direction in which the League of Nations may most usefully 
carry out the work contemplated by the Assembly. 

Finally, by its approval of the conclusions reached by the 
experts, the eighteenth Assembly has provided the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organisation with means which will enable it to 
continue its studies and look forward to a new period that may 
be called the period of achievement. 
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THE TEACHING OF PRINCIPLES AND FACTS 
OF INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


~ 


THE TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Following a suggestion of Professor James T. Shotwell, 
Chairman of the American National Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation, the National Society for the Study of Education 
had devoted its thirty-sixth Year-beok to the problem of inter- 
national understanding through the public school ecurriculum.? 

This book, which represents the collective work of many 
American educators, was the subject of a report submitted at the 
last session of the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation by 
Professor Shotwell and Mr. George F. Zook, Chairman of the 
National Council on Education in the United States. This 
volume is to be regarded as a contribution by the United States 
towards the Advisory Committee’s permanent enquiry on the 
teaching of the facts and principles of international co-operation. 
The proposals elaborated by the Committee on Moral Disarma- 
ment of the Conference for the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments served as a basis for the consultation of the American 
educators. 

The Chairman of the Committee which prepared the volume 
was Professor I. L. Kandel, of Columbia University. The book 
consists of thirty-five chapters renters by prominent educa- 
tors in the United States. 

This work is full of helpful suggestions and deserves to be 
carefully studied by alleducators. The following account confines 
itself to a few observations of general interest with regard to the 
problem of teaching international co-operation. It also contains 
various suggestions with reference to those branches of teaching 
which have been specially studied by the Advisory Committee.— 
[Edttor’s Note.] 

ate 
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Criticiems of Past Experiences. 


Too often the educational movement in favour of peace has 
had a sentimental character. An abstract internationalism has 
been promoted, ignoring realities. Before any attempt had been 
made to give youth a solid basis of knowledge, efforts were made 
to establish a movement of world friendship between the young 
people of various countries. Experience has shown that senti- 
ments of goodwill inculcated with the help of such methods were 
ephemeral and quickly forgotten. These evangelical methods of 
promoting world peace seem to evaporate easily, and give way 
when confronted with the grim realities of national life and the 
powerful movements of public opinion. 

` The collection of studies also emphasises the fact that it is 
impossible to build up an attitude of loyalty toward an inter- 
national community which does not as yet exist in the minds of 
nations and which has not received an institutional expression 
acceptable to all. 

Lastly, American educators are of opinion that the failure of 
the attempts made hitherto is due to a large extent to the fact 
that the measures carried out were not adequately related to the 
subject matter of the school curriculum. This is especially true 
of demonstrations in favour of world peace, of model assemblies, 
goodwill days and, to some extent, of international school corres- 
pondence. Criticisms are also levelled with regard to the use- 
fulness of teaching international co-operation in separate courses 
not related to regular courses on geography and history. Those 
courses are called “international relations ”, “foreign affairs ”, 
“ causes of misunderstanding ”, “ effects of war ”, “ international 
organisation for peace ”. The purpose of all these courses is to 
develop “ world outlook ", “world consciousness ” or “ world- 
mindedness ”. They confront youth with an internationalism 
that is not based upon attitudes developed in the traditional 
school curriculum, which aims at national civic education. 


A Well-informed Nationalism as a Basts for Internationalism. 


Several authors point to the fact that the national systems 
of education were developed by the States in the course of the last 
hundred years, in order to turn out well-informed citizens with a 
patriotic attitude. Whether we wish it or not, for this generation 


1 See notably a remarkable essay by Professor I. L. KANDEL on “ Intel- 
ligent Nationalism in the Curricuhm ”, page 35 ef seq. 
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we must ‘accept nationalism as the essential foundation of educa- 
tion. If the movement for better international understanding 
and better methods of international co-operation has failed, the 
reason is to be found in the fact that educational emphasis was 
placed upon internationalism before any attempt had been made 
to eliminate the evils of the concepts of nationalism that had been 
built upon during the nineteenth century. Internationalism, 
international understanding, international co-operation and ami- 
cable international relations have been discussed as metaphysical 
concepts as it were, existing outside of and apart from nations and 
their existence. Attention has been directed to the League of 
Nations or some other method for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes when it should have been concentrated on the 
meaning of nationalism. This led to the confusion between inter- 
nationalism and cosmopolitism, and from both points of view 
there seems to have been a failure to understand that internation- 
alism and international understanding are things that exist 
between nations and that nations must continue to exist. 

It is for reasons such as these that patriotism has been 
criticised as “ an absurd prejudice ” or “a virtue among 
barbarians ”. Such criticisms are sound if patriotismi means 
that love of one’s own fellow-men stops at national fron- 
tiers; in brief, when it means that the moral code is not valid 
outside the national group. Such a concept would rest on the 
old Greek notion that all but our fellow-citizens are barbarians; 
it would restore the primitive concept of tribalism. At a time 
when there is a trend towards economic interdependence between 
nations, the idea of self-sufficiency would rule the world. 

International understanding cannot be conceived as a substi- 
tute for patriotism, nor does it militate against loyalty to one’s 
own nation. It implies a recognition of interdependence between 
nations, and a realisation of the contribution that our own nation 
and other nations can make to a common cause, the cause of 
humanity. Such an approach to the concept of international 
understanding emphasises two aspects of nationalism : first the 
right of each nation to realise its own peculiar characteristics and , 
second, the membership of each nation in the common task of 
the world. 

This synthesis of “ nationalism ” and “ internationalism ” 
could provide the basis for adequate educational work to train 
well-informed loyal citizens able to grasp the heavy responsibility 
of each nation for the maintenance of peace and the development 
of international relations.” ; ‘ 
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` The Study of International Relations : A Method 
of understanding Ourselves. 


In a study on international understanding and international 
interdependence, Professor Shotwell makes a plea for a larger 
concept of international relations. They include much more than 
the politics of war and peace, or even dealings in foreign-market 
plans, and extend to cultural contacts on interchanges that affect 
the folk-ways of nations. Viewed im this light, this subject is 
not a casual external item in the school curriculum; it is an 
approach to an understanding of ourselves as well as of other 
people in the world in which we live. For all history teaches 
that self-knowledge comes chiefly through knowledge of others. 
Contrasts and new perspectives which the study of other nations 
offers us leads us to think more clearly about ourselves. 

However, while the progress of science has revolutionised the 
' relations between man and nations, and while the growth of 
communications has broken down the physical barriers to isola- 
tion, there are mental barriers that do not yield so easily. The 
dynamic forces of science are checked and conditioned by a past 
that still endures. The heritage of culture, treasured in both the 
conscious and the subcanscious mind, is as much a determining 
fact in the policies and attitudes of nations as is their increasing 
control over nature. Nations, like individuals, have characters 
moulded by experience and opportunity. They are just as apt or 
more apt to be swayed by prejudice than by common sense. 
Policies are often determined by sentiment for a consecrated 
tradition, for prestige is necessary to Governments as the outside 
symbol of power, the embodiment of past triumphs in issues long 
since dead. It follows, therefore, that the study of international 
relations must include a study of the nations concerned, of their 
chief interests and characteristics as revealed: in their history. 

Science and history bring us face to face with the dilemna of 
the present time, for science is making a world community by 
levelling the barriers and annihilating distance, and history tends 
to Keep to old patterns of thought and action. The first great 
effort to solve the problem was the creation of a League of Nations. 
Whatever we may think of that experiment, it was the recogni- 
tion both of a world community and of nations with varying ways 
of doing things. The Covenant put an equal emphasis on each 
of these when it guaranteed the sovereign independence of mem- 
bers by an agreement to act together against an aggressor. But 
succeeding years showed that nations were by no means ready to 
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giye this guarantee or make it a reality. The United States was 
the first to refuse by refusing to accept the Covenant. But the 
European States were also most reluctant to apply sanctions in 
Manchuria, in the Chaco and in Ethiopie, because their sense of 
a world community did not reach to Asia, South America, or 
Africa. 

These failures of the Tettie were die to the fact that the 
world of nations is not yet a community. A community is a unit 
—town, country, State or nation—in which the well-being of each 
individual is of interest to all. Although nations have now, 
through the unifying influence of science, reached the same kind 
of interdependence, they are very far from acting as if it were the 
case. Nationalism, the living embodiment of history, wins 
the day. 


Education can contribute to awaken International Understanding. 


In a paper on “Nationalism, Patriotism, Informed Citizenship 
and International Understanding ”, Professor Monroe, following the 
findings of Professor Shotwell, emphasises the fact that no pledge of 
a juridical character like the Paris Pact or the Covenant will be 
applied unless Governments and the masses become conscious of 
the actual degree of interdependence which prevails in the world 
and of the necessity of friendly co-operation which goes with it. 
This new attitude of the mind cannot, however, be obtained by 
education as it exists inthe present. The problem, therefore, is 
what kind of education can be formulated or instituted in 
the present that will produce citizens both patriotic and 
possessing the international understanding that is desirable and 
necessary. 

The part which public opinion has been called upon to play 
since the world war in the field of foreign affairs shows clearly 
that educational efforts in favour of international understanding 
cannot be limited to the school but must also enter the field of 
adult education. Modern means of spreading information have 
not merely made it possible to propagate information quickly, 
but also to provoke emotional responses in the large masses of 
the population. The dangers of the instability of the modern 
emotional or mental state are apparent chiefly in the political 
field, but the more fundamental] danger is in the intellectual and 
moral fields. Here the remedy lies in educational processes and 
adequate forms of adult education. 
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Parallel to this task is the education of youth. To what extent 
should universal popular education be directed toward the deve- 
lopment of nationalism, patriotism and an informed ci i 
and to what extent do such attitudes when developed lead toward 
international understanding? 

Two factors are involved in this problem : the first is that of 
the content of the school subject, the second that of attitude and 
character of the teacher. The modern school system has a double 
function to fulfill. It has to inculcate knowledge and to develop 
complex attitudes known as patriotism. The modern school had 
its origin in the conviction that free government could be founded 
and perpetuated only upon the basis of an informed citizenship. 
Tf this is true, the present day curriculum should contain a vast 
amount of material dealing with the social, economic, political 
and cultural problems and characteristics not only of our own 
people but also in a lesser degree of various other peoples, so that 

a comprehensive, intelligent and sympathetic attitude toward 
other problems may be developed in school-children. 

Moreover, it is necessary that the school should give you 
elementary notions on international problems and that it should 
build up the habit to form sane and reasonable judgments about 
these questions. 

It goes without saying that it is not the function of the school 
system to formulate specific attitudes based on definite solutions 
of these problems. The teacher must limit himself to give youth 
as full information as possible, involving not only the facts of the 
past but also the pros and cons of the case. 

Such an orientation of teaching presupposes an adequate 
training of the teacher, whose attitude is bound to play an impor- 
tant part in the training of his pupils. The teacher should 
therefore have the opportunity of studying various phases of 
social, economic and political problems while he is preparing for 
his future profession. He should also have the opportunity of 
attending orientation courses on international problems and of 
securing information of the machinery developed since the world 
war to facilitate the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

However, the teacher should under no circumstances become 
a propagandist, either of the policy followed by his own Govern- 
ment nor of any other political doctrine. The essential need from 
the point of view of the profession is to preserve the independence 
of the teacher, and from the point of view of the teacher to 
preserve open-mindedness and the right to form an opinion based 
upon investigation. 
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Every Subject on the Curriculum can lend itself to the Promotion 
of International Understanding. 


The thesis round which the Year-book has been organised is 
that the development of international understanding is the 
concern of every teacher, of every subject, in every group of the 
school.. It may be assumed, without entering into current con- 
flicts in educational theory, that the aims of education are two- 
fold : first, to develop certain social attitudes, secondly, to pro- 
mote the acquisition of knowledge of certain aspects of human 
culture. How can these contribute to international understand- 
ing? If it is the duty of the school to include social attitudes 
among those that make life in society possible, is a line to be 
drawn between the functioning of these attitudes within certain 
national borders. and beyond? Fair play, co-operation, service, 
liberty, justice and honourable conduct are ideals of behaviour that 
should be valid in the relations, not only between fellow-citizens, 
but also between all human beings. If the pupil does not grasp 
this, he may develop the harmful notion that there is a dual 
standard of morality. : 

If we now turn from the moral and social to the intellectual 
attitudes that the school should seek to cultivate, it should be ° 
admitted that hitherto the central aim of current educational 
theory has been to cultivate the habit of critically evaluating 
facts and of sifting truth from falsehood, the logical from the 
illogical. Here, again, the question may be asked whether the 
ability to judge and discriminate is to stop short at problems of 
national concern. How can the school build up an attitude of 
intellectual integrity, the foundation of true culture, if it is bound 
to teach that, in matters of international relations, citizens must 
continue to be dominated by fears, by misrepresentation, by senti- 
ment and prejudices. 

The second aim of education is to promote the acquisition of 
knowledge of certain aspects of human culture. Despite the 
fact that curricula and content tend to become nationalised, 
there'is not a subject, activity or experience that is not the com- 
mon product of the thought and labour of men belonging to 
various nations and races. To-day, we may say with Pericles 
that we enjoy the fruits of other countries as if they were our 
own, both in the material and spiritual realms. Our mother- 
tongue incorporates contributions from many countries. Our 
literature may be the product of our nation’s history and 
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7. traditions and our ways of looking at life, but because it is human 
it becomes the property of the whole world. 

The implications of the humanities, of belles-lettres, for inter- 
national understanding may not stand out as obviously as those 
‘of the sciences. It is easy to show the dependence of scientific 
progress on the contributions of scientists belonging to various 
‘nationalities. Music and art are other subjects that illustrate 
the thesis that no nation can live unto itself in the realm of 
culture. Games and athletics and other forms of leisure are 
another proof of the same truth. 

Finally, the social studies offer rich opportunities for discus- 
sing national problems in their world setting. Through geogra- 
phy, pupils can gain an insight into how men live in different 
parts of the world and how, despite these differences, there is an 
interdependence among mankind for the raw and manufactured . 
products of the world. Commerce, education, transportation, 
means of communication and, finance, each in turn is affected 
by international considerations. This lesson can be brought 
home equally by a study of the slow progress of civilisation to 
which all nations have contributed, and of the slow emergence 
of interlocking interests among nations. 


The Teaching of History2 


It is impossible to teach history without at the same time 
teaching international relations. Even when teaching local 
history, an alert educator will bear in mind the background of 
each concrete historical situation. It will be easy for him to 
explore with his pupils the social, political, economic and cultural 
factors which lie at the back of the events to which he refers in 
his lessons, and he will also be able to point to many important 
elements which lie outside the national boundaries. He is also 
bound, to explain that the study of history is a study of the 
development of human groups and their unceasing effort to live 
in security with their neighbours near and far. 

The study of history also opens the way to the study of the 
thought and action of other nations. Whether the teacher deals 
with the history of a small community or with universal history, 
the ways of co-operation between human groups will always 


1 Bee See capocialiy ‘ ‘ History : its General Function in the School”, by 
Professor ORD: page PE nig and “ History in the Senior Hig 
School”, by Professor Hunt, page 109 e seg. 
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receive attention. Thus history becomes an integral part of ' 
education at large, for if it is the school’s duty to promote a 
sound civic attitude, it cannot do so without teaching the young 
the past experience of the different human groups. History 
teaching therefore offers many opportunities of developing an 
attitude of understanding toward the modes of thought of other 
peoples and the ways in which they have striven to settle their 
relations with their neighbours. 

In the “ Charter for the Social Sciences ”, Charles A. Beard 
remarks that “the rights and obligations of the United States 
in the family of nations therefore come clearly within the circle 
of thought which must be covered by social studies”. It would 
be naive, however, to assume that increased attention to inter- 
national relations guarantees any increase in international 
understanding. The study of imperialism and wars can contri- 
bute as readily to the continuation as to the elimination of 
misunderstanding and ill-will. More promising perhaps is the 
consideration of the League of Nations, the World Court, peace 
movements, and disarmament efforts. Unfortunately, the dis- 
cussion of current events has often been superficial. They are 
apt to overtax quickly the resources of teachers, pupils and 
school libraries. That the provision of more information has 
changed, attitudes is not clear, and it is also doubtful whether it 
has been favourable to international understanding. But, 
nevertheless, every effort must be made to eliminate prejudices 
and provincialism from teaching. The study of history must 
lead to the acceptance of the unity of Western civilisation and 
the spread of the world-community idea. 

Social and cultural or intellectual history is a precious auxili- 
ary in this connection. The development of art, literature and 
science belongs to national history, as well as the growth of 
democracy and the industrial revolution. The “conclusions and 
recommendations ” of the Commission on Social Studies summa- 
rise very well this new orientation of history study : “ Education, 
being concerned with all cultural interests, is compelled to 
bring into its programme of instruction the scientific, intel- 
lectual, ethical and esthetic ideals, discoveries and manifestations 
which gave underlying unity to the culture of the Western 
world... .” 

On the other hand, history must emphasise: “ changing 
modes of production and distribution, the succession of social 
systems, ways of life, and ethical conceptions on the development 
of democratic ideals and prejudices, the accumulation and spread, 
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of knowledge and learning, and the advance of science, techno- 
logy and invention. . . 


The Teaching of Geography 


As the reading of history should make a citizen of the ages, 
geography is peculiarly fitted to create a citizen of thé world. 
Its presence in the curriculum is a powerful auxiliary to the pro- 
motion of those attitudes which are the basis of just and harmo- 
nious relations between peoples of different countries as well as 
between the different regions of one country. This study, 
carefully adapted to the degree of experience of the pupils, can 
be extended to all grades of the school. 


Amongst the various types of geography, human geography 
deserves a special mention as it concerns itself with the economic 
and political activities of man in the various countries. It 
emphasises the diversity of races and nationalities and the ways 
in which human groups overcome difficulties inherent in the 
structure of the soil and the climate under which it is their fate 
to live. It explains, too, the way in which men have exploited 
natural resources and how nations and races, although different 
from one another, have collaborated together in order to obtain 
the wealth they need for their livelihood. A study of the subject 
therefore cannot fail to emphasise the interdependence of coun- 
tries and the need for co-operation between them. 

Unfortunately, a large number of teachers do not seem as 
yet to be trained to avail themselves of the potentialities of their 
subject along the lines we have mentioned. It follows that 
efforts to adapt the study of human geography to the teaching of 
international understanding should begin with the adequate 
training of the teaching staff. 


The Teaching of Modern Languages. 


The same is true with regard to the teaching of modern 
languages. All teachers have not yet availed themselves of the 
resources at their disposal to enable their pupils to secure an 
insight into a foreign civilisation. Yet this branch of study more 
than any other is suitable for initiating the pupil into the parti- 
cular endowments of other peoples, for the spoken language 


1 See Chapters XIV, XV and XVI, thid. 
* See Chapters and XXII, ibid. 
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reveals the spiritual style and, the inner structure of their life. 
Language is as closely associated with the physical forms of their 
existence as the mind is with the body. 

The language of a nation is linked up with its innermost 
treasures, with its religion and its mode of thought. Foreign 
language study therefore offers to the younger generation a unique 
stimulus for the expansion of its emotional world. Natural 
science and the laws of conflict of society may open wide spheres ` 
for the imagination, but it is in no way comparable with the 
immediate experience of the joys and suffering of men under 
other skies revealed by the knowledge of a foreign tongue. Thus 
the study of modern languages becomes the basis of humanism 
in a school curriculum. It provides a neccesary counterweight 
to the i increasing materialism of existence. 

It is to be regretted that many modern-language teachers 
have not yet understood this. Grammar and syntax as well as 
the pronunciation of a foreign tongue are a barren field for the 
young pupil, and very often he cannot understand why he should 
submit himself to such exercises. Yet a wider world full of new 
images of which the foreign language holds the key, constitutes 
the best motive to encourage youth to pursue that study. It 
offers an opportunity to the younger generations to acquire a 
sympathetic understanding of at least one foreign nation, which 
is the best means of giving new impetus to the study of interna- 
tional relations carried on in other branches of the curriculum. 


‘THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. l 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ENQUIRY UNDERTAKEN, IN 1986, BY THE 
CENTRAL UNION OF CZECHOSLOVAK TEACHERS. 


An enquiry among secondary-school teachers has shown that 
although practically evcfyone realises the inherent weakness of 
such an unprecedented attempt at intergovernmental organisa- 
tion as the League of Nations, no one questions its basic principles 
or suggests anything more drastic than that its present standing 
should be raised and its methods and procedure improved. 

The enquiry also makes it clear that instead, of concealing the 
present political weakness of the League from the younger 
generations, teachers must, on the contrary, draw their attention 
to the real situation, so as to induce them to think about the 
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difficulties in the way of so ambitious an enterprise. It is sugges- 
ted that pupils should be made to study the principal causes of 
the present state of affairs. They should be shown how the 
interests of various countries, whether Members of the League or 
not, are still in conflict. It also seems advisable to point out 
the extent to which spurious controversy is created by the various 
national or international political creeds. 

The chief thing, however, is to impress upon young people 
that the absence of moral unity, a characteristic feature of 
modern Europe, compels the League of Nations—which without 
universality cannot accomplish its work—to solicit the accession 
even of those countries whose policy seems to be at variance with 
League principles. 

From a national point of view, the report reveals the close 
connection existing between the moral and material interests of 


- Czechoslovakia and the principles on which the Covenant of the 


League is founded. 

In this connection, it refers to certain events in the history 
of Bohemia (Czechoslovakia) from the fourteenth century 
onwards—the Hussite wars, the'special features of the Reforma- 
tion in Bohemia, the work of the Moravian Brethren and Come- 
nius, and the influence of these ideas on the social and philosophic 
thought of Masaryk and Beneš, the founders of the modern 
. State of Czechoslovakia. This movement among the Czecho- 
slovak people is closely related to the aims of the League of 
Nations. It springs from a desire to organise a form of mutual 
assistance between peoples and to harmonise and democratise their 
policies, on the basis, not of doctrines, but of the clear and definite 
consciousness of their interdependence. 

The replies to the enquiry are unanimous in asserting that 
educational effort is at present being directed towards the 
transformation of traditional values, methods and points of view 
_ —~that is to say, the way of thinking prevalent among the masses. 

Such work, it is obvious, will take time, and it is essential that 
this vast undertaking should have everything it may need 
placed at its disposal. For this purpose, the report advocates 
more ardent League propaganda, by word of mouth and by 
pictorial representation of every kind. It also observes, however, 
that the League of Nations will have no other means available 
than what is granted by the intellectual and moral public opinion 
of the five continents, and points out that such teaching can only 
be carried out in countries animated by principles that offer no 
obstacle to the advance of civilisation. 


» 
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Public opinion in each country, therefore, must be focused 
on intellectual and moral unity, while, at the same time, the 
fundamental point in educating the younger generations should 
be to restore unity to contemporary Europe. 

Lastly, the report affirms that the facts and principles of 
international co-operation cannot be taught in a dogmatic way. 
Many facts must be studied which usually have little or no share 
in the mental make-up of adults—concrete ideas of psychology 
and sociology, the problem of the individual in society, the psy- 
chology of the crowd and public opinion, political economy, 
philosophy and ethics. 


The Teaching of History. 


Any teacher who stops to consider how the aims and methods 
of the League are taught to young people will wonder how he can 
instil the conception of the march of history—that is to say, the 
ideas of evolution, transformation and movement—into the 
historical imagination of his pupils. If he does not succeed in 
doing this, the pupils will find themselves confronting groups of 
ideas with no clear connecting link between them, quite incapable 
of using those ideas to understand the meaning and importance 
of such institutions as the League of Nations. 

The report also stresses the complexity of historical events. 
Attempts have often been made in education at undue simplifi- 
cation, the result being that pupils cannot form a genuine idea of 
the relationships between peoples in the present-day world. 
This amounts to saying that they are being trained to become 
citizens who will be incapable of understanding the interdepen- 
dence of peoples and the necessity for international co-operation. 

Consideration of the place due to the League of Nations in 
the history course raises the more general question of whether 
the subject of man in his relation to society has received adequate 
recognition in the organisation of secondary education. Scientific 
training teaches students many things about nature but little 
about the works of man. Now, neglect of the human factor in 
education inevitably leads to a dangerous lack of understanding 
of the difficulties encountered by new initiatives such as the 
League of Nations, which imply changes in the behaviour of human 
communities. 

As regards methods of teaching the principles of the Covenant, 
teachers of history recommend that a more important place should. 
be reserved in the syllabus for the study of modern times, and 
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especially contemporary history. Supervised reading of news- 
papers and the setting-up of small “seminars” of political 
culture are suggested as useful aids to the history course. 

The report also stresses the danger of attaching too .much 
importance to the reasoning power, without taking moral laws 
into account. The result of this tendency is to credit technical 
progress with a significance it cannot really possess. The 
teaching of history as an element in the training of the man of 
to-morrow can easily combat this dangerous tendency by pointing 
out that literature and science are the two great fountain heads of 
spiritual progress. 

Lastly, the report insists on the‘fact that the teaching of the 
principles of international co-operation at school will remain 
unsatisfactory if not accompanied by a similar effort in adult 
education. It is too often the case that families and the Press 
sneer at the League of Nations, either from prejudice or because 
their only ideas are the widespread ones that are better suited 
to political emotionalism than to an impartial appreciation of 
facts and events. Young people may thus come under the 
influence of a public opinion that will destroy everything that has 
been so carefully built up in the school. 

The observations of the historians are backed up by the 
opinions of the philologists. As a means of arousing the feeling 
of solidarity among peoples, appeal might well be made to the 
common origin of the Indo-European tongues. Emphasis might 
be laid on the migration of words and the facts emerging from the 
comparative study of syntax. - It is also advisable to throw into 
relief the synthesis of cosmopolitanism and traditionalism in 
literature and to draw attention to the importance of translation. 
Czechoslovak literature, born at one of Europe’s crossroads, lends 
itself admirably to the moulding -of the spirit of the future. 
Pupils’ reading-books take into account this fortunate position 
of Czech literature. 


The Teaching of Geography. 


Geography is perhaps an even better vehicle than history for 
impressing the necessity of international co-operation upon the 
younger generations. The League of Nations itself is a creation 
intimately bound up with the geography of mankind. 

No branch of teaching offers so many opportunities for 
impressing upon young people the idea that the League of Nations 
can serve a vital need of the civilised world. 
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In secondary education, endeavours are made to bring out the 
capital importance of the problem of the distribution of raw 
materials and to draw attention to the economic interests involved 
in colonial politics. Attention is also paid to the economic inter- 
dependence of the various regions of the globe. 

Even in the lower forms, attempts are made to explain the 
origins of the economic depression and to point out the difficulties 
which any effort towards recovery through a policy of self- 
sufficiency has to face. Mention is also made in this connection 
of the psychological and political effects of economic diff- 
culties. 

The report also insists that members of the teaching profession 
should travel, both alone and in parties. It is unfortunate, 
however, that most tours for teachers are only for specialised 
study and very seldom give scope for a methodical appreciation 
of contemporary events. 

As to young people’s tours, the report points out that foreign 
exchange restrictions have forced. the education authorities to 
give up their former practice. Visits to certain seaports had been 
successfully introduced into commercial secondary education, 
and this example had been followed by the State secondary 
schools which, to quote only one instance, had organised study 
tours to Rome. 

Commenting on these experiments, the Studies Secretary of 
the Union of Teachers issues a warning against overestimating 
the value of secondary-school pupils’ tours. Although the deep 
impression. left on the pupils’ imaginations by contact with the 
life of a foreign people cannot be denied, its importance must 
nevertheless not be exaggerated. Whatis called a study tour very 
often amounts in reality to a hurried journey from one place to 
another. The resultant impressions, often more sentimental than 
intellectual, are far removed from the balanced and comprehen- 
sive picture that the organisers of the tour had intended to create 
in the minds of the pupils. In the same way, tours for adults too 
easily satisfy the mind in its eagerness for change and new sensa- 
tions; they deform rather than build up the intellect, tend to 
make men absent-minded and superficial, and help little towards 
concentration and depth of thought. Even in our days, what 
enables men of different races and nationalities to achieve that 
moral unity which is at the root of all mutual understanding is 
not the misuse of technical advances and facilities in regard to 
communication, but depth of thought and feeling. 

The report nevertheless mentions the satisfactory results of 
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study tours that have taken place regularly in the various parts 
of Czechoslovakia. The object of these tours was to stimulate the 
pupils to a practical appreciation of politics by showing them, as 
they studied geography, the various ways of life of the Cszecho- 
slovak people and the effect of those ways of life on their intellec- 
tual and moral position. These tours had tangible results. It 
was noticed that former pupils, afterwards sent back as State 
civil servants to the same districts, adapted themselves more 
easily to their surroundings and were capable of rendering greater 
service than the pupils who had never gone on study tours. 

The report also refers to films and wireless as a means of 
education. It may be said that, in general, the cinema has not 
yet found its way into secondary education. Teachers are asking 
for it, but the schools do not yet possess the necessary apparatus. 
The pupils are therefore taken several Times a year to public 
cinemas when suiteble films are being shown. Meanwhile, one 
section of the Central Union of Czechoslovak Teachers is engaged 
in perfecting a system of broadcasting intended for secondary 
education. 


Some Examples of Methods of teaching the Facts and Principles 
of International Co-operation in Secondary-school History Courses. 


As a direct method, the teachers of the Jirasek Gymnasium 
at Prague suggest that a concrete survey of the aims, the means 
and the work of the League of Nations should be included in the 
modern history course. Special lessons might also be inserted in 
the course whenever the League holds important meetings or when 
certain great international problems are discussed. Such events 
are unusually good material for studying contemporary social 
and political activity. 

As an indirect method, it is suggested that the League might 
be mentioned whenever past attempts at organising peace or 
reaching a pacific settlement of international disputes are studied 
—the Truce of God, the work of George of Podebrad in the cause 
of peace, the irenic aspirations of Comenius, the Holy Alliance, 
the Court of Arbitration at The Hague, the Petite Entente and the 
pacts of non-aggression. 

However, such teaching should always make it clear that the 
League of Nations is only one of the means that ensure the exist- 
ence of the Czechoslovak people as a nation and an independent 
State. It should at the same time, therefore, be pointed out that 
the people must strive to maintain their existence by their own 
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means, by their political, economic, military and, last but not 
least, moral strength. 

Professor V. Novak offers various suggestions on the teaching 
of history from the national and international points of view. 

From the national point of view, pupils should be told how the 
League of Nations defends and groups together the little States, 
and even their minorities; it protects them against the arbitrary 
action and the at times dangerous superiority of thé great nations; ` 
furthermore, it encourages rivalry between peoples, great and 
small, in all spheres of human activity. 

The history teacher will also point out to his pupils that the 
State of Czechoslovakia sends representatives not only to the 
sessions of the Assembly, but also the sessions of the Council, 
either directly or through the intermediary of another country 
belonging to the Petite Eniente. 

He will tell them that a testimonial to the work of the repre- 
sentatives of Czechoslovakia is to be found in their election to 
important posts in the League of Nations at times when serious . 
political problems are being examined. 

Lastly, he will lay stress on the fact that the point of view of 
the representatives of Czechoslovakia and the Petite Entente was 
always taken into consideration whenever the question has arisen 
of safeguarding peace between the nations of Central Europe. 

From the international standpoint, the teacher will explain 
that, at the present time, mankind is going through a period of 
economic difficulty due to technical advances and human selfish- 
ness, which breed political and social disturbances that the League 
is doing its best to prevent by grouping together men and nations 
of goodwill. 

. The master will also insist upon the necessity of spreading 
abroad the sentiment of charity and social solidarity within the 
country, of denouncing the mischief wrought by selfishness, and 
of making everyone understand the need for a wise solidarity and 
constant labour until these objects are attained. He will show 
how economic and intellectual relationships should be extended 
beyond the frontiers and how the conviction must be strengthened 
that the best defence against aggressors is to join in the moral and 
economic pressure that the community of nations may bring to 
bear, and, in the last extremity, to be prepared for military 
resistance both as individuals and as a community. 

In addition, the teacher will tell how the aggressor or the 
country guilty of endangering peace has on various occasions been 
isolated and forced to yield, thanks to the united efforts of the 
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Members of the League. On the other hand, he will explain how, 
whenever the League has been divided against itself, or its 
Members have ignored the moral law, humanity has been exposed 
to the pernicious influence of the aggressor nations. Lastly, he 
will show how the moral influence of the League of Nations has 
helped to improve the lot of the downtrodden classes in various 
countries by introducing better labour conditions, and he will give 
an account of the different steps taken in the course of a sys- 
tematic and united struggle against the last remaining vestiges of 
inhuman institutions. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


Report py M. A. M. Gossart, SUBMITTED TO THE LIAISON 
COMMITTEE OF THE MAJOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
ON THE RESULTS OF THE ENQUIRY CONDUCTED BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The Liaison Committee of Major International Organisations 
is taking an active part in the work of the Advisory Committee 
on the teaching of the Principles and Facts of International 
Co-operation. It has contributed to that Committee’s permanent 
enquiry on history teaching by placing at its disposal a report by 
M. Gossart (February 1987) on an enquiry undertaken by the 
International Federation of Official Secondary-school Teachers. 
-The latter had adopted in 1929 various recommendations con- 
cerning history teaching. 

At the request of the Liaison Committee, the Federation has 
collected the observations suggested to its correspondents by a 
comparison of the 1929 recommendations with the present 
position in regard to history teaching in the secondary schools of 
their countries. 

M. Gossart’s report is given below. Editor’s Note. ] 


= 
+ k 


1 Communications from the following were received in response to the 


enquiry 
: M. Goblet, Doctor of History. 
: M. Staneff, Chairman of the Bulgarian Liaison Committee 
of Educational Associations and League of Nations Societies. 
France : M. Huby, M. Isaac, M. Legare eral rs of history ; 
M. Troux, representative of Agréges dFliste at the Conseil 
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The first two resolutions of the Federation of Secondary- 
school Teachers deal with the general spirit and aims of history 
teaching : 

“I. The essential aim of the study of history in secondary 
schools is neither the moral edification of the pupils nor even 
exclusively the training of their minds by the study of human 
evolution; its chief object is to understand and to help the 
pupils to understand events and men so that they may be 
judged impartially.” 

“TI. History teaching may and should be repardéd i in all 
countries as the most effective means of training the future 
citizen. To this end, national history should form the 
nucleus of the teaching, especially in the lower classes, but with 
the strict proviso that it will not tend, either consciously or 
unconsciously, towards the systematic glorification of the 
pupils’ own country or, above all, towards the constant 
disparagement of all other countries.” 


The Teaching of History and the Training of the Mind. 


In none of the countries in question is the teaching of history 
still regarded as subordinate to the moral edification of the pupils. 
But that does not mean that this conception is so completely out 
of date as might appear at first sight. At least one reservation 
has been made, as shown by the Hungarian reply : 

“The study of history in my country includes among its 
aims the endeavour to make the pupil understand events and 
men so that they may be judged quite impartially. But, at 
the same time, great importance is attached to developing 
the will-power and training the minds of pupils in the light of 
historical events and the example set by the great men who 
have been the benefactors of Hungary and of humanity.” 


It would thus appear that history teaching on the lines of 
Plutarch has not gone quite out of fashion. We need feel no 
regret on that score, since that conception does not override 


Referees of the Association of Headmistresses; Mrs. Wilson, 
Association of Assistant Mistreases in Secon Schools. 

Netherlands : M. Lucker, high-school teacher, “ ootachap van 
Leeraren N dsche ma 


aan i Buurveld, Alge- 
meene van leeraren bij het middelbaar onderwijs. 
Tungay = Dr of Orszagos piskolai Tanare- 
gy et. 


Norway : M. Rolf Pande. 
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historical criticism, but rather derives from it its power and 
usefulness. í 

With reference to mental training, M. Troux regrets that the 
first recommendation rather overlooks one important aspect of 
the problem : 

“The aims assigned to history teaching in the first two 
recommendations appear to me most praiseworthy, but there 
is one regrettable omission: even in our French lycées and 

. colleges, the object of this teaching should be to develop 
critical reflection, the critical spirit—a quality in which 
individuals and nations to-day are conspicuously Jacking, 
since they are only too ready to listen to mystical theories, to 
obey watchwords that pass unquestioned, peremptory in- 
structions and crass slogans.” 


I have quoted this observation because it appears to throw 
light on what should be the essential aim of French secondary 
education, particularly in its efforts to co-ordinate the various 
branches of knowledge. 

Moreover, M. Goblet was, I think, drawing attention to the 
same aspect of the question when he said that : 


“ Tt is laid down in the Belgian programme of middle-grade 
education that the various subjects are not ends in themselves 
but instruments of general culture. Impartiality is a quality 
which the cultured man should possess.” 


All our correspondents agree that the teaching of history 
should be based on the following principle laid down in the 
resolution: “ To understand and help the pupils to understand 
events and men so that they may be judged quite impartially.” 

In history teaching the dogmatic rôle of the teacher is reduced 
to a minimum by the necessities of the subject taught. Some 
teachers even deny that they have any right to pass judgment, 
and that appears to be the conclusion which emerges from the 
resolution : it is not for the teacher but for the child to judge. 
The teacher’s task is to provide him with the means of forming 
an impartial judgment. With a few slight variations, this is 
the gist of the various replies. I will quote some of them. 

M. Huby stresses the scientific and liberal character of French 
education : 

“We are entitled to believe ... that French history 
teaching, which is inspired by a purely scientific spirit, does 
its utmost to comply with the recommendation of the Liaison 
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Committee : ‘ to understand and help the pupils to understand 
events and men’ in the most varied forms of their activities. 
Like the teaching of all other subjects, it is based on a very 
liberal spirit and serves no tendentious ends. It is therefore 
very easy for it to follow the course mapped out by the 
Liaison Committee and it will always be prepared to pursue 
that course.” 


M. Legaret, who was good enough to summarise the views he 
expressed in the Advisory Committee at Geneva, emphasised the 
importance in France from this point of view of practical in- 
struction : 


“This study remains aloof from any desire to establish 
or justify some particular doctrine and excludes in particular 
any religious, ethnical or national preoccupations. It might 
be said that all that is human is of equal interest toit. Besides, 
practical instruction, which is playing an increasingly large 
part in history teaching in France, shows the pupils that they 
should be actuated solely by the desire for objective truth, 
and develops their critical sense; the putting forward of 
anything like dogmatic assertions or prejudices and espe- 
cially of any mystical theories, and hence any uniform official 
instruction designed to propagate those theories, are therefore 
ruled out completely.” 

M. Locker thought, that : 

“Neither moral edification nor mental training based on 
a system of philosophy of history had been the chief aim of 
the teaching of that subject in the Netherlands, and neither 
is that the case to-day. School textbooks for the use of free 
schools are the only exception to that rule. No great changes 
have been made since 1929. Nearly all school textbooks are 
designed to give the pupils a correct understanding of events 
and men and to enable them to form an impartial judgment 
of them.” 


History Teaching and the Training of the Future Citizen. 


As the reader will remember, the second recommendation 
defines the practical scope of the first one. History teaching is 
the most effective means of training the future citizen. M. Goblet, 
however, makes a reservation in this connection : 

“In my opinion, the second resolution, relating to the 
training of the future citizen, is too vague. It should have 
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`. read ‘ the patriotic training of the future citizen’. We could 
accept it with that qualification provided it was not exceeded. 
In Belgium, we are too much attached to our freedom to 
tolerate official and controlled training at the present time.” 


This expression might perhaps be more definite, but it is 
difficult to make it so in an international resolution which must 
allow legitimate scope for the different national cultures and 
traditions. We will consider this point by dealing in detail with 
some of the replies to the more definite corollary: National 
history must form the nucleus of the teaching. M. Goblet 
observes that : 


- “Since our country (Belgium) has been, since 848, the 
battleground and scene of contest of Western and Central 
Europe, our national history cannot form the nucleus of 
instruction. Out of the six years covered by the higher 
secondary course (athénées royauz) only two school years are 
devoted to national history, which, as laid down in the 
syllabus, should be co-ordinated with general history. (In 
lower secondary schools (écoles moyennes) only two terms of 
the three years’ course are devoted to national history.) ” 


M. Staneff also remarks that : 


“Bulgarian teachers of general and Bulgarian history 
consider that pupils should learn the past history of those 
nations which have contributed to the evolution of mankind, 
that they should be given a thorough knowledge of the 
rudiments of Bulgarian history from the arrival of the Bulgars 
in the Balkans down to the present day, and of the history 
of our neighbours.” 


Mrs. Tanner emphasised the importance attached to English 
history in the schools which are members of her Association : 


“ As we approach more modern times and the history to 
be studied becomes fuller and more complicated, less and less 
time can unfortunately be found for European history, so 
that, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, apart from 
the great events and characters in European history, it is, 
as a rule, only treated as it touches English history, though 
quite a fair proportion of schools do manage, by reducing the 
amount of English history taught, to give one year definitely 
to the study of later European history.” 
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Those observations are particularly noteworthy as revealing 
2, different tendency from the usual one : as a rule more importance 
is given to national history in the lowest classes, the pupils’ 
horizon being subsequently enlarged. 

Mrs, Tanner’s observations should not, however; be given too 
wide a scope because she herself stresses the fact that great 
changes are now taking place in history teaching in England. 
The great diversity which is a special feature of secondary edu- 
cation in that country should not, I think, be overlooked. 

Mrs. Tanner’s reply shows that the tendency in history 
teaching is not so very different from the usual practice to which 
we have referred, even if this tendency has not as yet been 
generally adopted. The Historical Panel of the Association of 
Headmistresses states that : 


“The Panel feels strongly that there should be training 
for citizenship. In some schools, one year’s syllabus is 
devoted to this, more often there are definite lessons along- 
side ordinary history lessons and always it is kept in mind 
throughout the general course. 

“(a) Another reason for taking national history as the 
code is the desirability in teaching of proceeding from the 
known to the less known. 

“ (b) There is a strong tendency in this country to teach 
in ever widening circles taking : 

(i) Local history, 
(ii) National and European history, 
(tis) World history. 

“(c) The Panel believes in taking European history 
parallel with English history. This method helps to correct 
a certain tendency to insularity of outlook, induced partly by 
our geographical position.” 


These replies show that the general trend of English history 
teaching is in harmony with the resolution. 

M. Locker points out. that national history occupies a rela- 
tively minor place in the teaching in the Netherlands : 


“In secondary schools, national history is, in most modern 
textbooks, shown as part of universal history, and never 
occupies more than a quarter of the total number of pages.” 


This fact is also underlined by his compatriot, M. Buurveld. 
He gives a reason which confirms what I have stated above— 
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namely, that no uniform rules can be imposed upon countries in 
which conditions differ so greatly : 


“The only statement which I cannot fully accept is that 
national history must constitute the core of the teaching. I 
believe that, in this country, universal history bulks larger, 
. perhaps because the country is a small one.” 


Dr. Madai is unequivocal : 


“In Hungary, we consider history teaching to be the most 
effective method of shaping the future citizen, and national 
history is the foundation of the whole of the teaching.” 


At all events, and whatever shades of opinion stand revealed, 
all the replies agree as to the need for refraining from any con- 
scious or unconscious systematic glorification of the country and ` 
even more from any deliberate disparagement of all other coun- 
tries. : 

We may usefully reproduce here certain specific indications 
given of the efforts made in various countries to ensure that school- 
books—or, at any rate, those used in public education—should 
conform to this rule. 


M. Rolf Pande draws attention to the significant part played 
by the Nord Association in Scandinavian countries : 

“The Inter-Scandinavian Nord Association, which has 
been in existence for some years, seeks to foster and stimulate 
relations between northern countries. It has given special 
attention to history teaching at the various stages of educa- 
tion. A committee, appointed by the Association, has 
undertaken a careful examination of all the authorised 
history books in those countries, and has drawn attention to 
any unconscious or accidental defects so detected, such as 
glorification of the native country, lack of impartiality, or 
narrowness of outlook. As a remedy, the committee recom- 
mends close collaboration in Scandinavian countries between 
authors of schoolbooks. That recommendation has been 
received favourably, although I am not yet in a position to 
indicate what practical results have been secured.” 


M. Locker points out that a recent official enquiry in the 
Netherlands has given satisfactory results : 


“A recent enquiry, carried out by the Netherlands 
Commission on History Teaching, from the standpoint of 
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the attitude shown in textbooks, has shown that the latter 
are generally free from any signs of jingoism or of vilification 
of other peoples.” 


M. Isaac, in an interview he gave me, quoted various concrete 
examples of the attitude underlying widely used French school- 
books, and pointed to the need for considering the part played 
by the teacher as well as that played by the textbook. Thus, in 
connection with courses in contemporary history and the parts 
that relate to the origins of the war of 1870 and of the great war 
of 1914-1918, and with particular reference to the delicate 
question of atrocities, we find that the author is always eareful 
to present both points of view. The German point of view is put 
forward in extracts taken from a good textbook (that of Maurer), 
which was in fairly wide use in Germany in 1980. On the subject 
of atrocities, documents originating from both sides are quoted, 
and the author is careful to lay stress upon the psychological 
factors involved. ` 

Thanks to German initiative, direct contact was established 
between French and German history teachers, for the purpose 
of examining history books. After the documentation required 
had been brought together, a meeting was held at the end of 
November 1985, which was attended by two duly accredited 
German teachers and by representatives of the Association of 
French History Teachers. Forty extremely important resolu- 
tions were adopted, with a few reservations on each side, and it 
was agreed to publish these simultaneously in each country. 

Two further replies concerning the impartiality of the history 
teacher in matters closely affecting national sentiment appear to 
me to deserve mention. First, M. Goblet states : 


“The commonsense of the Belgian citizen, his lack of 
any inordinate nationalistic feeling, and his spiritual indepen- 
dence, would not tolerate such self-glorification. It must be 
said, to the credit of our country, and of our school inspectors, 
that the Belgian teacher enjoys a very wide measure of free- 
dom of interpretation as to the actual programme of study.” 


Finally, here is the opinion of M. Staneff, who voices the 
attitude of Bulgarian teachers : 


“The pupil’s attention must be drawn to the prominent 
part played by the great men of national history; we must 
foster in them love for their people and country, and explain 
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to them, in an objective and impartial manner, relations with 
‘foreign countries, with special reference to economic and 
cultural influences. Conflicts and wars must be explained 
as natural consequences of the development of peoples and 
as the results of the influx of foreign elements in the Balkans. 
The struggles of the Christian peoples in the Balkans to achieve 
political, religious and cultural freedom are explained without 
manifesting hatred towards the former masters.” 


History Teaching and the Solidarity of Mankind. 


The third resolution deals with the function that the teaching 
of history may exercise in giving children an appreciation of the 
solidarity of mankind : 

“ History teaching in secondary schools must, particularly 
in the higher classes, lay stress upon economic phenomena 
and the inevitable interdependence of all civilised nations; it 
‘must also give prominence to the movement towards the 
solidarity of mankind and the part played in this respect by 
international organisations, and particularly by the League 
of Nations, which latter must be given a status proportionate 
to its importance and activities.” 

To what extent is economic history dwelt upon, and how 
far do teachers in the various countries believe that it can be 
stressed? 

This aspect of history, especially when taken in its widest 
sense, as the history of civilisation, has grown in importance 
everywhere. In many countries, such as Belgium and France, 
that importance is fully explained in the instructions. 
Mrs. Tanner draws attention to the great change which has 
taken place in Great Britain in the last thirty years: economic 
and social history is now taking precedence of political history. 


_ Mrs. Wilson confirms this, and gives two specific illustrations: 


“ (a) Many books dealing with this subject, and intended 
for school use, are now -being published; 

“(b) Teachers show a keen desire to obtain university 
degrees in economics.” 


Does this mean, however, that military and diplomatic 
history can now be disregarded in schools? Fearing that the 
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new tendency might be carried too far, some of those consulted 
have felt it wise to counsel caution. Here are the most interesting 
replies on this point : 

The Bureau of the Historical Section of Women Secondary- 
school Teachers in Great Britain states : 

“ History should be studied in an all-round manner. In 
its widest sense, it includes the story of life in all its aspects, 
and we must take care in teaching not to stress one aspect 
to the exclusion of others or in such a way as to make one 
set of causes appear to underlie movements which really are 
much more complex.” 


M. Huby states : 


“ In France, the study of history has long included the due 
consideration of economic phenomena. It is enough, in this , 
connection, to refer to the Ministry’s Instructions of Sep- 
tember 2nd, 1925, which give repeated evidence of a concern 
that teachers should pay due regard to the economic causes of 
important events. 

“ French teaching does not, however, on that account seek 
to exclude other aspects of past events; without desiring to go 
into the details of military operations or negotiations, we 
would nevertheless deem it unwise to give insufficient atten- 
tion to the place occupied by war and diplomacy in the por- 
trayal of the past.” 


League of Nations Teaching. 


Here again we find unanimity. In all seven countries from 
which replies have reached us, the League is given its due place, 
de facto and de jure, in the teaching of history. What is that 
place? The importance of the answer to that question justifies, 
I believe, a brief review of the replies received, every one of 
which deserves mention. ` 


M. Goblet states : 


“For more than ten years, League of Nations teaching has 
formed part of our programme.” 
M. Staneff states : 


“ In Bulgaria, it is the invariable practice, towards the end 
of each course and by way of conclusion, to explain to pupils 
that mddern times necessitate full co-operation between 
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peoples, and to express the hope that disputes between nations 
will find their best solution through the pacific mechanism of 


the League.” 
M. Huby states : 


“ A study of the work of the League has naturally found 
its place in the programmes of the philosophy and mathe- 
matics classes, a place corresponding to the age at which 
pupils may appropriately be led to take an interest in, and to 
ponder over, a topic of such importance.” 


M. Troux: 


“ The reference to the League of Nations as being given a 
place in this enquiry worthy of its importance and its work 
may in fact appear to some of us as a discreet suggestion that 
we should put forward an apologia for the League. Even if— 
as I think—this is only apparently the case, we should be very 
careful to beware any such form of words. The League of 
Nations is a most important institution of which we should 
speak, and of whieh we do speak, as historians and not as 
propagandists. To trace the origins of the League, its deve- 
lopment and its work, without concealing its weaknesses, its 
deficiencies or its failures, and also without belittling the good 
work it has done and its successes : such, in my opinion, is the 
strict duty and the only duty of professors of history and of 
historians.” 


M. Boucau : 


“ The following is the attitude of our Society towards the 
League of Nations. 

“In France, the subject is studied in the highest class of 
the philosophy-mathematics branch. We have to introduce 
it in connection with the Treaty of Versailles and of its later 
history up to about 1988-1985. We take a generally favour- 
able view of the League, bringing out its international rôle, 
its usefulness, and the services it has rendered and still renders 
from the international point of view (International Labour 
Office Statistics, Economic or Social Studies). 

“ Nevertheless, we study it in the same manner as we 
study any other human institution; we note its place in 
history, but, in accordance with the traditions of French 
history teaching, we do so objectively, without any tendency to 
disparagement or any intention to apologise for it. 
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“ It is enough for us to say what is and what has been, and 
to point out what might be. Most French history teachers 
would not agree to give ‘orie-way ’ teaching, whether in the 
direction of deliberate attack upon the institution or sys- 
tematic defence of it.” 


M. Legaret : 

“So far as concerns actual knowledge of the League, the 
present organisation of French teaching programmes provides 
for the study by the various classes of long periods of history 
taken successfully in chronological periods. In other words, 
from the historians point of view, the League of Nations 
represents an historical fact which finds its natural place in 
the programme of contemporary history as taught at the end 
of the secondary courses in the elementary philosophy and 
mathematics classes. Hence, it is only in those classes that 
reference is made to the League, its origin, its organisation 
and its activities, and teachers always devote one lesson to 
the League. 

“ It is not referred to in the other classes, because the 
period studied does not involve reference to it. 

“ Tt is therefore desirable, as has been suggested at Geneva, 
that the League should take the necessary steps to make 
itself known : 

“ (a) By short but informative pamphlets to be distri- 
buted to all pupils; 
“ (b) By detailed works to be placed in all school 
libraries; ' 
“ (e) By the means of publicity available through the 
recent introduction of broadcasting in schools.” 
Mrs. Tanner : 

“A large number of English secondary schools have as 
one of the school activities a junior branch of the League of 
Nations Union, membership of which is voluntary; these 
branches hold regular meetings and, by means of lectures given 
by outsiders or by the members themselves, study circles, 
debates, model meetings of the Assembly, etc., keep them- 
selves informed of matters being dealt with by the League 
of Nations.” 


Mrs. Wilson : 


“The Panel believes in taking the League of Nations as 
an event of great historical importance and giving information 
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about its work, not from the point of view of propaganda, 
but as history.” 


M. Locker : 


“ The League of Nations is treated in almost all textbooks 
in the Netherlands. An enquiry carried out by the Nether- 
lands Commission for History Teaching and concluded two 
years ago showed that in 26 % of the school books the 
account given of the League was satisfactory, in 80.5 % 
adequate, in 84.5 %, inadequate.” 


M. Madai : - 

“In Hungary, in the higher classes for the study of his- 
tory, stress is laid on phenomena of an economic character 
and on the necessary interdependence of all civilised nations. 
The movement towards the solidarity of mankind is empha- 
sised, and great benefits for the country are anticipated from 
that movement. Full attention is given to the international 
organisations which are evidence of this movement towards 
the solidarity of mankind, and particular interest is taken in 
the League of Nations, the loftiest rôle of which is regarded 
in our country as the protection of the weak and the redress 
of injustice.” 

M. Rolf Pande: 

“It may perhaps interest you to know that all history 
textbooks used in Norwegian primary and secondary schools 
devote several pages to the activities of the League, and that 
information as to international organisations which stand for 
the solidarity of mankind is included in our programmes.” 


4 
= * 


This evidence is far from complete and I am not qualified to 


draw any conclusions from it. One reassuring impression that 
may be inferred from it is that there is a certain community of 
views. On this point, I may perhaps say that this agreement on 
the essential point shows the value of our international profes- 
sional associations. There must necessarily be a certain unity 
of view among persons whose profession confronts them with the 
same actual facts, and this unity may render very valuable 
service to the cause of peace, particularly in the case of men 
whose mission is to educate the citizens of to-morrow, men who 
themselves have been trained in the humanities. 
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The Joint Committee is therefore only doing its duty in 
following vigilantly, encouraging and, where necessary, suggest- 
ing action on these lines. I think, in particular, that it should 
use its influence to prevent certain initiatives from being for- 
gotten as a result of unfortunate circumstances, and also perhaps 
by reason of certain hostile attitudes or indifference in some 
quarters. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WORK 





THE PROBLEM OF RAW MATERIALS 
‚AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


IMPORTANCE OF Raw MATERIALS. 


Every reader of the newspapers and every observer of public 
affairs is aware of the part played in the structure of the different 
national economies and in international trade relations by 
certain important raw materials, such as coal, petroleum, iron, 
copper, tin, aluminium, lead, zinc, nickel, textile fibres, wood, 
rubber, fats, ete. These commodities are indispensable to the 
most varied industries, which could no more do without them than 
the human organism could do without regular and suitable food. 
The unprecedented impetus acquired by technical methods 
during the last one hundred and fifty years, the growth of many 
new industries and the ever more varied use of different raw 
materials rendered possible by science are all factors which have 
served to increase the importance of these materials to economic 
life, political power and to the very existence of nations. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Throughout history, and more particularly since the great 
geographical discoveries which marked the beginning of modern 
times, stateamen and economists who have had the future of 
their people at heart have always been preoccupied with the 
problem of procuring raw materials for their countries. But it 
was not until the rapid industrialisation of the principal Euro- 
pean. countries during the last century that the problem of raw 
materials acquired the great importance it has to-day. 

When nations realised for the first time that technical and 
scientific progress enabled them to create new industries capable 
of providing work for millions of people and of thus raising the 
general standard of living, and when, at the same time, they 
became aware of the advantages which rich supplies of raw 
materials on their own territory gave them for competing on the 
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world market, then began the modern era of imperialism, of the 
struggle for the possession of oversea territories with their coveted 
storehouses of raw materials, of the struggle, too, for markets 
which made it possible to acquire the financial resources neces- 
sary for the purchase of the basic products for growing or fully 
developed industries. 

This struggle for the possession of territories rich in raw 
materials constituted one of the most important aspects of pre-war 
international policy. Furthermore, certain de facto monopolies 
of raw materials of great importance, held by private individuals 
or by countries, inevitably created a certain uneasiness among 
nations with a less productive soil or sub-soil or a less favourable 
climate. Yet, during this period, no country was faced with 
insurmountable difficulties in obtaining raw materials. It is easy 
to understand why the relatively free movement of commodities, 
capital and labour, which was the guiding principle of the com- 
mercial policy of this period, enabled, generally speaking, every 
nation possessing a developed economic system to participate in 
the general well-bemg and to obtain, in exchange for services 

_ which its special structural conditions made it possible for it to 
render to the international community, all the commodities 
required for its economic expansion. 


POSITION IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE WORLD Wank. 


The world war destroyed enormous quantities of economic 
goods of every kind; what was more important, it also destroyed 
the ingenious system of international division of labour which 
formed the basis of peace-time international economy. On the 
other hand, it profoundly modified the position of the different 
countries in regard to the problem of obtaining raw materials for 
their industries. It was then that certain nations experienced for 
the first time real difficulties in securing imports of raw materials 
which were necessary, not only for their well-being, but also for 
their very existence. As a result of control and restrictions 
introduced into numerous States during and immediately after 
the war, and as a result, too, of the collapse of some national 
currencies, a certain scarcity of raw materials made itself felt 
and slowed down the return to normal activity, particularly in 
certain industrial countries of continental Europe. This state of 
affairs gave rise to numerous demands that some form of inter- 
national action capable of solving this burning problem should 
be attempted. 
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Finest EFFORTS or THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS. 


Thus, as early at March 1919, the Italian delegates to the 
Raw Materials Committee of the Peace Conference submitted a 
motion on this subject. Other recommendations and resolutions 
by various international bodies followed and caused the Council 
of the League, in October 1920, to instruct the Economic Section 
of its provisional Economic and Financial Committee to open an 
enquiry into the matter. As aresult of this enquiry the Economic 
Section submitted a report in September 1921, to which was 
annexed an examination of the various aspects of the problem of 
raw materials by Professor Gini. 

Unfortunately, the proposals contained, in this report led to 
no practical results. This was due to the fact that the enquiry 
had been decided upon at a time of high prices and scarcity of raw 
materials, whereas, at the time of the publication of the report, 
the world economic situation had undergone a profound change. 
There had been a heavy fall in prices; producing countries, not 
importing countries, were now faced with obstacles on the raw- 
materials market and had difficulties in finding purchasers for 
their products. Professor Gini’s work had no longer the same 
immediate interest and remained almost unnoticed. 


LATER WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Since then, the question of raw materials has only been 
examined, by the League in connection with the general efforts 
made to restore the international economic system to the state of 
equilibrium and relative freedom which prevailed before the war. 
Thus the World Economic Conference of 1927 and the Monetary 
and Economic Conference of 1988 laid great emphasis on the 
importance of a better organisation of production and of a better 
distribution of the principal raw materials in order to establish 
international trade relations on a sound and durable basis. 
Something was done, though this work was confined to certain 
products, in particular hides and bones (international agreements 
of 1928 regulating exportation), coal, sugar and cement, and, 
later, a certain number of other important commodities, such as 
wheat (Conference of August 1988, which laid the foundations of 
an agreement for the reorganisation of the international wheat 
market). 

Generally speaking, however, the League’s economic activity 
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was more concerned with freeing international trade from multi- 
farious obstacles than with solving the problems relating to raw 
materials. 


DEVELOPMENTS UP TO THE ENQUIRY oF 1987. 


‘The problem of raw materials again became urgent, however, 
when, during the general economic ‘depression which began in 
1929, many countries once more found themselves confronted with 
ever-increasing difficulties in obtaining raw materials. It is true 
that in the case of some countries these difficulties were chiefly 
connected, with payments for such materials and were the result 
of a shortage of foreign exchange which was due to the fall in 
prices, particularly agricultural prices,.to the shrinking of inter- 
national trade and to the financial and banking collapses which 
marked the beginning of the crisis. But the more the economic 
depression deepened, chiefly asa result of political events that need 
not be mentioned here, the more another aspect of the problem of 
raw materials attracted attention in public discussion. From 
now on, the supply of raw materials played an important part 
in every State which was anxious to secure a continuous develop- 
ment of all its forces of production and aspired at the same time 
to be economically and politically as independent as possible 
of foreign countries. This preoccupation led several States to 
demand a redistribution of certain territories rich in raw Materials 
and caused them, moreover, to adopt an economic policy aiming 
at complete autarchy. 

The general interest thus aroused in this aspect of the problem 
of raw materials was reflected in a proposal made by the United 
Kingdom Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, to the Assembly of the League (September 1985) for an 
enquiry limited to colonial raw materials and laying special 
stress on the unrestricted distribution of such raw materials 
among industrial countries needing them, so as to dispel all fears 
of exclusion or monopoly. 

The question was raised again at the Assembly in the following 
year by Mr. Eden, Sir Samuel Hoare’s successor, with the result 
that the Assembly adopted a resolution requesting the Council to 
appoint a Committee of Enquiry into the question of equal 
commercial access for all nations to certain raw materials. 


Work OF THE COMMITTEE or Enquiry. 


In response to this Assembly resolution, the Council set up, 
early in 1987, a Committee consisting of members of the Economic 
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and Financial Committees of the League of Nations and of cther 
experts belonging to States, whether Members of the League or 
not, which were particularly interested in the problem of raw 
materials. As regards countries not members of the League, 
Brazilian, American and Japanese experts took part in the 
Committee’s proceedings, but it was unable to procure the assist- 
ance of German or Italian experts. 

In the course of its proceedings, the Committee also called in 
the assistance of several other experts, either to examine in 
greater detail the difficulties of transfer and-payment of certain 
countries, or to study certain financial and economic suggestions 
which had been submitted toit. It held three sessions, in March, 
June and September, 1987, respectively. After its third session, 
the Committee published a report, of which the following is a 
brief summary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE or ENquimmy.! 


Keeping strictly to its terms of reference, the Committee 
avoided dealing with the political questions connected with the 
problem of raw materials. It accordingly refrained from consi- 
dering any new distribution of territory, any possibility of reform- 
ing the mandates system, or any other reforms likely to have 
a far-reaching effect on the present situation, although these 
questions have been frequently discussed in public. At the same 
time, the Committee did not confine itself to studying the question 
of colonial raw materials. It made a general examination of the 
possibility of international co-operation in facilitating commercial 
access to raw materials for all countries engaged in peaceful trade. 

The Committee recognises that the unequal distribution of 
raw materials is liable to cause difficulties to countries lacking 
these materials, particularly when, for demographic or financial 
reasons, they are obliged to develop their industrial production 
during a period of international economic depression. : But it 
regards the question of raw materials primarily as an aspect of 
the more general problem of the widest possible restoration of 
conditions of equilibrium in international trade. These condi- 
tions include the free circulation of persons, goods and capital. 
Once this has been achieved, the difficulties at present expe- 
rienced by certain countries in obtaining supplies of raw materials 


1 Document A.27.1987.ILB. : Report of the Committee for the Study of 
the Problem of Raw Materials. 
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will, in the Committee’s opinion, completely disappear, or will at 
any rate be greatly reduced. 

Further, the Committee recalls certain general considerations 
which, in its opinion, have not been sufficiently taken into 
account in the previous discussions. Among the points it empha- 
sises is the fact that the relative importance of certain raw 
materials undergoes considerable changes owing to technical 
progress. Moreover, the problem takes on two very different 
aspects in a period of shortage and in a period of abundance of 
raw materials. In normal circumstances, the profitability of the 
exploitation of certain raw materials takes precedence over the 
desire to possess at any cost territories containing such materials. 
Moreover, while the Committee is mindful of the fact that the 
importance of a raw material is not indicated by its aggregate 
weight or value in international trade but consists in the greater 
or less degree of indispensability which it possesses for the industry 
of the consuming countries, it draws attention to the fact that 
the majority of raw materials are produced, not in colonies, but 
wholely or to a great extent in sovereign countries. Lastly, 
examining the argument often put forward in the debates on 
raw materials, that certain countries have a special interest in 
a ready access to raw materials, since the increase in their popu- 
lation forces them to rapid industrialisation, the Committee 
considers that the relationship between population increase and 
raw-material supply is not so closely connected with the national 
resources of any given country as with the development of inter- 
national commercial relations. 

As regards the definite complaints made by countries lacking 
raw materials, the Committee draws a distinction between those 
concerning the supply of such products and those concerning 
their payment. 

The Committee considers that the difficulties experienced by 
certain countries in connection with the supply of raw materials 
are less serious than those concerning their payment. It has 
divided them into five categories : prohibitions and restrictions on 
the export of raw materials; export duties; measures restricting 
the free exploitation of natural resources; international regulation 
schemes relating to the supply of raw materials, and monopolies 
hampering the free circulation of raw materials owing to their 
tendency to cause an artificial rise in prices. © 

The Committee recommends that all nations, either by auto- 
nomous action or by an international convention, should bind 
themselves not to use prohibitions or restrictions designed to 
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apply pressure to other countries, to preserve uneconomic indus- 
tries or to maintain an artificial level of prices, either by creating 
an excessive supply in the internal market, by starving the 
market or by maintaining monopolies or quasi-monopolies. 

Similarly, the Committee hopes that no unjustiflable hin- 
drances will be placed in the way of the development of natural 
resources, and that, particularly in colonial territories, the dif- 
ferent forms of discrimination against the nationals of third 
countries will be progressively modified in favour of a more 

The question of regulation schemes arose in a very delicate 
form, for, in the past, some of these schemes had met with very 
severe criticism on the part of consumers (persons or countries) 
of the products in question. While the Committee recognises 
the defects or dangers that might be, or have in certain cases been, 
presented, by such schemes, it considers that the Governmental 
regulation schemes at present in force (in regard to tin, rubber, 
tea and sugar) have, in general, had good effects. It accordingly 
recommends that the main principles contained in these schemes 
should be applied, either by autonomous action of the States 
concerned, or by international understanding, to all official or 
private schemes for the regulation of the production or sale of 
raw materials (including certain foodstuffs). Among these prin- 
ciples may be mentioned an effective representation of consumers, 
adequate publicity, as complete Governmental control as possible, 
and sufficient elasticity to enable account to be taken of the 
necessities of the situation. 

The Committee recognised that several countries are expe- 
riencing great difficulties in acquiring and paying for certain raw 
materials. It expressed the opinion that these difficulties were 
largely due, either to the financial and economic policy practised. 
by these countries, or in some cases to their armaments policy. 
In the Committee’s opinion, these difficulties would be much . 
reduced if countries once more showed a sincere spirit of inter- 
national co-operation in their foreign relations. Nevertheless, the 
only really permanent solution of the problem of raw materials. 
must consist in the restoration of international exchanges in men, 
goods and capital on the widest basis. 

Pending this restoration, which will naturally necessitate a 
profound modification in the political, economic and financial 
conditions of to-day, the report makes certain suggestions regard- 
ing the technical measures which might mitigate the: greatest 
difficulties and prepare the way for a return to a more normal 
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regime of international trade. In this connection, it emphasises 
the necessity for concerted international action, aiming chiefly 
at a general restoration of freedom of transfers, at placing the 
economic structure of the countries which have suffered most 
severely from the depression on a sounder footing, and at the 
gradual removal of the worst obstacles to the development of 
international trade (clearings, exchange control, quotas, etc.). 

Hence, the Committee recognised that the only true solution 
for the problem of raw materials is the restoration of the inter- 
national economic situation on the lines advocated for many years 
past by the competent technical organs of the League of Nations.? 


DECISIONS TAKEN BY THE 1987 ASSEMBLY IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE REPORT oF THE COMMITTEE ON Raw MATERIAIS. 


- Almost simultaneously with the appearance of the report of 
the Committee on Raw Materials, the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations published a report * containing conclusions and 
recommendations similar to those of the report we have just 
summarised. On the proposal of the Committee on Raw 
Materials, the Assembly requested the competent technical 
organs of the League—namely, the Economic and Financial 
Committees—to pursue, in consultation with the parties con- 
cerned, the study of the methods which should be adopted in 
order to apply these conclusions and recommendations. The two 
Committees met at the end of November 1987 in order to decide 
upon the methods and programme to be adopted in carrying out 
this important task entrusted to them by the Members of the 
League of Nations. 


"Sep ti iaia aaa sre ho pice nicl poi yeaa tne o 
1984 and December 1936 under the following titles : ‘The League of 
Nations and World Economy ” and “ The League of Nationa Economic and 
Tey Organisation and the Franco-Anglo-American Bid for Economic 


a Donniete C.858.M.242.1987.ILB. : “ Remarks on the Present Phase 
of International Economic Relations (Sep tember 1887) : The Carrying-out of 
the Programme of the Tripartite Declaration of September 26th, 1986 ”. 
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REFORM OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS : 
APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE COVENANT. 


CHAPTER I.—HISTORICAL SUMMARY AND DOCUMENTATION. 


This study is divided into two chapters. 

Chapter I, “ Historical Summary and Documentation ”, which 
is necessarily dry, traces the various stages of procedure, quotes 
the main decisions taken and indicates the sources from which 
the documentary material is drawn. 

Chapter II describes the position now reached in this matter, 
and examines certain specific problems. 


Origin of the Question. 


The question of reforming the League was first raised, as a 
result of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, at the session of the League 
Assembly held in July 1986 (continuation of the sixteenth ordi- 
nary session of the Assembly). 

On July 4th, 1986, the Assembly adopted the following 
resolution : 1 

ae 

“The Assembly, 

“(1) Having met again on the initiative of the Government 
of the Argentine Republic, and in pursuance of the decision 
to adjourn its session taken on October 11th, 1985, in order 
to examine the situation arising out of the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute; 

“(2) Taking note of the communications and declarations 
which have been made to it on this subject; 

“(8) Noting that various circumstances have prevented 
the full application of the Covenant of the League of Nations; 

“(4) Remaining firmly attached to the principles of the 
Covenant, which are also expressed in other diplomatic instru- 
ments such as the declaration of the American States, dated 


1 Records of the Sixteenth Ordinary Seasion of the Assembly, Plenary 
Meetings, Part I, page 65. 4 
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August 8rd, 1982, excluding the settlement of territorial 
questions by force; 


“ (5) Being desirous of strengthening the authority of the 
League of Nations by adapting the application of these principles 
to the lessons of experience ; 

“(6) Being convinced that it is necessary to strengthen 
the real effectiveness of the guarantees of security which the 
League affords to its Members; . 


“Recommends that the Council : 


“ (a) Should invite the Governments of the Members of 
the League to send to the Secretary-General, so far as possible 
before September Ist, 1986, any proposals they may wish to 
make in order to improve, in the spirit or within the limits laid 
down. above, the application of the principles of the Covenant; 

“ (b) Should instruct the Secretary-General to make a 
first examination and classification of these proposals; ~~ 

“ (c) Should report to the Assembly at its next meeting 
on the state of the question.” 


Views of Governments. 


1. In reply to the invitation extended to them, twenty-seven 
Governments forwarded a written communication to the Secre- 
tary-General. Other Governments expressed their views orally, 
in the course of the general discussion at the seventeenth ordinary 
session of the Assembly (September-October 1986). 


2. The views expressed in writing or orally have been analysed 
and collated by the Secretariat of the League and published in a 
special document.t 


8. The question of the ‘application of the principles of the 
Covenant was examined during the general discussion at the 
eighteenth ordinary session of the Assembly (September-October 
1987). 


1 Official Journal of the League of Nations, Special Supplement No. 184. 
The main contenta Mart written communications from Governments, 
which are reproduced In in halt, and cea the Secretariat’s analysis of all the views 
expressed, in writing , by Governments. 

The reply of the Of the Netherlan ’ Government, dated December 2nd, EA 
and the second reply of the Polish Government, dated December 9th, 1 
were received too late for inclusion in this document, 
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Creation of the Committee of Twenty-eight. 


The Assembly Resolution of October 10th, 1986. 


On October 8th, 1986, the Assembly decided to set up a 
Special Main Committee “for the question of the application of 
the principles of the Covenant and of problems connected there- 
with "1 This was to be an Assembly Committee similar to those 
(First to Sixth Committees) normally reporting to the full 
Assembly. 

The Committee met twice to ‘consider the setting-up of an 
Investigating Committee, which would take up the problem of 
the application of the Covenant. The composition of this Com- 
mittee—t.e., the number of members—was discussed at some 
length. 

On October 10th, 1986, the Assembly, on the proposal of the 
Special Main Committee, adopted the following resolution :? 


1 The Assembly, 
Acting upon the recommendation adopted by the Assembly on July 4th, 


Ha to the replies of the Governments of States Members to 
the invitation extended to them in pursuance of that recommendation; 

Having regard to the statements that have been made concerning the 
application of the principles of the Covenant during the general discussion; 

Considering that, the problems which arise out of the question 
of the application of the ciples of the Covenant, and which must there- 
fore be covered by the enquiry into that subject, mention should be made 
of the problem, already considered by the League, of harmonising or co-ordi- 
nating the Covenant with other treaties of a universal tendency 
at the c settlement of international lenis that is to say, the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War, ed at 


> 


are ; 
Considering that sop iter pronio already envisaged by the League of 
Nations is also connected the question of the application of the prin- 
apis of the Covenant—namely, the prohibition, in e of the provisions 
of the Covenant, of the supply of arms and war material to belligerents—a 
protien oe way of Y was entrusted by the Council to a Special 

mmittee, which ded its work owing to the fact that the Assembly 
was also dealing with question of the application of the principles of the 
Covenant : 


Decides to set up a S Main Committee of the kind provided for in 
Rule 14 of the Rules of ure for the question of the application of the 
connected therewith, the 


Plenary Meetings, pages 108-9.) 
2 Records of the Seventeenth Ordinary Session of the Assembly, Plenary 


Meetings, page 141. 
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“ The Assembly, 


“ Recalling its recommendation of July 4th, 1986, and its 
resolution adopted on October 8th, 1986; 

“ Adopts the foregoing report (document A.88.1986. VIT); 
and 

“ Decides to set up the Committee proposed in this report 
to study all the proposals which have been, or may be, made 
by Governments regarding the application of the principles 
of the Covenant and the problems connected therewith. 

“On the basis of this study, the Committee will prepare 
a report, as soon as possible, indicating the definite provisions 
the adoption of which it recommends with a view to giving 
practical effect to the above-mentioned recommendation of 
July 4th, 1986. 

“This report shall be submitted to the Governments of 
the States Members of the League of Nations to serve as a 
basis for the decisions to be taken in this matter. 

“The Committee shall be authorised to propose a special 
session of the Assembly, should it consider it advisable to 
do so.” 


The New Committee set up by the Assembly Resolution of 
October 10th, 1986 (“ Comite of Twenty-eight ”). 


Composition of the Commitice.—The report! submitted by 
Mr. Bruce (Australia), to which reference is made in the Assembly 
resolution, indicates how the committee should be constituted. 
It states : 


“. . . the Committee considered that, since the ques- 
tion was one of vital interest to all Members [t.¢., the Members 
of the League] it would be well to contemplate the establish- 
ment of a committee on which all the views expressed would 
be represented. The Council, to a great extent, represents 
those views; but the Committee considered that there was 
occasion to follow certain precedents and to propose to the 
Assembly the setting-up of a larger committee, including, 

‘besides representatives of all the Members of the Council, 
the delegates of certain League Members who do not at pre- 
sent hold seats on the Council. 


ee re ana) Cement ne ie Ape Minutes 
of the Special Main Committee, page 
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“The Committee therefore proposes that the suggested 
committee should be composed of the following Members of 


the League : 


Argentine, Italy, 

Austria, Latvia, 

Belgium, Mexico, 

Bolivia, Netherlands, 

United Kingdom of Great New Zealand, 
Britam and Northern Ireland, Poland, 

Bulgaria, Portugal, 

Canada, Roumania, 

Chile,’ Spain, 

China, Sweden, 

Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 

Ecuador, Turkey, 

France, Uruguay, 

Greece, Union of Soviet 

Iran, Socialist Republics. 


“ The Committee further proposes that the committee thus 
constituted should be empowered to invite to take part in its 
discussions, during the consideration of any given proposal, 
any other member of the League whose opinions it might seem 
desirable to ascertain.” 


Competence of the Commitiee.—The Committee is competent to 
examine four questions. 

Three questions were referred to the Committee by the 
Assembly. 

In the first place the Committee has to study the proposals 
made by Governments regarding the application of the principles 
of the Covenant. 

Mr. Bruce’s report states : 

“As regards the committee’s terms of reference, the 
Committee recalls that these are defined in two texts already 
adopted by the Assembly : the recommendation of July 4th, 
1986, and the resolution voted on October 8th. 

“ These texts define the spirit in which the Assembly hopes 
that the study which it has undertaken will be carried out.” 
In the second place the Committee has to examine two 

further questions : the harmonising of the Covenant of the League 
with the Pact of Paris, and the supply of arms and.war material to 
belligerents. 
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Mr. Bruce’s report states in this connection : 

“It follows from the resolution adopted by the Assembly 
on October 8th that the Committee which it is proposed to set 
up would take the place of the Committee of all the Members 
of the League appomted by the Assembly’s resolution of 
September 25th, 1981, and also of the Special Committee 
appointed to study the question of the prohibition, in virtue 
of the provisions of the Covenant, of the supply of arms and 
war material to belligerents.” 


One question has been referred to the Committee of Twenty- 
eight by the Council. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the League on January 
26th, 1987,1 referred a further question to the Committee of 
Twenty-eight : in what circumstances and subject to what conditions 
an advisory opinion may be requested under Article 14 of the 
Covenant. 


Functions of the Committee-—The Committee will have to 
formulate proposals for submission to Governments, in accor- 
dance with the terms of the Assembly resolution of October 10th, 
1986. 


First Session of the Committee of Twenty-eight. 
(December 14th to 17th, 19886.) 


The Committee of Twenty-eight elected M. Rourayin (Bel- 
gium) as Chairman. 

The Committee, at its first session, drew up its programme of 
work. 


Establishment of the List of Questions to be esamined. 


. The Committee took as a basis a summary of the questions 
raised by Governments in their observations on the application 
of the Covenant. It divided all these questions into two cate- 
gories, the first consisting of questions which, because of their 


1 Ninety-sixth Session of the Council, Minutes, page 108. 


re The Counci n the Committee by the 
1 requests set y 8 
resolution of October 10th, 1986, to study the ap Boerne Fi 
les of the Covenant and the problema therewith, to under- 

a study of the question formulated by the Assembly’s resolution 

of September 28th, 1985—viz., the question in what circumstances and 
su ect to what conditions an advisory opinion may be requested’ under 

14 of the Covenant.” 
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importance or their state of development,! should be dealt with 
first. 


In classifying the questions, the Committee took spécially 
into account the number of Governments which, in their obser- 
vations, had drawn attention to such and such a question. 


The Two Categories of Questions singled out by the Committee for’ 
Category I. 
Universality of the League of Nattons.—This question was 
among those mentioned by the largest number of Governments. 


It was specified that the general question of universality embraced 
the following problems : * 


(1) Participation of all States in the League; (2) collaboration 
with non-member States ; (8) co-ordination of the League Covenant 
. with the Pact of Paris and the Argentine Pact (Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro of October 10th, 1988); (4) general or continental organi- 
sation of the League. | 

It was understood that, in connection with the question of 
collaboration with non-member States, special forms of co-- 
operation (economic and financial co-operation, co-operation with 
a view to international rapprochement) might be discussed, in 
addition to collaboration in general. 


Separation of the League Covenant from the Peace Treattes.* 


Choice of Methods to be used for the Application of the Principles 
of the Covenani.*—Various methods could be employed, such as 
the amendment of the Covenant, the adoption of resolutions by 
the Assembly, the conclusion of agreements supplementing the 
Covenant. 

Article 10.5—Article 10 was included in the first category ` 
owing to its connection with Article 16. 


Article 11.5—A large number of Governments made proposals ` 
or declarations with regard to Article 11. 


1 Proposal made by the Chairman and adopted at the Committee’s 
second mes ; Minutes, pages 1 and: 2. (December : 

20O on by the Chairman at the second meeting on December 15th, 
1986, pages 8 and 18, and decision of the Committee, 14. 
* Cbnemittes of Twenty-eight, Minutes, Second Mesting, page 18. 

4 Committee of Twenty-eight, Minutes, Third Meeting, pages 7 to 9. 
s Ibid., page 15. 
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Article 16.!—Many Governments expressed opinions regarding 
Article 16. 

‘Article 19.1—A considerable number of Governments referred 
to Afticle 19. 


Category II. 
The questions included in the second category were as follows : 
Interpretation of the Covenant.3 f 
Article 1 4 (Admission and Withdrawal of States). 
Article 84 (The Assembly).—Two Governments raised the 


question of the respective jurisdictions of the Council and the 
Assembly. 

Article 4t (The Council).—The Chairman called attention to 
the fact that, by an Assembly resolution, the question of the 
composition of the Council was to be submitted to a special 
technical committee. That was not a sufficient reason for the 
Committee to shelve it, but it should be classified in category Il. 

Article 75 (The Secretariat). 

Article 18 * (Arbitration or Judicial Settlement). 

Article 14 * (Permanent Court of International Justice). 

Article 217 (Regional Agreements). 

Article 227 (Mandates). 


Questions held over. 


Article 6 ® (Unanimity Rule).—The Chairman pointed out 
that no Government had proposed to change the general rule laid 
down in Article 5, but had merely suggested that exceptions 
should be made to it in special cases, and in the case of Article 11 
and Article 14 in particular. The question should therefore be 
examined in connection with those articles. 


Article 8 °? (Disarmament).—The Chairman observed that, for 


1 Committee a Twenty-eight, Minutes, Third Meeting, page 17. 


2 
a oaa or of ‘Twenty-eight, Minutes, Saa Meeting, pages 3 z a 16. 
1 Committee of Twenty-eight, Minutes, Third Means, page 1 
18. 
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the moment, the question of disarmament belonged to another 
body—namely, the Disarmament Conference. 

Article 121 (Prohibition of Resort to War).—Article 12 was 
not examined as such. The Chairman pointed out that the ques- 
tion of the bringing into harmony of the League Covenant with 
the Pact of Paris raised by several States came under the ques- 
tion of the co-ordination of the different pacts which formed part 
of the question of universality already classified in category I. 

Article 15% (Enquiry and examination by Council).—The 
Chairman said that the observation on this article made by one 
Government really related to Article 16. 

Article 18* (Registration of Treaties)—The Chairman said 
that the observation on this article made by one Government was 
connected with the question of regional security pacts—i.e., with 
Article 16. 


New Questions. 


The Chairman said that Governments had every latitude to 
refer new questions to the Committee. 3 


Organisation of Preparatory Work. 
Documents and Reports. 


The Committee of Twenty-eight, after classifying the ques- 
tions to be examined, decided how the preparatory work should 
be undertaken. 

It decided, on the one hand, that the League Secretariat should 
prepare the documentary material and, on the other, that Rap- 
porteurs, chosen from among its members, should report on the 
various questions. ; 

It was specified that the Rapporteurs’ task would be not to 
propose solutions but to raise problems,‘ that the Rapporteurs 
would each act on his own responsibility but would keep in touch 
with each other and that they would form, not a committee, but 
a group. § 

1 Committee of Twenty-eight, Minutes, Third Meeting, page 15. 

it oe 

«Committee of Twenty-eight, Statement by the Chairman, Minutes, 

* Ibid., page ees 


t 
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Appointment of Rapporteurs and Distribution of Questions among 
them. 


The majority of the questions assigned to the Rapporteurs are 
those classified by the Committee in Category I, but they also 
include a few coming under Category IL 

Moreover, the list of questions on which separate reports are 
to be drawn up was not based simply on the list of questions 
divided by the Committee into the two categories mentioned 
above. For instance, the general question of the universality of 
the League has been dealt with in four separate reports. On 
the other hand, several articles of the Covenant have been dealt 
with in a single report relating to the pacific settlement of disputes. 

A memorandum (documentation) has been prepared by the 
Secretariat for each report. 

The list of rapporteurs and the subjects of the reports and 
memoranda by the Secretariat is given below, showing the 
position as at November 15th, 1987.1 


List of Reports and Memoranda. 


I. Participation of all States in the League of Nations. 
1. Report by Viscount Cranborne (United Kingdom), document 


C.S.P.20, September 8th, 1987. i 
2. Memorandum by the Secretariat annexed to the said report. 


I. Collaboration between the League of Nations and Non-Member States. 


1. Report Viscount Cranborne (United Kingdom), docu- 
ment C.S.P.21, September 8th, 1987. . 
2. Memorandum by the Secretariat, annexed to the said report. 


Im. Coro, dination, ah Ihe LEONG CMAN ON She EEO ROME 
the Saavedra Lamas Pact. 


1987. 

2. Memorandum by the Secretariat, document C.S.P.6, 

August 25th, 1987. 
IV. Regional or Continental Organisation of the League of Nations. 

1. Report by M. Boris Stein (Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics), document C.S.P.14, August 17th, 1987. 

2. Memorandum by the Secretariat, document C.S.P.6, 
August 25th, 1987. 


1. Report by M. C. Pardo (Argentine), document C.S.P.18, 
April Both, 





1 By tat date, all the reports, with the exception of those of M. Komar- 
nicki (Internal tion of the Secretariat) and of M: Osusky (Pacific 
Settlement of Disputes), had already appeared. i ; 
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V. Choice of Methods to be applied for the Application of the Principles 
of the Covenant. 
1. Report by M. Umaña Bernal (Colombia), document C.S.P.27, 
September 8th, 1987. 
2. Memorandum by the Secretariat, document C.S.P.7, 
August 9th, 1987. 
VI. Internal Organisation of the League of Nations. 
(Articles 1, 8, 4 and 7.) 
1. Report by M. Komarnicki (Poland), not yet published. 
2. Memorandum by the Secretariat, document C.S.P.8, 
August 10th, 1987. 


VII. Article 10 of the Covenant. 


1. Report by M. N. Entezam (Iran), document C.S.P.19, 
September 8th, 1987. 
2. Memorandum by the Secretariat (C.S.P.26), in the press. 


` VIL Article 11 of the Covenant. 


1. Report by M. Undén (Sweden), document C.S,.P.11, August 
8rd, 1987. 

2. Memorandum by the Secretariat, document C.S.P.18, 
August 10th, 1087. 


IX. Questions relating to the Pacific Setilemeni of Disputes. 
1. Report by M. Osusky (Czechoslovakia) : f 
irst Part.—Advisory opinions of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, document C.S.P.22; 
Second Part.—The question as a whole. Not yet published. 
2. Memorandum by the Secretariat, in the press. 


X. Article 16 of the Covenant: General Obligations. 
1. Report by M. Rutgers (Netherlands), document C.S.P.12, 
August 7th, 1987. 
2. Memorandum by the Secretariat (C.S.P.15), in the press. 
XI. Regional Pacts of Mutual Assistance. 
1. Report by M. Paul-Boncour (France), document C.S.P.10, 
August 5th, 1987. 
2. Memorandum by the Secretariat (C.S.P.15), in the press. 


XII. Article 19 of the Covenant. 


1. Report by M. Guani (U. y), not yet published. 
2. Memorandum by the Senetarte t document OSPE 
August 5th, 1987. 


XII. Separation of the League Covenant from the Peace Treaties. 
Memorandum by the Secretariat, document C.S.P.16, Sep- 
tember 4th, 1987. (No report is to be drawn up on this question.) 


The Rapporteurs held a meeting on Monday, May 81st, 1987, 
at which they decided that the reports would be published and 
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that care would be taken to specify that these informative reports 
did not engage the Committee’s responsibility nor prejudge its 
future decisions.* 

The memoranda prepared by the Secretariat will not be 
published ? if the decision taken oe the rapporteurs on that day 
is adhered to. 


Session of the Committee of Twenty-eight (September 10th-80th 1987) 
and Eighteenth Session of the Assembly. 


In September 1987, the Committee of Twenty-eight held its 
second session consisting of five meetings.* 

The Committee of Twenty-eight sat at the same time as the 
Assembly and prepared resolutions which were adopted by the 
latter on October 4th, 1987. 


Review of the Committee's Work. 


M. Bourquin, Chairman of the Committee of Twenty-eight, 
in a letter to the members of the Committee, dated August 19th, 
1987, suggested that the latter might, at its second session, adopt 
the agenda for its future discussions. 

In this letter, he stated for the Committee’s guidance that the 
following subjects had been suggested to him as worth consi- 
deration during the forthcoming discussions : 

1. Separation of the League Covenant from the Treaties 
of Peace. 

2. Article 11. 

8, Co-operation between the League and non-member States. 

4. Co-ordination of the Covenant with Other Pacts. 


Actually, at its second session, the Committee dealt solely 
with the following questions : 
1. Separation of the Covenant from the Treaties of Peace. 
2. Co-ordination of the Covenant with Other Pacts. 
8. Universality of the League. 
As regards the separation of the Covenant from the Treaties 
of Peace, the Committee of Twenty-eight requested a Committee 


1 A note by the Chairman of the Committee to that effect has been inser- 


teton the fest of each report. 
* Viscount Coanborne inacrted inserted as an annex to his two reporta the relevant 
Memoranda by the Secretariat and those memoranda have thus been 


published, 
t September 10th, 11th, 25th, 27th and 30th, 1987. 


> 
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of Ten Jurists to submit suggestions. A report was drawn up 
by that Committee. 

As to the co-ordination of the Covenant with other Pacts, the 
Committee of Twenty-eight, having before it a proposal by the 
Argentine delegation, prepared a draft resolution which was 
adopted by the Assembly on October 4th, 1987. 

With regard to the universality of the League, the Committee 
of Twenty-eight did not deal with the substance of the problem, 
but, in view of the proposals made by M. Edwards, delegate of 
Chile, to the effect that States non-members of the League should 
be consulted on the question of the application of the principles of 
the Covenant, it prepared a draft resolution which was adopted 
_ by the Assembly on October 4th, 1987. 

In the course of the discussions on the Chilian proposal, 
several members of the Committee expressed their views on the 
question of universality. 


Question of the Separation of the League Covenant from the Treaties 
of Peace. 


Report of the Commitice of Jurtsts.—On September 11th, 1987, 
the Committee of Twenty-eight decided to appoint a Committee 
of Ten Jurists 1 to study the question of the separation of the 
League Covenant from the Treaties of Peace. 

As the latter stated in its report,? “the Committee’s rôle was 
merely to suggest : 

“(1) The method by which the League of Nations might, 
if it deemed this fitting, exercise its power of amending the 
Covenant under the procedure of Article 26, in order to eli- 
minate certain expressions which might contribute to estrange 
or induce States to stand aloof from the League of Nations; 

“ (2) The method by which the Assembly might remove 
certain possible misunderstandings as to the essential charac- 
teristics of the Covenant itself.” 

The Committee held nine meetings and drew up a report 
consisting of two parts : (I) proposed amendments to the Covenant 
and (IT) a draft Assembly resolution. 


1 This Committee was composed of M. Basdevant (France), Mr. Beckett 
(nied om), Mr. Campbell (New Zealand), M. Gajardo (Chile), 

Gorgé ( ), M. Kulski (Po a) M. Lettini (Anstela), Pella 
(Ro ulx-Guifiard 


H~ 
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Proposed Amendments to the Covenant.1—The object of the 
proposed amendments submitted by the Committee of Jurists is 
to omit the passages in the Covenant recalling the great war or 


1 Text of the proposed amendments to the Covenant submitted by the 
Committee of J 


The in italics are those in which a new wording has been 
ehaora 
Preamble. 
teat : ` 
“In order to promote international co-operation and to achieve 
OAT y the adepianon” 
tho prescription . 
K kis Çooenani has Been ‘apt Jor the eniatliakmont of the Lengue 
of Nations.” 
Article 1 (Paragraph 1). 
Proposal of the Committee : 
To strike out the paragraph. 


Articie 1 (Paragraph 2). 


Proposed tesi : 

“9. Any fully self-governing State, dominion of colony not being a 
Member af the of Nations iay berome a Mambor thereof if ta 
admission is to by two-thirds of the , provided hati 
shall give effective of ita sincere intention to observe its 
international ob and shall accept such eee as may be 
prescribed by the re or Nations ii ence ita military, naval and 


alr forces and armamenta. 
Article 4 (Paragraph 1). 


Proposed teat : 
“1, The Council shall Gonalst of Bemis y the, Tagus pas of Naimi 
entitled to a permanent seat * on the Council and 
to a temporary seat thereon. The laiter shall be ther Hamre ee 
from time to time in its discretion.” 


* The Members of the Lea entitled to a permanent seat on the 
Council at the present date are TX, Y, Z, ete.] 


Article 4 (Paragraph 2). 

text: 

“2, In addition to the Members of ‘the League that have a permanent 
seat, the Council may, with the approval of the majority of the Assembly, 
name adatucnal. Members o of the League whose representatives shall 
always be Members of the Council . . . 


Article 5 (Paragraph 1). 


pai dees gee 
Ue Eats te Lisa of N T 
ee ee cee Nations, decisions 
Er e ly or of the Council shall require the 
the Members of the League of Nations represented at 
Annex. 
submedtied : 


Omit the first part of the Annex. 
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making certain distinctions according to the attitude of States 
during the great war. For instance, the Committee proposes to 
omit paragraph 1 of Article 1, which creates the category of 
original Members of the League of Nations, consisting exclusively 
of States which fought on the side of the Allied and Associated 
Powers and of Powers that remained neutral. 

In some cases, these amendments necessarily affect the struc- 
ture of certain articles from another point of view than that 
under consideration. The Committee mentions certain questions 
which are indirectly raised. 

The Draft Assembly Resolution.W—It is not the object of this 
draft resolution to create a new situation, but to explain the 
existing situation. Its aim is to prevent confusion between the 


1 This draft resolution reads as follows : 


“ The Agsemb y, 

“ Considering that, whatever the procedure be whereby various States 
have entered or may enter the ae of Nations, the Covenant is a 
constitution common to all the Mem of the League, regulating their 
relations with the object of developing co-operation between them and 

them peace and security; 

“ Considering that, from the first, the Covenant has had an inde- 
pendent existence which is expressed in particular : 


“ (1) ny Ate endentanl (puieponey which is to establish a permanent 


* (2) Vine the adiitense OF an Aiambiy and Conrail, through the 
instrumentality of which League action is effected; 
S a In the procedure provided, by the Covenant for admission 
into of Nations; 
“ (4) In power given to ever of thie Veer unto amend tie 
Covenant in conformity with the provisions of 26; 
“ Consi that Members of the League of Nationa have the same 
rights whatever be the date and method of their entry into the League; 
, after having thus indicated these essential characteristics 
of the Covenant, to remove certain diMonlies arising out of a DIENT 
of expressions employed therein, which if they were to 
Be Sounidered onc e to the entry of other tales th tha Leacas of 
ations; 
“ Noting that, in order to attain this end, certain amendments should 
be introduced into the Covenant according to the procedure of Article 26, 
amendments which alter neither the real effect nor the spirit of the 
Covenant and which, tt is hoped, will be promptly agreed to by Gover- 


ments 
“ Believing that the pro amendments will meet the desire to 
extend the membership of League of Nations; 
“ Decides : 
“ (1) To recommend to Governments of Members the prompt 
ratification of the Protocol embodying the amendments referred to 


above 
ie (2) To request the Secretary-General to communicate the 
ae resolution and the text of sald amendments to Members 
of the League and to States non-members to be named by the Council.” 
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League Covenant and the Treaties of Peace. The draft reso- 
lution asserts that the Covenant “ has an independent existence ” 
apart from that of the Treaties of Peace and enumerates the 
various forms which that independent existence has assumed. 
The draft resolution also stresses the complete equality of rights 
enjoyed by Members of the League, which means that no discri- 
mination is made between States according to their attitude 
during the great war. 


The Committee of Twenty-eight decided simply to transmit the 
Jurist? Report to Governments.—At one time, the hope was 
entertained that, by expediting the proposed procedure,} it would 
be possible for the Assembly to examine a report by the Committee 
of Twenty-eight on the question of the separation of the Covenant 
from the Treaties of Peace. 

But the Committee of Twenty-eight received the report of the 
Committee of Jurists too late for it to be able to express any 
opinion on that report. It accordingly decided on September 80th, 
1987, simply to transmit the report of the Committee of Jurists 
to Governments with the request that-they should communicate 
their observations as soon as possible. 


The Argentine Proposal for the Co-ordination of the League 
Covenant and the Pacts.—The Pacts in question are the Pact of 
Paris of August 27th, 1928 (Briand-Kellogg Pact), and the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro of October 10th, 1988 (Saavedra Lamas Pact). 

The question of their co-ordination with the Covenant of the 
League, which was included by the Committee of Twenty-eight 
among questions coming under the general subject of the univer- 
sality of the League, has been dealt with in a report by M. Pardo 
(Argentine) which the Committee of Twenty-eight will be called 
upon to discuss. 


The Argentine Proposal. On September 10th, 1987, M. Ruiz 
Guiñazú (Argentine) proposed that the Committee of Twenty- 
eight should suggest that the Assembly declare “ that the Pact of 
Paris and the Argentine Pact are compatible with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in accordance with Article 21 of the 
latter; that, in case of war or threat of war, the Council or the 
Assembly may decide on the points of contact and the form of 


1 According to the resolution of October 10th, 1986, the Committee of 
Twenty-eight is requested to make proposals in a report to be submitted to 
Governments. 
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co-operation to be established between the League of Nations and 
the States signatories of the Pact of Paris and of the Argentine 
Pact which are not Members of the League ”.1 

On September 24th, M. Cantilo, on behalf of the Argentine 
Government, sent to the Chairman of the Committee of Twenty- 
eight a draft declaration for the Assembly relating to the co-ordi- 
nation of the Covenant and the Pacts.* The draft declaration 
was transmitted to the Committee of Twenty-eight simply for 
its opinion. 

The draft met with a favourable reception from the Committee 
of Twenty-eight which, on the proposal of its Chairman, decided 
to submit it for examination to a drafting committee. ? 

At the following meeting,‘ the Committee of Twenty-eight 
examined the text submitted by the Drafting Committee, which 
differed slightly from the original text. It approved the text 
after making certain amendments, 

M. Undén had previously stated that, while approving the 
draft resolution, he wished to specify that he did not want to 
prejudge in any way the question whether the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro mentioned in the resolution together with Article 21 of 
the Covenant was entirely compatible with the League Covenant. 
This question was on the Committee’s agenda and would therefore 
be examined later. * ` 


1 Committee of Twenty-eight, Minutes, First Meeting, 28. 
as draft reads as follows (document C.S.P., Sentenh 28rd-25th, 
1987) : 
ifs 


Whereas the covenants of a universal tendency pining at the 
pacific settlement of international utes, by which the States 
and non-members of the of Nations are mutually bound, spch as 
the Treaty for the Renunciation of War at Paris on A 27th, 
1928, and the Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation, at Rio de 


Hke 
Article 21 thereof, to ensure the maintenance of peace; 

“ And whereas the Inter-American Conference for the Consolidation 
of ‘Peace, which met at Buenos Aires on December lst, 1986, on the 
initiative of President Roosevelt, waa actuated by the desire to supple- 
ment and s the ’s efforts to prevent war; 

The Assn ihiy dedarce tat: R 


“ In the event of war or of a threat of war, the League shall take such 
meamea gr SRA ostania dec acne Dae De DSa Ate 
Se oe Or Lae ee Re 
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The Assembly Resolution of October 4th, 1987.—On October 4th, 
1987, the Assembly adopted the draft declaration approved by 
the Committee of Twenty-eight. The Assembly resolution read 
as follows : 


“ Whereas the covenants of a universal tendency aiming 
at the pacific settlement of international disputes, by which 
the States Members and non-members of the League of Nations 
are mutually bound, such as the Treaty for the Renunciation 
of War, signed at Paris on August 27th, 1928, and the Treaty 
of Non-Aggression and Conciliation, signed at Rio de Janeiro 
on October 10th, 1988, on the initiative of the Argentine 
Republic, are designed, like the League Covenant, and in 
accordance with Article 21 thereof, to ensure the maintenance 
of peace; ' 

“And whereas the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, which met at Buenos Aires on 
December Ist, 1986, on the initiative of President Roosevelt, 
was actuated by the desire to supplement and strengthen the 
League’s efforts to prevent war; 

“ The Assembly declares that : 


“In the event of war, or a threat of war, the League of 
Nations, while not delaying for that purpose its own action 
in virtue of the Covenant, shall take suitable steps and shall 
establish such contacts as may appear to be necessary to 
associate in its efforts forthe maintenance of peace those States 
which are not members of the League, but are mutually 
bound by the above-mentioned covenants, the common aim of 
which is to maintain peace.” 


The Chilian Proposals that the Opinion of Non-member States of 
the League should be asked, with a View to obtaining Universality. 


M. Edwards, in the Committee of Twenty-eight, speaks in favour 
of an immediate consultation.—At the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee, M. Edwards (Chile), taking up again a-question which 
Chile had already raised in 1986 in the Special Main Committee, 
and to which a reply had been made in the report by Mr. Bruce 
to the Assembly, a report adopted by the latter,! proposed that 


1 The following passage will be found in this Report : 
“The Chilan delegation made the following further pro : 
“¢ Tn the interests of uni —an emential on for the 
efficacy and success of the League of Nations—the Assembly considera 
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non-member States of the League should be consulted on the 
question of the reform of the League. 

After declaring that to obtain universality was essential, and 
stressing the very great importance that Chile attached to this, 
he said : 


“Why, instead of groping in the dark and guessing what 
kind of League of Nations would attract the States non- 
members, do we not ask these States frankly, point blank, for 
their views? ” 3 
Lord Cranborne (United Kingdom), speaking after M. Edwards, 

pointed out, without taking up a position himself, that, on the 
question of consultation of non-member States, there were two 
schools of thought. According to one of these, the first step must 
be to ask non-member States under what conditions they would 
. agree to join or to return to the League. According to the other, 
it was for the Members of the League to determine in the first 
place what, in their opinion, the League should be. The scheme 
thus drawn up would then be submitted to non-member States. 
He added that it would be difficult to recommend any solution 
before both methods had been fully studied.? 

During the discussion, certain members of the Committee 
showed themselves to be in agreement with the Chilian proposal 
in principle, although they made reservations concerning some 
of its details. 

Other members, among them M. Boris Stein, who said that 
the views of non-member States were perfectly well known,‘ 
declared themselves opposed to the Chilian proposal. 


it necessary to ascertain the views of non-member States, either by 

direct approach or by the convening of a diplomatic conference.’ 

“ The Committee suggests that it would be premature for the Assem- 
bly to consider this proposal. It seems that it is for the Members of 
the League, in the first place, to study the problems connected with the 
uestan oT tis applies lication of the Covenant. One such problem is that 

, hich various Governments have referred. The 
cent raised by the Chilian delegation and the other delegations which 
share ita view might, tt seems be met by the fact that the committee will 
certainly have to consider this on and possibly to examine the 
nppropriate methods for EE Pra the views of non-member States. 

O pte a tion and any other proposal ost pene 

would thus be consi by the committee ” (Seventeenth Ordi- 
iad Session of the Assembly, 1986, Special Main Makes Minutes, 


29 
Plies of Twenty-eight, Minutos of the Pt Moctng, pager 0-10. 


4 Co of Twenty-eight, Minutes of the Second Meeting, page 8. 


~~ 
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M. Edwards submits a Proposal to the Assembly.—M. Edwards 
(Chile), on September 20th, 1987, submitted to the Assembly a 
proposal that steps be taken for immediate consultation of non- 
member States.1 

The Assembly referred this proposal to the Committee of 
Twenty-eight, as well as another Chilian proposal, that the Assem- 
bly decide that the reports of the Committee of Twenty-eight 
should be transmitted to itself, instead of to the Govern- 
ments.* 

The Committee was to give its opinion; the decision on the 
two questions remained with the Assembly. 

After a discussion * in which the following members took part 
—M. Edwards (Chile), M. Litvinoff (Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics), M. Guani (Uruguay), M. Paul-Boncour (France), 
M. Komarnicki (Poland), M. Pfiigl (Austria), M. Gorgé (Switzer- 
land)—the Committee decided to direct the Drafting Committee, 
composed of M. Bourquin (Belgium), Viscount Cranborne (United 
Kingdom) and M. Paul-Boncour (France), to endeavour to draw 
up a text to which all the members of the Committee could 
agree?, 


a core ace A.42.1987.VII, September 20th, 1987. This draft resolu- 
on : 


F The Assembly, 

s Poig of opinion that immediate consultation of non-member 
States wi regard to destrable reforms may be of considerable azsistance 
to the Committee of Twenty-eight in carrying out its task; 

“ Instructs the Secretary-General to forward by the most expeditious 
Means to all non-member States and to the States which have given 
notice of withdrawal from the League a communication to the effect 
that the Assembly would be very happy to receive such observations or 
suggestions as they might think fit to make with to the problems 
set forth above. For this purpose, the Secretary-General forward 
all documents connected with the subject to the Governments of the 
said States.” 

* Document A.87.1987.VIL, September 17th, 1987. M. Edwards said: 

“In the course of my speech in the Assembly yesterday morning, * 
I had the honour to p , allu to the instructions that had been 
given to the Assembly’s Gcinnitttes of Twenty-eight to address its reports 
to the Governments, that that procedure should be altered, and that the 
reporta should in future be communicated to the Assembly itself, inas- 
much as all the States Members of the League are represented in that 


I would therefore ask you to make the n arrangements for 
my proposal to be acted upon in accordance with customary rules 
of procedure.” 

* Agsembly, 1987 : Verbatim Records, Third Meeting, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 14th. 
3 Committee of Twenty-eight, Minutes of the Fourth Meeting. , - 
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The Drafting Committee framed a draft resolution for the 
Assembly, which read as follows : 


“The Assembly, 

“In consideration of the Chilian delegation’s proposal; 

“ Appreciating the fact that it has been inspired by the 
desire to strengthen the authority of the League of Nations; 

“ In consideration of the opinion expressed by the Special 
Committee appointed to study the application of the prin- 
ciples of the Covenant; 

“ Whereas it would be eminently desirable for the League 
of Nations to associate the greatest possible number of States 
with the application of the principles on which it is based; 

“ Whereas, being anxious to neglect nothing which would 
promote such a development of international co-operation, the 
Special Committee would be glad to know the observations and. 
suggestions which the non-member States and the States that 
have announced their withdrawal from the League might 
think fit to make in order to assist it in its studies; 

“ Requests the Council to examine the conditions in which 
such information should be obtained as and when opportu- 
nity offers, in order to be placed at the said Committee’s 
disposal.” 1 


1 Committee of Twenty-eight, Minutes of the Fifth Meeting, 3. 
e e a a a tee t, 
which gai 


“ The Committee es citer penton bo ie o p 
ae tion w. ae ey ed ee ta T nema eon 
id these proposals aims at modifying procedure own 
in the resolution of October 10th, 1986. according to which the Committee 
has to submit its reports to the Governments of the States Members of 


member States with a view to the observations and sugges- 
tions they might desire to make on the problems connected with the 
eppieion of the principles of the Covenant. 

In communicating this proposal to the Committee, the Assembly 
drew its attention to the last ph of the Chilian delegation’s le a letter 
(document A.42), in which that delegation expresses the wish ‘ that, in 
duig de ceenvasn AA on in regard to this resolution 

Ae resent session ’. 

be eminently ‘desirable for the League of Nations to asso- 
iite the greatest e number of States with the application of the 
principles on whi a eee aad tt In tho ee e duty ee 
nothing oo mnight promote such a development of international 

00-0 on. 
The observations and suggestions which the non-member States 
may think fit to make for this purpose would provide the Committee 
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M. Edwards accepted the draft resolution. At the same time 
he made two observations. He said, in the first place, that he 
regarded it “as understood that Article 4, paragraph 5, of the 
Covenant would be applied, and that, when the question came 
before the Council, Chile would be invited to send a represen- 
tative ".1 In the second place, he said that his Government 
considered that the Council would deem it desirable to include 
the question of consultation of non-member States on the agenda 
of its next session. + 


Assembly Resolution of October 4th, 1987.—On October 4th, 
1987, the Assembly, after hearing a statement by M. Edwards 
followed by a statement by M. Litvinoff (Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics), adopted the draft resolution proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-eight. 


General Discussion in the Assembly at tis Eighteenth Session 
(Septem ber-October, 1987). 


During the general discussion, various Governments stated 
their views on the question of the application of the principles of . 
the Covenant. 


CHAPTER I.—THe QUESTION OF THE REFORM oF THE LEAGUE: 
Some ÁSPECTS OF PRESENT-DAY [mPorTANCcE. 


A number of elaborate reports have been published on the 
various questions with which the Committee of Twenty-eight will 
be called upon to deal,* and we would refer the reader to them. 
We will confine ourselves to questions which the Committee has 
already discussed or will begin to discuss in detail at an early 
meeting. 

These questions are connected with the general problem 
of the universality of the League. Various Governments urge 


with information from which tt might derive the greatest benefit and 
which it would rien be happy to possess. 

“ As regards the circumstances in which this information might be 
obtained, it is difficult for the Committee, which is only an investigatory 
body, to express an opinion. It is inclined to believe that the question 
should be examined by the Council, which is particularly well qualified 
to Judge the of the measures to be taken for this purpose.” 
1 Committee of Twenty-eight, Minutes of the Fifth Meeting, page 4. 
*See Chapter I, pages 74 ef seq. 
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that this universality should be achieved. Other Governments, 
while admitting that universality is highly desirable in itself, 
refuse to pay for it by the total or partial sacrifice of obligations 
concerning collective security. On the contrary, those Govern- 
ments are anxious that the system of collective security should 
be strengthened. 

In these circumstances, the question of universality and the 
question of collective security may be regarded, if not logically, 
at all events from a practical standpoint, as two sides of the same 
problem. 
` In any case, the two problems already discussed and the 
problem to be dealt with at the next session of the Committee of 
Twenty-eight are more or less closely connected with the question 
of universality. Those problems are: 


(1) The co-ordination of “ covenants ”; 
(2) The separation of the League Covenant from the 
Treaties of Peace; 
(8) The question of the participation of all States in the 
e. 


The co-ordination of “ covenants ”. 


These “ covenants ” are the Pact of August 27th, 1928 for the 
Renunciation of War (Pact of Paris, often called the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact) and the Argentine Treaty of October 10th, 1988 
(Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, commonly called the Saavedra-~-Lamas 
Pact). 

The question of the Pact of Paris has already engaged the 
attention of the League. In 1929, the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment proposed that the League Covenant should be brought into 
harmony with the Pact of Paris. 

The Pact of Paris prohibits resort to war in general, whereas 
the League Covenant simply prohibits resort to war in certain 
cases—in other words, it recognises lawful wars. The bringing 
into harmony of the League Covenant and the Pact of Paris gave 
rise to considerable political difficulties and the question is in 
abeyance. Its importance appears to have declined, as it seems 
useless to lay down a stricter rule of law if circumstances do not 
enable the observance of the more modest rules now in force to 
be ensured. 

But the problem of the co-ordination of covenants is a different 
one and is connected with the question of the collaboration of the 
League with non-member States, which is dealt with in its general 
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aspects in Lord Cranborne’s report, and from a special angle in 
M. Pardo’s report.* 

As a matter of fact, the League has frequently collaborated 
with non-member States, particularly in the technical sphere 
{communications and transit, health, opium, social, financial and 
economic questions, etc.). The United States of America and 
Japan participate regularly in the technical activities of the 
League. 

In the political sphere, the League has on some occasions 
collaborated with non-member States, but not so often, of course.* 

As regards collaboration with non-member States, Lord Cran- 
borne observes in his report dealing with this question that : 

“Collaboration appears to thrive best in an atmosphere 
as free as possible from rigid rules and regulations. The leas 
organised it is the more it is forthcoming.™ 
As regards the co-ordination of covenants M. Pardo, in his 

report dealing with this question, stated in connection with the 
Argentine Pact that the object was not to co-ordinate the texts 
(i.¢., to amend one covenant so that it might contain provisions 
amiar to those of another), but to co-ordinate action (1.¢., to 
establish agreement between the States parties to the different 
covenants and to harmonise their efforts). The United States 
and Brazil, which are not Members of the League, are parties to 
the Pact of Paris and the Argentine Pact, and nearly all the 
Members of the League are parties to the Pact of Paris, while a 
number of States, both American (including the United States) 
and European, are parties to the Argentine Pact. 

“Our immediate task, ” M. Pardo states, “is to consider 
how the League can contribute to ensuring that where the 
common purpose and the obligations of all three treaties are 
in danger of violation, or even are actually violated, the 
common interest of the parties to all three may be recognised 
and parallel action {if not concerted) by the parties to the two 
other Treaties may reinforce the effect of the action taken in 
virtue of the Covenant of the League. . . .”5 


~ 4 Document €.8.P.21, September 8th, Bal 

1 Document C.S.P.18, April 80th, 198 

* In 1981, the collaboration of the United States with the in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict was so close that a representative of United 
States took his seat at the Council table of the League (although without 
the; ht to vote). 

cit., page 8, nes 
Bean t CS.P.18, page 8. 
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As we have already seen, the League Assembly, in view of an 
Argentine proposal examined by the Committee of Twenty-eight, 
adopted on October 4th, 1987, a resolution which stated that : 

“In the event of war or a threat of war, the League of 
Nations, while not delaying for that purpose its own action in 
virtue of the Covenant, shall take suitable steps and shall 
establish such contacts as may appear to be necessary to asso- 
ciate in its efforts for the maintenance of peace those States 
which are not Members of the League, but are mutually bound 
by the above-mentioned covenants (Paris Pact and Argen- 
tine Pact), the common aim of which is to maintain peace.” 


This resolution appears to settle for the time being the question 
of the co-ordination of covenants. 


Separation of the League Covenant from the Treaties of Peace. 


The question of the separation of the League Covenant from 
the Treaties of Peace appears to have been presented in a false 
light. It may not be out of place to enumerate the various links 
established rightly or wrongly between the League Covenant and 
the Treaties of Peace. We will then mention the aspects of the 
question examined by the Committee of Jurists.1 


L Connections which t has been sought to establish between the 
League Covenant and the Treaties of Peace. 


(1) The League Covenant constitutes Part I of the Treaties 
of Peace. 

The same legal instrument contains the- provisions of the 
League Covenant and of the Treaties of Peace. 

We will refer later to this aspect of the question which has 
.been considered by the Committee of Jurists. 

(2) The League Covenant contains.certain expressions which 
recall the sides taken in the war. For instance, Article 4 begins 
as follows : 

“1. The Council shall consist of Representatives of the 

Principal Allied and Associated Powers. . . .” 


This aspect of the question, which was also considered by the 
Committee of Jurists, will be dealt with later. 


1 Therè is no p tory report on this question, but only a memo- 
sandam by tho Seretaret, hich haa not been published: . 


~ 
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(8) The Treaties of Peace confer certain powers on the Council 


of the League. 
Article 5 refers to those powers when it states that : 


“ 1. Except where otherwise expressly provided in this 
Covenant or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at any 
meeting of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the 
agreement of all the 


We should like to make the following observations regarding 
these powers : 


(a) The majority of them have now lapsed. The special 
Tegime of the Saar, which conferred particularly important 
powers on the League, is a case in point. 

(b) Apart from the Treaties of Peace, other treaties 
conferred, special powers on the League. 

(c) It is not true to say that the powers conferred on the 
League by the Treaties of Peace were conferred in the interest 
of the victors. At a time when the execution of the Treaties 
of Peace appeared to be a normal proceeding, it was better for 
the vanquished States that their execution should not be left 
solely to the interpretation and, discretion of the victorious 
States, and that there should be an impartial authority com- 
petent to supervise the application of the Treaties and pre- 
vent errors of interpretation and possible abuses.t 

(d) This is a question which concerns the States parties to 
the Treaties of Peace rather than the League of Nations. It 
was apparently on account of this latter consideration that the 
League decided to put the question on one side. 


(4) Article 10 of the Covenant and the frontiers determined 
by the Treaties of Peace. 

The criticism has sometimes been heard that Article 10 of the 
League Covenant guarantees the new frontiers determined by the 
Treaties of Peace. 

As a matter of fact there is no special link between Article 10 
and the frontiers laid down in the Treaties of Peace. Article 10 
guarantees the territorial integrity of all Members of the League 


ee ee ee ee 
a ee ee (see the 
article by Ernst Weiner on the Separation of the Covenant from 

the Treaty ot Vermilion V dlkerbund und Völkerrecht, July 1926). _ 
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alike, whether their territorial status was determined by the 
Treaties of Peace of 1919, by other older or more recent treaties, 
or is the outcome of a traditional state of affairs. 

In a similar connection, it was stated that the League system 
was more conservative than dynamic and that the provisions 
designed, to ensure respect for the existing law (Article 10) and 
those providing for its revision (Article 19) were, not of equal 
weight. Even if it is well-founded, this objection does not affect 
the question of the separation of the Covenant from the Treaties 
of Peace, but the system of the Covenant considered as a separate 
entity. 

(5) It is asserted that the Covenant was drawn up and applied 
in the spirit of the Treaties of Peace. 

In a speech made on November 6th, 1988, at the “ Deutscher 
Club ”, Baron von Neurath said that : 


“In 1919, the war-weary nations were promised ye 
an equitable, lasting and guaranteed peace, whereas in reality 
a utilitarian association was created whose most essential 
aim, according to the intentions of its principal members, was 
to perpetuate the position of power acquired at Versailles and 
to oppress the vanquished for ever. It was not only as a 
matter of form that the League Covenant became an integral 
part of the Versailles system—far from it. The spirit of this 
Covenant was, from the outset, the spirit of the Versailles 
system, which constituted its true foundation.”! 


It is not for us to discuss this political thesis which, moreover, 
relates to the general system of the League and not to the special 
links between the Covenant and the Treaties of Peace. 


We should like to point out, however, that : 


(a) Among the Allied and Associated Powers the elements 
which wished to obtain the greatest possible advantage from 
victory were, for the most part, opposed to the League; 


(b) The revision between 1920 and 1988, on various important 
points, of the Treaties of Peace in favour of the Powers which 
lost the war was largely due to the fact that those Powers were 
Members of the League and that the Governments and public 
opinion of the victorious Powers considered that the policy of 
conciliation represented by the League justified those concessions. 


1 Volkerbund, November 20th, 1988, pages 1 and 2. 


~ 
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Il. The Separation of the Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Treaties of Peace: Methods contemplated. . 


The Committee of Twenty-eight considered only two of the 
points enumerated, above, and it is these two points that are dealt 
with in the report of the Committee of Ten Jurists 1 which it set 
up in September 1987. 

1. The elimination of certain expressions employed in the 
Covenant. 

The Committee found that the only procedure by which 
certain expressions recalling war-time divisions could be removed 
from the Covenant was that of amendment. 

It proposed amendments to the Preamble, Article 1 (para- 
graphs 1 and 2), Article 4 (paragraphs 1 and 2), Article 5 (para- 
graph 1) and the Annex.* 

It further pointed out that it might also be desirable to amend 
Article 22 (paragraphs 1 and 4) and Article 28 (concluding 
paragraph). 

2. The legal connection between the Covenant and the Treaties 
of Peace. 

The Covenant and the Treaties of Peace are parts of the same 
instruments. The only way of severing this legal and historical 
link would, it would appear, be to embody the present provisions 
of the Covenant in a new and separate treaty. 

Such a procedure would involve considerable practical diff- 
culties. The new Covenant would have to be signed and ratified 
by all States. 

From another point of view, it was thought undesirable to 
disavow the origins of the League and attempt to disguise the 
historical fact of its creation through the Treaties of Peace. In 
a memorandum on the reform of the League, the Netherlands 
Government, in 1984, expressed the following view : 

“The Netherlands Government, while not a party to the 

Peace Treaties, has always considered it a matter of con- 

gratulation that the Peace Conference should have provided 

an opportunity of creating the League of Nations. It is no 
exaggeration to claim that, if advantage had not been taken of 
that opportunity, no League of Nations would exist at the 

present day.” 3 


1 Document C.404.M.885.1987. VIL 
1 See Chapter I, page 74 ef seq. 
* League of Nations Official Journal, March 1984, page 289. 
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It is all the more unnecessary to sever this purely formal link 
between the Covenant and the Peace Treaties as the obligations 
of Members of the League and of parties to the Peace Treaties are 
different, and as the Covenant and the Treaties each have an 
existence of their own. 

To bring out the fact that the League has an existence of its 
own, the Committee of Jurists prepared a draft resolution for 
submission to the Assembly. 

The report of the Committee of Ten Jurists, embodying 
proposals for the amendment of the Covenant and a draft reso- 
lution for submission to the Assembly, has been transmitted to 
the Governments. .The question will again come before the 
Committee of Twenty-eight in due course. 


Participation of all States in the League of Natione. 


This question is exhaustively discussed in a report by Lord 
Cranborne which the members of the Committee of Twenty-eight 
regarded as exceptionally valuable. 3 

As has already been said, everyone is agreed that universal 
membership of the League is eminently desirable, and that to be 
fully effective the League must achieve complete or approximate 
universality.? As, however, it is not universal in fact, what is 
to be done? 

There are two rival schools of thought. 

According to the first, the paramount consideration must be 
the achievement of universal membership, and for this purpose 
sacrifices must be made in the form of the abolition or relaxation 
of the obligations regarding collective security.* 


1 See Cha 
a Document Tess 0, September, 1 
2? The fact that the League is far from tntvera is for practical purposes 
ae te ths aben oT Ae Cat Poon Cea, Japan and the United 
States of America. 
pae th Aion pee by eye Ribot ation re ber 
oug Ty, a member- 
ship which would not fail to include all ‘ essential States ee those without 
whose tion no scheme of international co-operation could produce 
ae In itl o the ap Piada z 
its o tions on ap on of rinciples of the Covenant 
the Swiss Government said p 


B “ This aim "— that is, —*“‘in itself is of every 
effort and wo ustify changes which to some may appear in ht of 
sacrifices, th aY e D SOIR aa, £ tho iagi eti 


lose in juri substance it would in moral force. Official 
Journal of the League of Nations, S Supplement, No. 154, page 56.) 
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In the opinion of the second, the League, even as it is, is 
capable of performing its duties—one of the most important of 
which is to guarantee the security of States—and the chief 
purpose of its existence should not be renounced for the sake of 
a problematic universality. 

We shall now briefly set out the respective arguments of the 


“ universalists ” and the champions of collective security, while 


pointing out that such a summary can scarcely be more than a 
general outline. Its sole purpose is to convey a general idea of 
the position in regard to these questions and it cannot go fully 
into all the different and often somewhat subtle shades of opinion 
which distinguish the attitudes of the various Governments. 

Moreover, the reconciliation of apparently diametrically 
opposite conceptions is by no means impossible. As Lord Cran- 
borne points out, in addition to the two conceptions mentioned. 
above, it is possible to conceive of a third “ or intermediate” type 
of League. z 

The “ universalists ” rely on three different arguments. 

(1) Without universal membership, the League cannot ensure 
the effective application of certain articles of the Covenant. 

To be effective, the system of sanctions would have to be 
applied by a universal League. Even admitting that, in theory, 
it could be worked by a non-universal League, it would, in that 
case, involve Members in excessive burdens and sacrifices ‘out of 
proportion with those they had contemplated and would be 


willing to assume.? 

“1 On September 28th, 1986, M. Litvinoff in a speech to the Assembly 
said : “T would object . . . strongly if, in the name of universality, 
the League were to set about eliminating from the Covenant all that makes 


it an instrument of peace and a threat to the aggressor . . Better a 
League without universality than universality without League princi- 
ples 7 Neri Journal of the League of Nations, Special Supple- 
ment No. „154, page 87) 

1 The č Those who support this conception of the League 
Gould ate chat on the One Kani. heen al Ch Mico REA ase 
speak, would facilitate the achievement of universal membership, and that, 
type ef Leagae would not rule ont the possibility of enereion end ‘youll, 

of would not out of coercion 
is eck ie de cera eta 

* On this Lord Cranborne says: 

“Tt may algo be urged that, although lack of universality ight not 
upp Price Mia arg Agreed fg ail, cect make 
success more or less difficult and protracted. It might mean that wars 


on behalf of the Covenant, of being relatively short and 
successful, would involve a anes whisk Member cP 
would have to w whole resources, with the result 

that te success might be achieved only at a price which would 


make its realisation of doubtful value.” (Document C.8.P.20, page 8.) 
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(2) The League should not be regarded as a coercive 
organisation. 

The League should be essentially a medium of consultation 
and conciliation ! and its authority a moral authority. This moral 
authority would increase as it approached universality. 


(8) A non-universal League would tend to appear in the light 
of an alliance directed against non-member States. 
This argument is stated by Lord Cranborne as follows : 


“. . . one of the objects for which the League was 
founded was to supersede the old system of alliances and rival 
armed camps pursuing different ends, and to substitute 
therefor membership of a universal organisation in which all 
States would have an object in common—the preservation of 
peace; and that the League is at present, for lack of univer- 
sality, in danger of degenerating into something corresponding 
to an alliance of its members against non-members, or certain 
of them; that this alliance is, roughly speaking, one of those 
who are satisfied with the status quo against those who are 
not and that this tendency, unless corrected, must lead to 
that very war which it was the purpose of the League to 
prevent.” 3 


It is further pomted out that the problem of universal mem- 
bership is not merely to secure the entry or re-entry into the 
League of States not at present Members, but also to avoid a 
further decrease of membership by which the drawbacks of an 
incomplete League would be increased. 3 


1 Lord Cranborne states this conception as follows: 


s a League which would involve no B to impose 
panotions of any sorot n or in any circumstances, an which the only 
on Se eae in the event of an international crisis, so to 

d be to consult with one another. This of League may 

ae B ‘non-coercive’ League. It would, of course, provide 


machinery for the pecific settlement of iitemational utes, and its 
members would bind themselves to make use of this . But, 
in the event of the procedures of pacific settlement exhausted. 
without result, or of 8 member failing to carry out his un as 


to.the einployment. of these procedures, or of an act of agpteasion being 
Saarai Eye naaber WERA recone to thean there would be ac 
actual obligation upon other members to employ any measures of 
coercion or do more in the first instance than to enter into consultation 
in regard to the situation.” (Document C.S.P.20, page 2.) 

3 Document C.S.P.20, page 5. 


* See Lord Cranborne’s report, document C.8.P. 20, page 5, paragraph 14. 


» 
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The conception of the supporters of collective security.—Tbis 
conception is based on the following arguments : 

(1) The League as it is to-day, that is to say, a League 
without universal membership, is capable of performing its 
functions under the Covenant. 

The Covenant, it is pointed out, itself contemplates a League 
which may not be universal (Article 1, paragraph 8, Article 16, 
paragraph 4, Article 26, paragraph 2).+ 

For the application of certain Articles of the Covenant it 
would be enough that the Members of the League should represent 
a combination of forces capable of successfully resisting an aggres- 
sor. If they do universality is not indispensable. What is 
necessary is that the Members of the League should be prepared 
to use their power for the application of the Covenant.* 

It is conceivable that a League more nearly approaching 
universality might be less effective than a smaller League whose 
members were prepared to act. * 


“On this view ”, says Lord Cranborne, “ the problem of 
the participation of all States in the League is at least in part 
the problem of securing, not merely their actual membership, 
but their constant and effective co-operation when they are 
members.” t 


(2) The League must not, for the sake of universal membership, 
renounce the chief purpose of its existence : 

Under this theory, one of the League’s primary purposes is to 
provide for the security of States by deterring possible aggressors 
through the prospect of sanctions and ensuring failure should 
they be rash enough to resort to war. 

It is argued that lack of universality makes the League inca- 
pable of discharging certain duties provided for in the Covenant, 
and, to enable it to achieve the universal membership which it 


1 1 See Lord Cranborne’s report, document C.S.P.20, page 6, paragraph 22. 
Lord Cranborne states this t as follows : 

at voir et east arnab that the Members of the were 
ready to apply the Covenant in its entirety, they would be successf 
prope preventing the attempt at, and certainly in defeating the 
Tealisation of, aggression, from whatever quarter; though lack of uni- 
versality might render success to a greater or lesser degree more dificult, 
dangerous and protracted.” (Document C.S.P.20, page 8.) 

* Lord Cranborne says : 

“ It is possible to argue (see paragraphs 20 and 26) that the failure 
of the que is not wholly or even principally due to ita lack of uni- 
vergal mem , and that it would not necessarily function adequately 
eo iit wis uel” (Document C.S.P.20, page 11.) 

t Document C.S.P.20, page 4, paragraph 12. 
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lacks, it is proposed, to abolish those obligations. But in this way 
the achievement of universality would mean the sacrifice of the 
very advantages which it is proposed to obtain. This is the first 
of the paradoxes propounded by Lord Cranborne though without 
expressing any view as to their validity.t 


The causes of non-membership of the League-—The problem 
of universal membership cannot be considered in abstracto. An 
attempt must be made to discover the reasons for the absence of 
the various States whose entry or re-entry into the League is 
desired.* 

Certain States hold aloof from the League through a lack of 
interest in international questions and a desire to avoid the 
expenses of membership (annual contributions, representation in 
the Assembly). These States, however, are not “essential 
States ” from the point of view of universality. 

The other States which have refused or renounced, membership 
Lord, Cranborne divides into two main categories : “ those which 
have done so on grounds of principle and those which have done 
so for some special reason peculiar to their case’ 

The importance of such special reasons—t.g., the League’s 
attitude in a given dispute (Japan) or failure to settle some parti- 
cular question, such as the armaments question (Germany}—has 
been considerable. It may be noted, however, that in addition 
to such special reasons there may also have been grounds of 
principle. 

The States which remain outside the League on grounds of 
principle may be divided into a number of groups, indicated by 


1 The first paradox may be b stated as follows : 
ite E on which: the ecanabiltty oF caivcceal of 
the League is most urged is that the League was inten to 
be universal, and that it not function property, at any rate in its 
present form, unless it is universal. At the same time, it is mogsa 
rove 


impossible of achievement unless Spar ee of the Covenant 
are materially altered. Tt is not for the Ra rteur to say whether this 
PT U oar Teot or nal; that is a matter for cons EERE a ae te 

were correct, ‘0. oe ponon ee result t ste 
which would have to be taken to achie of tho 
Tangno would in the mio breathy 9o to ep aee the aeaa ot 
a a e aii value, since the conceptions 


speaking, unnecessary.” 
2 A page of Lord Cranborne’s report is devoted to a general examination 
of this question (document C,S.P.20, page 9). Sai 
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™- Lord Cranborne. The following, it would appear, are the most 


ZS 


important : 

“ (2) Secondly, there are States which are not opposed to 
the general principle of international co-operation, consultation 
and control, but dislike definite commitments or the assump- 
tion of actual membership of an international organisation. 
Such States might be willing to co-operate and consult so long 
ag they were not asked to undertake any obligation to do so, 
or to become members of an international body. 

“ (8) Finally, there are States which are neither opposed, 
to international co-operation, consultation and control, nor 
reluctant to assume commitments or the membership of inter- 
national organisations, but which disapprove of the particular 
commitments enshrined in the League Covenant as at present 
drafted and of the organisation which the League at present 
embodies.” 1 


Only the States in the latter category might be induced, to 
accept or resume membership by reform of the League in accor- 
dance with their views. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND INTERNATIONAL HYGIENE. 


When the League of Nations was created just after the war, 
its founders foresaw the great practical part it might play in the 
different spheres in which Governments are obliged to maintain 
technical relations with one another, such as economics and 
public finance, foreign trade, communications and transport, the 
campaign against opium addiction, the preservation of public 
health and so on. It was obvious that, in these various fields of 
human activity, a central body for study and international 
co-operation, whose duty it would be to assist the various Govern- 
ments and enable them to reach common decisions by a suitable 
technical preparation, would fulfil a need that had only been met 
by previous international agreements in a very haphazard and 
often unmethodical manner. 

That is why the League of Nations to-day has a series of 
technical organisations with two purposes—first, to prepare the 


1 Document C.8.P.20, page 9, paragraph 88. 
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work of the directing bodies of the League and, secondly, by 
establishing direct contact between the technical representatives 
of the States Members of the League, to make it easier for them 
to carry out their international duties. The founders of the 
League, however, while taking care to give these organisations 
enough freedom and elasticity in their internal administration 
for Governments to find it worth while to make use of them, 
kept them, nevertheless, under the general authority of the 
League. 

Our intention here is to examine the procedure, practice and 
work of one of these technical bodies, the Health Organisation. 

Before the war, there was already an international body, the 
Office international @ Hygiène publique, which had been set up 
in 1907. For practical reasons, it proved impossible to incor- 
porate this body in the Health Organisation of the League of 
Nations. It was, therefore, agreed that the Office international 
d'Hygiène publique should keep strictly to the functions assigned 
to it by its own Statute, namely : 


(a) To collect and bring to the notice of participating 
countries facts and documents of a general nature concerning 
public health; 


(b) To supervise the application of international health 
Conventions and to study any possible improvements. 


These duties, therefore, are not those of the Health Organi- 
sation of the League, which was given a far more general, wider 
and more elastic task. In virtue of a decision of December 10th, 
1920, this task is: 


(a) To promote by every means in its power the advance- 
ment of public health throughout the world, confining itself to 
the study of questions of general or practical interest; 


(6) To assist such Governments as may apply to it in 
their efforts to attain a higher standard of health; 


(c) To aim at establishing closer relations between the 
health services of the various countries, and undertake work 
of co-ordination and unification that can only be done by an 
international body. 


To carry out its duties, it has at its disposal the funds granted 
by the Assembly; it has also enjoyed financial assistance from the 
Rockefeller Foundation from 1920 to 1987. 
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Of what does the Health Organisation consist? 


(1) First, there is a general Conference consisting of repre- 
sentatives of almost all the countries in the world. This Con- 
ference, whose duty it is to judge the work of the League in 
matters of public health, is called the General Advisory Health 
Council and meets once a year. For practical reasons of liaison 
and co-ordination, this task has been entrusted to the Permanent 
Committee of the Office international d’Hygiéne publique, sup- 
plemented by representatives of all the States Members of the 
League who do not belong to the Office. 


(2) The chief technical body is the Health Committee, con- 
sisting of twelve members appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations. One of these twelve members is the President 
of the Permanent Committee of the Office international d’Hygiéne 
publique; the eleven others are chosen for their personal quali- 
fications in such a way as to ensure that the chief national Health 
Administrations are represented. This Committee is the tech- 
nical advisory body of the League Council and Assembly. It 
meets four times a year, decides on the programme of work of the 
Health Organisation, examines its results and, in a general way, 
decides on matters within its province. 

(8) Lastly, the Health Organisation has a permanent secre- 
tariat in the shape of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the 
League.’ The Director of the Health Section is the Secretary of 
the Health Committee. 


(4) The Committee has also the power of setting up inter- 
national committees of experts, to which it entrusts the study of 
problems in their province. 


* 
* 


Let us now glance at some of the chief tasks undertaken by the 
Health Committee, especially during the last few years. 

1. Epidemiological Intelligence and Health Statistics Seroice.— 
The primary object of this service is to supply prompt information 
-to the administrations.of the various countries on the health 
position of neighbouring countries. Governments send in as 
early as possible their statistical data on births, deaths and the 
incidence of the principal infectious diseases. Data are now 
available for 148 countries and territories, covering a total of 
1,500 million inhabitants, or 72 % of the world’s population. 
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dealing with the most serious diseases are sent almost 
daily to the health authorities. The gist of this documentary 
material is published inthe Weekly Epidemiological Survey which 
appears every Thursday and is supplemented by more detailed 
monthly statistical tables. Lastly, the service publishes an 
annual report which summarises the whole of the material col- 
lected in this way. 

The work of this service is of great importance in the 
East, where the health administrations are continually endea- 
vouring to prevent the spread of epidemic diseases. The Health 
Organisation has therefore set up a branch at Singapore—the 
Eastern Bureau—which is uninterruptedly in touch with the 
health administrations of the countries in that part of the world. 
Its epidemiological bulletin is broadcast weekly by ten wireless 
stations, and is repeated daily by one of them with the latest 
additions. If an epidemic of plague, cholera or smallpox breaks 
out in any Eastern port, the other countries and ships at sea are 
informed of this immediately, and thereby enabled to take suitable 
protective measures. 


2. International Biological Siandardisation.—The therapeutic 
arsenal contains drugs the activity of which can only be estimated 
biologically, that is, by means of tests on animals. To assay 
insulin, for instance, the effect of a known quantity of a standard 
preparation on the animal must be compared with the effect 
produced by the same quantity of the sample of insulin to be 
assayed. If the standard preparation selécted is everywhere the 
same, the assays will have a common basis and will therefore be 
comparable. If, in addition, an identical unit of activity is 
everywhere used to express the results observed, biological stan- 
dardisation will have been attained. 

Before 1921, however, uniformity was far from having been 
achieved. Many countries had set up national standards which 
sometimes differed in the ratio of 1 to 2,500! 


It was essential to put some kind of order into such a state 
of affairs, and this is what the Health Committee set out to do. 
In 1924, it set up a Permanent Commission on Biological Stan- 
dardisation, which was to attempt a systematic unification of. 
methods of assaying the principal sera and biological products. 

By 1985, this Commission had established international stan- 
dards for 11 therapeutic sera, 1 germ extract, 4 vitamins, 8 sex 
hormones, 5 glandular preparations and 5 other drugs. Although 
the work is by no means finished, it may nevertheless be said that 
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international standards and units are now available for most of 
the important drugs which are biologically assayed. 

At present, thirty-nine countries have adopted these standards. 
The Health Organisation has thus succeeded in bringing order 
into an international sphere where formerly anarchy prevailed, 
The standards are kept either at the National Serum Institute of 
Denmark, or at the National Medical Research Institute in 
London. Most Governments have themselves created a national 
centre which keeps in touch with the above-mentioned institutes 
and ensures the distribution and use of the international standards 
within its own country. 

(8) Malaria.—In 1824, the Health Committee set up a Malaria 
Commission with the object of : 

(a) Undertaking technical studies in order to supply 
health administrations with more effective equipment against 
malaria; 

(b) Helping these administrations to train a staff of 
experts to fight against malaria. 

The present work of the Commission refers to the use of anti- 
malaria drugs, the stamping-out of malaria by drug prophylaxis 
combined with therapeutics and the anti-larval campaign, and the 
application of biological, physical and chemical methods likely 
to prevent the breeding of anopheles. 

In this programme, the question of treatment necessarily 
plays a very prominent part, since at present it is probably the 
most efficient way of combating malaria. 

In its attempt to provide anti-malaria therapeutics with a 
product cheaper than quinine but equally effective, the Com- 
mission in 1984 suggested the use of totaquina, a new preparation 
with a quinine base. This product had been submitted to careful 
experiments in laboratories and institutes in many malaria- 
ridden countries. 

Since that time, however, chemistry has succeeded in elabor- 
ating so-called “ synthetic " remedies. To ascertain their thera- 
peutic and prophylactic value, the Commission in 1985 and 1986 
organised an extensive series ‘of tests with the object of comparing 
them with quinine. These tests took place in Algeria, the Fede- 
rated Malay States, Italy, Roumania and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on prearranged. lines, and were made on more 
than 12,000 persons. 

Such experiments were necessary to enable the Commission 
to supply the health administrations with documentary material 
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both scientific and practical on the combating of malaria by 
means of the curative and preventive treatment of malarial 
populations. The Commission has just finished a report, which 
will appear in November 1987 and will deal with the whole 
question under the title of “ The Treatment of Malaria.” This 
will be the Commission’s fourth general report. 

The Health Committee is also considering the holding of a 
conference on quinine which it hopes may help to reconcile the 
often conflicting points of view of the producers and the consu- 
ming administrations; this would be a great boon ‘to sufferers 
from malaria. The Committee possesses ample information on 
the quinine requirements of malarial countries. The purpose of 
the conference would be to investigate these requirements under 
present conditions of production of the various therapeutic agents, 
their cost price, their sale price, their distribution and the cost of 
a campaign of treatment and of prophylaxis according to the 
choice of drug. 

To assist the health administrations in training their techhical 
staff, international courses in malariology have been organised 
since 1925 at Singapore and in certain European towns. The 
Health Committee will continue this work in future years. 


4. The Committee’s desire to contribute to the solution of the 
most pressing problems of hygiene and social welfare has led it 
to include in its programme, at the request of certain Governments, 
three cognate questions which are at the root of health 
improvement and which have been made topical by the trend of 
sociological thought : housing, nutrition and physical fitness. 

In very many countries, the public authorities are already 
making every endeavour to improve standards of housing and 
nutrition and the physical condition of their people. If this is 
to be done systematically, however, a solid technical basis is 
essential. It is often very difficult to pick out the fundamental 
principles the application of which would, in the long run, conduce 
to an improvement in the health and welfare of the people. For 
instance, it is well known what setbacks governmental action has 
at times encountered in the attempt to provide the poorer classes 
with decent homes. 

Such is the rôle of the Health Organisation—to study these 
problems, to collect the most up-to-date scientific data and to 
supply information on the steps taken by public bodies. 

As regards nutrition, after thorough studies lasting several 
years, it has published two reports; the first, entitled “ Nutrition 


í 
5, 
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and Public Health ”, supplied national administrations with 
invaluable data on the hygiene of nutrition regarded as a problem 
of preventive medicine. The report examines the nutritional 
requirements of man, the resources available to satisfy those 
requirements and the consequences of malnutrition, and goes on 
to analyse the steps that might be taken to encourage more 
rational nutrition and gives examples of organised diets. 

The second report* provides what amounts to a scientific 
doctrine on nutrition for the use of national administrations. 
: It shows what are the physiological bases of rational nutrition, 
particularly during the period of growth—that is to say, from the 
moment of conception to maturity. Tt was drawn up by a com- 
mission which included the chief specialists on the problem. In 
this way, health administrations have, for the first time, had the 
benefit of conclusions the international authority of which could 
‘scarcely be questioned. 

This Commission of Experts is at present directing enquiries 
-in eleven different countries into certain points in the science of 
_ nutrition that are still obscure. These enquiries have the advan- 
tage of possessing a common basis and of being closely co-ordina- 
ted, so that their results may profitably be compared. 

In the realm of housing, the Health Organisation has also set 
out to define the fundamental principles of modern housing 
hygiene. It published recently a first report on the “ Hygiene 
of Environmental Conditions ” and on “ Noise and Housing ”.? 
At its instigation, seven countries have already set up national 
commissions of engineers, architects, town planners and health 
experts which, under the co-ordination of an International 
Commission, are pursuing in a practical and energetic fashion the 
study of the various problems arising from the rationalisation 
of housing, thoroughfares, public services affecting publie 
health, ete. 

As regards physical fitness, the Health Organisation intends t 
proceed on similar lines. In May 1987, it consulted eminent 
experts concerning the direction to be taken by its studies; and 
it appointed two technical experts to begin a preliminary study of 
the chief physical training institutes of Europe, to examine their 


1 Bulletin of the Health Organisation, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1985. 
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methods and study the modern tendency to give gymnastics a 
place in the general education of the future citizen. 


5. Such are some of the aspects of the Health Organisation’s 
medico-social activities. It is interesting to observe that the 
evolution of its work on rural hygtene is assuming the form of a 
~ veritable synthesis of all these studies. 

In 1981, under the auspices of the Health Organisation, a 
European Conference on Rural Hygiene met at Geneva. Twenty- 
three European countries sent delegations, including officials of 
the health and civil administrations, engineers and specialists in 
economic and social questions connected with rural life. This 
Conference brought out certain guiding principles and methods for 
economically and efficiently ensuring medical assistance, the 
organisation of health services and sanitary improvement in rural 
districts.1 It recommended practical schemes, in particular the 
system of health centres, which have already been adopted in 
many European countries. 

In its conclusions, the Conference insisted on the advisability 
‘of continuing certain branches of study, especially concerning 
‘hygiene in the countryside. The Health Organisation took up 
these studies with the aid of several national institutions, parti- 
cularly the schools of hygiene. They are concerned with the 
whole of the health and social side of rural life : medical assistance, 
health services, sanitation and environmental hygiene, nutrition 
and soon. In this way, various forms of the Health Committee’s 
medico-social activity applied to rural districts link up together 
to form a whole. 

These studies have had a number of practical results. 

First, a European Eahibition of Rural Housing was organised 
this year by the League of Nations as part of the Paris Exhibition. 
A pavilion was erected near the Rural Centre in which thirteen 
countries offered their own solutions of the problems of modern 
housing and rural hygiene. 

A further result was a request from countries in other parts of 
the world that similar conferences to that of 1981 should be 
organised. Thus, an Intergovernmental Conference on Rural 
Hygiene in the Far East was held this summer in Java. Thirteen 
countries and colonies sent representatives. The agenda dealt 
with the organisation of health and medical services, rural 
reconstruction, sanitation and sanitary engineering, nutrition, 








1 Report of the European Conference on Rural Hygiene; Geneva, 1981 
(document C.478.M.202.1881). 
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measures for combating certain diseases in rural districts: 


` malaria, plague, tuberculosis, pneumonia, leprosy, etc. The dele- 


gations included well-known specialists on all these questions, and 
the conclusions of the Conference therefore carry great weight. 
The report has just been published * and contains a series of 
recommendations for setting up technical co-operation between 
the various Governments of the Far East in their efforts to raise 
the standard of health in rural districts. 

A similar conference for the countries of America is to take 
place next year at Mexico City. Rural hygiene was also an item 
on the agenda of the Pan-African Health Conference held at 


Johannesburg in 1984 under the auspices of the League. 


Thanks to this series of studies, the League of Nations can put 
at the disposal of Governments interested in rural hygiene an 
invaluable collection of documentary material and recommen- 
dations. This emphasises the necessity of taking increasingly 
into account the interdependence of the health, social and eco- 
homic points of view. Accordingly, the Assembly of the League 
of Nations has just decided on the holding of an International 
Conference on Rural Life in 1989, which will be the crowning of 
the Health Organisation’s work im the sphere of rural life. The 
two years that remain before this Conference is held will allow 
of careful and adequate preparation. 


6. The other fields of activity of the Health Organisation 
show great variety: leprosy, tuberculosis, syphilis, cancer, 
sleeping-sickness, diphtheria and scarlet-fever immunisation, 
plague, cholera, smallpox, methods of preserving public health 
during economic depression, relations between health services 
and health insurance institutions, fumigation of ships, the teaching 
of medicine, etc. Suffice it to say that the object aimed at has 
always been to provide the health administrations with practical 
information that they could put to immediate use. 


7. In addition, Governments have sometimes asked for the 
help of the Health Organisation in carrying out certain tasks. 
Sometimes they had a definite and specific object in view, for 
instance when Chile wished to carry out an enquiry into popular 
nutrition (1985), when Greece was at grips with an epidemic 
of dengue fever (1929), or when Albania, Bolivia and Siam 


sac ash oo Bical Hygiene Gates. iba (domana ‘erence of Far- 
untries on R Geneva, 1987 (document AA A.19.1987. 
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asked, for expert advice on malaria questions. Other countries, 
such as Greece, China and Czechoslovakia, had a general reorga- 
nisation of hygiene in mind and wished to take advantage of 
the Health Organisation’s experience and the peculiar facilities 
it offers. 

Before taking any action, the Health Organisation makes an 
investigation on the spot to find out the exact nature and cir- 
cumstances of the problem to be solved. It then communicates 
its conclusions to the Government concerned and assists it, if it 
so desires, to draw up and carry into effect the resultant plan of 
action. For instance, the object of the assistance rendered to 
the Government of China since 1980 has been the reorganisation 
of the central public health administration and the setting-up of 
a centre for technical study and of a national school for the 
training of medical staff. This work has been supplemented by 
expert reports, particularly on the organisation of medical 
teaching, the improvement of maritime health services and cer- 
tain technical problems such as cholera and smallpox vaccination 
at Shanghai and the campaign against malaria in the Yangtse 
valley. 


* 
k + 


Such, in rapid outline, is the work of the Health Organisation. 
On application to the Secretariat of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, more detailed information may be obtained, together 
with the technical reports that have been published up to the 
present. Most of them are to be found in the Bulletin of the 
Health Organtsation, which appears every two months. 

The point to be emphasised is the continuity, the universality 
and the practical nature of this work. The Health Committee 
has always done all in its power to help towards the solution of 
the urgent problems of the day. The very fact that national 
administrations ask for its assistance is sure evidence that they 
appreciate its services. 

At the last Assembly, a speaker expressed the opinion that 
here was perhaps the most fruitful work of the League of Nations 
in the technical sphere. It would be a mistake to underestimate 
the part played by the League in economics and finance, commu- 
nications and transit, the campaign against opium and many 
other fields of technical activity. But there is no doubt what- 
ever that its contribution to the improvement of public health 
throughout the world is of the highest importance. 
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CHANGING ASPECTS OF CHILD WELFARE. 


In every social order, we find some attempt to provide for 
the welfare of the weaker members of the group. To-day, we 
call such activities social service. Child welfare is part of social 
service work, and deals with the welfare and care of a special 
group—children. 

Child welfare has always depended on the social estimate of 
the child’s place in the social order. We find the child considered 
successively as a burden and as an economic advantage, and then 
valued from the point of view of giving prestige to the family or 
security to the mother’s position. 

Principles and methods of social service and child welfare 
work have changed and evolved throughout the ages; the group 
of people who were considered in need of aid has been greatly 
enlarged. The simple and primitive attempt.to help and relieve 
has developed through different phases of “rehabilitation ” and 
“prevention ” into the modern idea of “ social adjustment ”. 

Individual and later mutual help within the family or tribal 
group has been successively replaced by measures organised on 
a local, a national and an international scale. This evolution of 
social service is only part of a general and continuous effort to 
co-ordinate the life of different groups. Development in the 
ideological, political and economic spheres continually influences 
social welfare and the special aspect of child welfare, and specific 
climatic, geographical and racial factors also play their parts. 


PRINCIPLES. 


In the highly developed republics of Ancient Greece—to-day 
we would perhaps call them totalitarian States—children and 
young people were valued only as the material from which 
citizens were made. Clearly this attitude did not favour the weak, 
and it resulted on the whole in a selection of the fittest. 

Ancient Rome provides a complete contrast; there private 
interests were regarded as more important than public affaira, 
and the social order was based on the principle of paternal power 


_ vested in the head of the family. Although patriarchal society 


favours the old, both Republican and Imperial Rome were alive 
to the fundamental truth: “ No children, no army”. It was a 
society in which everybody belonged or was supposed to belong 
to a family group, and to benefit from the protection of a patria 
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potestas. For children to be deprived of these advantages was 
the only form of distress which received recognition. Child 
welfare measures—if they may be called by such a modern name— 
were simply legal or other attempts to restore family connections, 
by adoption, guardianship or similar substitutes for, and imita- 
tions of, family life. As soon as the child formed part once more 
of a family circle, or technically speaking, as soon as he was 
again subject to the patria potestas of some person, his troubles 
were considered to be at an end, since the paterfamilias was 
wholly responsible for the welfare of his family group. 

The republics of the Greek sages and civic Rome disappeared, 
and Christianity brought to the world a new ideal of universal 
brotherhood and charity. Services rendered to another out of 
neighbourly love or pity were the leading expression of this new 
ideal. But there was something more: the link of mutual service 
between the helper and the assisted. The poor man not only 
receives, he also gives, for he provides the rich man with an 
opportunity to show unselfishness and self-sacrifice. 

The disappearance of the patriarchal social order narrowed 
down the family circle in which the child could find protection. 
Continuous warfare at home and in the Holy Land loosened 
family bonds. More and more frequently children were aban- 
doned, or left to wander about destitute. They were taken care 
of by charity, but as the only want then recognised was material 
distress, the measures taken aimed mainly at relieving poverty. 
Charity extended to children, however, was not distinguished from 
charity in general. Children were helped and cared for only in 
so far as they shared the poverty of adults. Causes of distress 
and its effects on the individual and on the community were as 
yet not analysed. 

Only, at a later stage, towards the end of the Middle Ages and 
at the beginning of the new era, did the effects of distress, still 
generally termed poverty, begin to cause alarm. The new:-con- 
ception of the sovereignty of the State resulted in the disintegra- 
tion of the feudal system and the development of a strong central 
power. The number and quality of citizens again became a 
matter of importance, the economic waste of distress was realised, 
and charity was supplemented by measures which may be consi- 
dered the forerunners of social assistance. 

Church and State united their efforts to remove thé effects of 
poverty—to analyse its causes will be the achievement of a later 
age—and to extend their charity one step further, by rescuing as 
well as relieving. Measures for children were still not separated 
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from those for helping adults, but there was a gradual develop- 
ment towards this end. 

The Renaissance and the long line of educationists beginning 
with Comenius emphasised the special position of the child by 
their insistence on the value and importance of education and new 
methods of teaching. 

The development of the science of economics and the indus- 
trial and political revolutions beginning in the eighteenth century 
contributed greatly towards establishing a favoured position for 
children. At the same time, new humanitarian ideas brought 
about a complete change in the conception of the relief of distress. 

A beginning was made in analysing causes of distress and in 
separating seemingly homogeneous groups, whose distress was 
due to entirely different causes, and required different treatment. 
Age, class and other conditions became the criteria for making 
these distinctions. And, for the first time, children were deliber- 
ately singled out as a group needing special treatment. 

The analysis of the causes of distress led to a revolution in 
the conception of its relief and to the idea of rehabilitation. In 
contrast to the earlier form of relief, which consisted simply in 
providing for the wants of the individual, the aim of this new 
method was to strengthen the individual physically, morally and 
economically, so as to enable him to offer a more adequate 
resistance to future difficulties. For the first time, too, the per- 
son who received assistance was considered in relation to his 
family. 

The analysis of causes, however, had far-reaching results and 
the principle of rehabilitation began to appear unsatisfactory as 
investigations continually widened the circle of those who were 
considered in need of help. New forms of distress were constantly 
being revealed, and rehabilitation was pushed further and further, 
especially when dealing with children. 

The twentieth century’s great contribution to social service 
and child welfare was the idea of prevention. According to this 
conception, child welfare work is the forestalling of distress of 
all kinds; it is the prevention of defects instead of relief, rehabili- 
tation or treatment. 

At first sight, this may seem to be such an advanced stage that 
no further development is possible. And yet ear eee world 
has been able to improve on the pre-war conception. Before 
the war the aim was to provide children with the care and pro- 
tection which would safeguard them from all forms of distress. 
The post-war conception of prevention attached an added 
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importance to including the environment also in its sphere of 
action. There has even been a still further development in 
child welfare work as a result of new psychological discoveries; 
the aim is now to adapt the child to his family and his community 
and to the social order. 

Child welfare, and, of course, social welfare, have reached a 
stage in which many aspects of individual family and community 
life are submitted to analysis and diagnosis, and preventive 
measures are taken or treatment provided where it seems 
necessary. 

There is therefore a constant risk that prevention and care 
will degenerate into interference and weaken individual effort. 
Every social order is based on a division of functions. Success 
depends on two factors, how far its unity can be safeguarded, and, 
how well the balance between social and individual action can be 
maintained. Duties and rights are divided between individuals 
and the community. To overrate the importance of either or to 
stimulate its action unduly has a paralysing effect on the other. 
When the individual assumes rights and duties which should 
belong to the community, or the community tries to provide for 
every need of the individual, the efficiency of both is inevitably 
decreased. 

Thus the latest principle of social service, and, incidentally, 
of child welfare, is the maintenance of a state of equilibrium 
between collective and individual action. The study of this ques- 
tion is rendered difficult by the necessity of working at such close 
quarters. A certain distance, whether in time or space, is neces- 
sary for a proper appreciation of the picture, but distance in time 
would mean losing an opportunity of adjusting social service to 
the needs of the present; while to secure distance in space, it 
would be necessary to find skilled and impartial observers from 
some other country, and this is no easy matter. Clearly, 
therefore, this question could be most successfully treated by an 
international body. 


METHODS AND ORGANISATION. 


Before the Christian era, it is hardly possible to speak of 
methods in child welfare work. If legends are true, the exposure 
of weakly children was practised in ancient Greece—a very 
negative attempt at child welfare. 

Patriarchal Rome took refuge in custom and common law. 
The often quoted pueri alimentarii, the Roman predecessors of 
the “soup kitchen” of to-day, were the exception and not the rule. 


* Ne 
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Charity, as an element of the Christian religion, first took the 
form of relief. In the early days of the Church, the method 
followed was that. of home visiting; which was carried out by 
St. Paul’s deaconesses. The rich were asked to make donations, 
and their gifts were then carried to the homes of the poor. There 
was no planned action; no estimate of supply and demand; 
charity was the contribution of the individual. 

With the spread of Christianity and the organisation of reli- 
gious communities, a second period followed in the history of 
charity. The Church had become rich from the many donations 
it had received, and high ecclesiastical dignitaries began to 
organise the provision of charity. Their charity usually took - 
the form of wenodochia, devised originally as temporary shelters 
for pilgrims, and gradually developing into the type of institu- 
tion most suited to the needs of the people—+.e., hospital for 
incurables combined with a home for the aged and infirm. 

The Church kept the sentiment of charity alive, and both the 
Church and individuals imbued with religious enthusiasm contri- 
buted to the upkeep of these homes. As a result both of the 
development of natural and medical science from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries onwards, and of the continual warfare 
which left many maimed and crippled soldiers to be cared for, 
many cenodochta were gradually transformed into hospitals, but 
their aim remained the relief of distress. 

The third period is marked by the return to the method 
followed in the early years of the Church, that of visiting the poor. 
St. Vincent de Paul and some of his contemporaries were aware 
of the inadequate number of hospitals and they advocated 
seeking out the poor in their homes. Child welfare owes him a 
special debt of gratitude, for he freed himself from the patriarchal 
prejudice that past achievements should be valued more highly 
than future expectations. He did not neglect the needs of the 
old, but he taught his sisters of charity to give preference to 
children in their rescue work. 

Side by side with this development, we have the rise of the 
sovereign State which began, on its side, to assume responsibility 
for the care of the destitute. Apart from the contribution of the 
Church—part of which was obtained by tithes or similar levies— 
the money distributed by religious charity was given voluntarily 
by private individuals. Secular welfare services, on the other 
hand, were paid for out of public money obtained by taxation. 
These services began as the distribution of alms and food, but 
the State soon followed the Church’s example by setting up 
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institutions where relief was given. From the civic point of view, 
however, poverty and distress, no matter how patiently endured, 
contained no element of virtue. On the contrary, they constitu- 
ted a heavy burden on the community, and as the poor were 
regarded as responsible in a certain degree for their own distress, 
secular relief soon began to some extent to assume a repressive 
aspect. The Poor Laws and workhouses are the typical expres- 
sion of the opinions of this period. Relief was made unattractive 
enough and scanty enough for it to be less “ eligible” than the 
situation of the deserving and self-supporting poor. The power 
to grant relief conferred many rights on the local authorities which 
administered it. They had even the power to detain the assisted 
poor in an institution or workhouse as long as they were receiving 
relief. 

This situation, however, did not last; partly because of the 
increasing number of people whose families could not provide 
for them and whose maintenance consequently devolved on the 
State, partly because of the influence of the eighteenth century 
humanitarian philosophy on public opinion. 

The administration of relief was made less rigid and the tests 
for eligibility less severe. Detention in a workhouse was no 
longer made a condition for receiving relief, and the system of 
outdoor relief was introduced. It was cheaper, it benefited larger 
numbers of people and it corresponded better with the ideals 
of freedom and equality in favour at the time. 

In the meantime, religious charity was also slowly undergoing 
a change. Originally it had covered the whole fleld of assistance; 
now that the State had intervened, religious charity began to 
concentrate on the relief of certain types of people such as 
incurables, for whom no provision could be made out of public 
funds. 

The nineteenth century saw a revival of the old institutional 
system, but in a very much more developed stage. When the 
causes of distress were analysed, there were found to be many 
differing groups of people in need of different forms of assistance. 
People were sorted out according to age and condition and 
placed in institutions which specialised in their particular problem. 

This new method of analysing causes confronted society with 
so many unsolved problems and provided it with so many new 
tasks that public funds soon proved insufficient, and private 
initiative was again called upon. This period saw the birth of 
many private charitable organisations. Some of them were based 
on religious conceptions of charity, but there also appeared for 
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the first time lay societies with no religious bias. These organi- 
sations tried to supplement the work of public bodies. They 
established and maintained institutions for various groups of 
people, usually children. Old people, incurables and cripples 
still remained for the most part under the care of the Church and 
religious orders. The private lay groups turned their attention 
naturally towards more hopeful problems which seemed to 
promise speedier results. These new institutions provided much 
more than food and shelter; and the educational ‘aspect of social 
service and child welfare began to be emphasised. 

The work of the private organisations soon began to over- 
shadow that of the local authorities. At this stage, more 
money was spent from private contributions than from public 
funds. 


But methods were changing rapidly. Private organisations 
had generally started their work in cities, where larger numbers 
permitted a clearer view of the problems, and where there was a 
large group of people who could be called upon for financial 
support. The problems were innumerable, and there was scope 
for many organisations who would select one particular group of 
people for assistance, or try to solve one particular problem. At 
a certain stage, however, when their numbers became too great 
compared with their field of action, it became necessary to 
co-ordinate the work which was being done. This co-ordination 
was sometimes effected by the amalgamation of two societies, 
sometimes by a simple exchange of policies and information. 
Not unlike cartels and trusts in highly developed economic sys- 
tems, the private organisations agreed to co-ordinate their output, 
and social and health organisations agreed to supplement each 
others’ work. Sometines at this stage, local and even Govern- 
ment authorities granted these organisations financial aid, as the 
work they were doing was considered to be of public utility. 

The preventive aspect, however, shifted the emphasis from the 
institutional system back to the home. Relief, rescue, rehabili- 
tation concerned a limited group of people, a small fraction of the 
population. Institutions could be devised where people suffering 
from special defects would be cared for. The work of prevention, 
however, touched even people who were free from defects: and 
it extended to the great majority of the population. Yet another 
factor contributed to enlarge this circle of the assisted. Social 
service and child welfare for those in distress or handicapped 
by defects was generally only given to the poor. Preventive 
measures, however, were placed at everybody’s disposal, regardless 
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of their financial situation. This had several important con- 
sequences. The method of institutional care could not be applied 
to such a large number of people, and therefore home visiting (now 
based on scientific case work) and consultations in social and 
health centres were introduced, as a practical method of bringing 
the knowledge of how to prevent sickness, poverty and ignorance 
within the reach of everybody. This is, in fact, outdoor relief, but 
in a new form adapted to the new aims and principles. It soon 
became impossible for private organisations to cope with this 
enormous amount of new work. History repeated, itself, and the 
authorities, realising the economic waste involved-in giving relief 
and treatment for distress and defects which could be prevented, 
began once more to assume a more important rôle in the social 
services, and especially in child welfare work. 

There was still much specialisation, and people of different 
ages and conditions received separate care. 

The world war and its manifold effects on economics, social 
life and health produced many changes in the methods and orga- 
nisation of social service and child welfare. Tendencies which 
had begun to be visible before the war developed rapidly in the 
post-war world. 

After the close of the war, there was at first a strong tendency 
to consider every problem from the standpoint of health. But 
scientific health work cannot stand alone; it was soon realised 
that a close relationship exists between health, social, economic 
and educational questions, and also that the proportionate 
importance of each of these questions varies at different periods 
in the life of the individual and at different stages in the develop- 
ment of social service and child welfare work. : 

Yet another reversal in the rôles of private organisations and 
public authorities took place after the war. Public opinion 
demanded an extension of social services, especially for children, 
and demanded it not merely as a privilege but as a right. The 
authorities had to assume responsibilities, and the amount of 
public money spent on social services rose in many countries. 
But at the same time the lead passed out of the hands of the local 
authorities, as Governments began to realise the advantages of 
co-ordinating social welfare and public health activities under a 
responsible Government department. 

In recent years, some Governments have aimed at a complete 
centralisation of their social welfare and especially of their child 
welfare services. 

Private organisations and voluntary efforts have developed 
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along similar lines, and there have been continual endeavours to 
ensure co-ordination. 

When discussing methods of social service and child welfare, 
some mention must- be made of begging, which has only recently 
ceased to be regarded as a legitimate means of endeavouring to 
obtain social assistance. It was considered, in turn as an act of 
Christian humility and as a privilege for which permission had 
to be obtained from the authorities. Lately, it has come to be 
regarded as a sign not only of bad economic conditions, but also 
of inadequacy in the administration or the methods employed 
in welfare services. 

One of the latest developments has been the extension of 
welfare services to the population in small agglomerations and 
in rural areas. Previous methods could not, of course, be simply 
transplanted; new systems had to be devised so as to allow the 
rural population to benefit from laws and regulations and insti- 
tutions which had been created chiefly for the urban population. 
The most striking change in this respect is the introduction of 
“ generalised family welfare ” service in contrast to the “ special- 
ised ” work of the cities. 

This new tendency is clearly reflected in the work done by 

the League in connection with many aspects of the rural problem. 
The rural hygiene conferences in Europe, Asia and South America 
and the work at present being done on nutrition and the housing 
problem, are all signs of a growing interest in the improvement 
of rural life. : 
- The recurrent fluctuations in the history of voluntary and 
official welfare work, and the similar alternation between insti- 
tutional and “outdoor” methods in social service and child 
welfare, have now entered a new phase. 

In the past, private social work and State social work have 
usually been regarded as opposing systems. According to the 
prevailing philosophy and the economic conditions or problems 
of the day, one system has been praised and the other deprecated. 
Similarly, the advantages of institutional treatment and outdoor 
relief have been contrasted. 

The present tendency, on the contrary, is to seek and exploit 
the peculiar advantages of every system and every method. 
There is no longer one recognised system but many, each applied 
to the problems it is most suited to solve. 

The League of Nations Advisory Committee on Social Ques- 
tions, at its session in 1987, showed its interest in these new 
eclectic tendencies when it “decided to adopt the suggestion 
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made by the Fifth Committee in 1986, and to take as one of the 
first subjects of study the principles adopted in the administra- 
tion and organisation of welfare work among the young, including 
social assistance, showing the part played by the authorities and 
by voluntary organisations respectively ”. 


PERSONNEL. 


In the early days of Christianity, each person was respon- 
sible for administering his own charitable offerings. St. Paul’s 
deaconesses were not social workers, but charitable women, who 
devoted their lives to visiting the poor. 

Later, when charitable relief was given to a great extent in 
institutions, the question of staff did not arise, as all institutions 
were managed and sometimes supported by religious orders; the 
members of these religious communities gave their services 
unconditionally in the cause of charity. The “visitors” of 
St. Vincent de Paul were also members of religious communities, 
but at this time the lay, or “third order”, members of these 
communities had also begun to contribute more regularly by 
home visits to the relief work of the Church. 

When the dispensing of relief was brought under the control 
of the local authorities, charitable persons were sometimes 
enrolled to help in the distribution of food and alms, but even 
then there was no question of a proper staff. 

Only in the nineteenth century, when institutions were orga- 
nised and run on more scientific lines, and when specialised 
nursing, social welfare and educational work was needed, did 
the problem of staffing begin to assume importance. 

Following the tradition of many centuries, even in institutions 
administered by secular bodies, the workers employed were 
usually members of religious orders; for devotion and self- 
sacrifice were considered the chief qualities required in caring 
for those in distress. 

In countries where there were few or no religious orders, 
and the institutions had to be staffed with lay workers lacking 
the religious spirit of self-sacrifice, it was soon realised—with 
no desire to underrate these virtues—that technical knowledge 
was also required. Arrangements were therefore made for 
training. The first group of workers to recognise the importance 
of training were the nurses. Their preparation at first was very 
simple and followed more or less the lines of the apprenticeship 
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system. The teaching was not only an end but also a means of 
securing adequate staff for the institution. 

On the other hand, in institutions run by religious orders, 
self-sacrifice and devotion compensated to a certain extent for 
lack of knowledge, and the need for adequate training was 
recognised much later than in the case of the lay workers. 

At the same time, the rapid development of private organi- 
sations and the need for continuity in their work raised the ques- 
tion of permanent or full-time staff. 

The work done by these organisations consisted mostly of 
“ outdoor ” work, home visiting and similar duties, and the ‘ser- 
vices of members of religious orders—whose freedom of move- 
ment was curtailed and often limited to the precincts of the 
convent—thus could not usually be called upon. Besides, many 
of these private organisations had a distinctly secular character 
and preferred to employ lay workers. The first problem which 
arose was not that of knowledge or training, but of the conditions 
of employment. 

Charitable persons were willing to give to individuals, or even 
to contribute to the upkeep of institutions or benevolent societies, 
and were also willing to give their services occasionally, but could 
not be called upon to give their whole time to the institution or 
private organisation. Permanent workers had therefore to be 
found among persons who were willing to take up full-time work, 
and, who had no obligations which would prevent them from 
doing so. 

For the first time, the possibility of salaried welfare workers 
was discussed. The idea at first seemed revolutionary. It is 
true that, in institutions, part of the funds for maintenance and 
upkeep supplied the food and clothing of the religious or lay 
workers; this seemed, however, perfectly natural as they lived 
in the institution. But the idea of paying a person for rendering 
services to the poor and those in distress, was met at first with 
the disapproval of the majority. 

Certain organisations, however, dared to adopt this revolu- 
tionary measure, and to take the first step towards making social 
welfare work a profession. 

Soon the spirit of self-sacrifice alone was not considered a 
sufficient qualification for social service. Workers with at 
least some practical experience were demanded, and private 
organisations began to make arrangements for the training of 
their workers. 

Training in this period was haphazard, and was left to the 
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efforts of private institutions and organisations which trained 
their own workers and prepared them for special tasks. 

Only at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century did this irregular system of training give place 
to schools. One of the chief causes of this development was the 
great demand for trained workers. The other important cause 
was the effort made by the social workers themselves. This was 
partly due to the secularisation of some forms of social service 
and child welfare. Members of religious orders, though their 
freedom was restricted, nevertheless enjoyed the economic 
security which the religious community provided. They could 
not be discharged. Lay workers had different problems to face, 
and, in addition, many of them felt that they would like to be 
able to work in other institutions or with other organisations. 
But the private and very special training which these institutions 
had arranged for their own workers did not equip them for work 
elsewhere. 

It was a logical development that since training was required 
it should be made general and should not serve only the ends of 
the institutions providing it. 

The training of social workers developed in two directions. 
There was at first a tendency to specialise either in health or in 
social welfare work. Sometimes there was even specialisation 
in some smaller branch within these two main branches. This 
tendency was particularly marked in the early periods of orga- 
nised training, when the field of work was often subdivided 
according to the groups of people of varying ages requiring care, 
or the groups of problems to be solved. Sometimes a division 
was made between training for institutional and training for 
district work. This tendency to overspecialise is, however, 
disappearing, or, in some systems, changing its character. A 
movement is on foot to make the basic training as general as 
possible, and to provide specialised postgraduate training. The 
hard and fast division between health and social welfare training 
is also breaking down in certain countries, especially where the 
special conditions of rural work have made the training of a 
combined health and social worker indispensable. 

The other tendency manifested itself in the organisation of 
studies, and the relation between these courses and schools and 
the general educational system. The special courses arranged 
by institutions and organisations for the preparation of their 
own workers were soon thrown open to other students as well. 
But at the same time courses were still regarded mainly as a 
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means of providing the institutions with staff at a cheap rate; 
in return for the work done in the institutions, the students were 
offered the opportunity of learning. Courses of lectures were 
soon added to apprenticeship training. i 

Many changes resulted from the ‘introduction of scientific 
methods into social service and child welfare work, and from the 
gradual increase and importance of the part played by local and, 
especially central authorities. At first, the training provided by 
a course—or school, as it began to be termed—had to have a 
good reputation to obtain the number of students required to 
staff the institution. Later, the training courses were gradually 
transformed into institutions with education as their primary aim. 

Central and local authorities also began to take an interest in 
the training of persons to perform the work they had undertaken. 
In several countries, schools for social work received official grants, 
and were even organised under the auspices of the Government. 

The latest stage of development is the gradual incorporation 
of the social service schools in the general educational system. 
On the one hand, there is a tendency for them to become part of 
the system of technical and professional education. The other 
tendency is for schools and colleges for the training of social 
workers to find a place in the academic system and to acquire 
a similar footing to universities. 

Undoubtedly, the professionalisation of social work has now 
become an accepted fact. The complexity of human relation- 
ships and of the problems involved, and the increasing knowledge 
that has been acquired of how they should be treated, renders 
the professional training of those who are to undertake this work 
more and more important. 

At present, an effort is being made to ascertain how far the 
training of social workers meets the demand; that is to say, how 
far it produces the number of social workers required, and how 
far courses and schools prepare social workers for the type of 
work most needed in each country. 

One of the latest developments in this field is the decision of 
the League of Nations Advisory Committee on Social Questions 
to study the training of persons engaged in social work. 


LEGISLATION. 


Legislation in the sphere of social service and child welfare is 
of comparatively recent date. 

Tribal custom and the moral obligations imposed by Chris- 
tianity were considered until a few hundred years ago as a 
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sufficient basis for the care of the poor and weak. Only when 
the responsibilities of local authorities were recognised and social 
welfare services paid for out of public funds, did the necessity 
for legislation become apparent. 

The provisions of the Poor Laws of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries did not, however, go very far. They imposed 
certain obligations on local authorities, but at the same-time they 
restricted the rights of those receiving assistance. 

In the next stage, when these obligations began to weigh very 
heavily on the finances of local authorities, legislation empowered. 
them to obtain work in return for asisstance. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, however, the 
principles of social legislation changed. The causes of distress 
were analysed, and as a result of this, and of the new humani- 
tarian ideas, social welfare legislation assumed a protective 
character. For the first time, too, different age groups were 
considered separately. 

One of the first steps was the curtailment of the powers of 
local authorities; they no longer had the right in every case to 
insist on work being done in return for assistance. Next, the 
conditions of work were regulated. Once the period of laisser- 
faire was over, these restrictions were applied to private employers 
- aswell. The present-day tendency in social legislation is to place 
the authorities under a definite obligation to provide for the 
welfare of the population. 

. Special child welfare legislation followed on the whole the 
same lines of development. Compulsory education in the nine- 
teenth century gave the child a right to preferential treatment and 
placed the State and the community under an obligation to 
provide the necessary funds. The old patriarchal idea which 
lingered on till the beginning of the nineteenth century favoured 
the older members of society, but it gradually vanished and, 
unconsciously at first, the greater value of the life of the young 
as compared, with the life of the old began to be recognised. 

Special legislation concerning children was at first of a negative 
kind and consisted of restrictions on the rights of those in charge 
of minors; it gave a final blow to the patriarchal idea by intro- 
ducing a change in civil law curtailing paternal power and impo- 
sing definite obligations on parents and guardians. A reform of 
penal legislation followed rapidly, and special measures began to 
be applied to minors who were found to have committed an 
indictable offence. 

The positive phase of child welfare legislation was the 
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enactment of many laws and regulations which ensured special 
treatment and special rights for the child by reason of his 
minority or his status. 

The most recent developments: in some countries has been a 
codification of all laws relating to child welfare. Certain totali- 
tarian regimes have enacted laws under which, in return for the 
welfare measures and special care provided for children, the State 
has a right to claim exclusive power in directing the physical and 
moral welfare and the education of the young. 

It should be added that recent legislation on schools for social 
work, and on the professional status of persons engaged in social 
work, constitutes an indirect method, of providing welfare services 
for the young. 

The League of Nations has studied many of these questions, 
among others the principles applicable to the treatment of young 
offenders, the question of penal responsibility of minors, and the 
status of children born out of wedlock. 

Lastly, the Conventions must be mentioned here. As regards 
these instruments for regulating questions of international 
interest, Article 24, paragraph 2 of the Covenant places special 
obligations on the League of Nations by stipulating that : 

“Tn all matters of international interest which are regu- 
lated by general Conventions but which are not placed under 
the control of international bureaux or commissions, the 
Secretariat of the League shall, subject to the consent of the 
Council and if desired by the parties, collect and distribute all 
relevant information and shall render any other assistance 
which may be necessary or desirable.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
AT WORK 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
AND THE RAISING OF THE MINIMUM AGE 
OF ADMISSION TO EMPLOYMENT 


The International Labour Organisation has had occasion, 
during the last few months, to take important decisions in this 
matter, several aspects of which are of interest to educators. 
The significance of those decisions must first be considered briefly 
with reference to the history of social protection for young 
workers. m 

+ + 

In a preface to Mr. Raymond Weiss’ book on Daniel Le Grand, 
who was one of the pioneers of international labour legislation, 
the first Director of the International Labour Office, Albert 
Thomas, stated that: “ A sound movement for social legislation 
always begins with the protection of children”. That was indeed 
the purpose of the earliest social laws, whether national or inter- 
national. Child labour legislation steadily developed in most 
countries up to the end of the nineteenth century, and when the 
first two diplomatic conferences on international labour legis- 
lation met early in the twentieth century, one of them, in 1918, 
adopted a draft Convention prohibiting night work for children 
in industry. When the International Labour Organisation was set 
up in 1919, it found the trail already blazed. The constitution, 
which is influenced throughout by the principle that “labour 
should not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of 
commerce ”, states that one of the duties of the Organisation is 
“the protection of children and young persons”, this being 
amplified as follows: “the abolition of child labour and the 
imposition of such limitations on the labour of young persons as 
shall permit the continuation of their education and assure their 
proper physical development ”. 


* 
+ 4 
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desired effect. 
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From 1919 to 1982, part of the activities of thé International 
Labour Organisation were dominated by an immediate concern 
for the protection of children and young persons in employment. 
A distinction may be drawn in this respect between two types 
of international convention. One deals especially with children 


` and determines the minimum age for admission to employment. 


The other has a wider scope, which includes all young workers 
—in other words, both children and young persons; this group 
of Conventions prohibits employment at night and provides 
for medical inspection, protection against certain occupational 
diseases, etc. 

All these Conventions have been very well received and they 
are the Conventions for which the greatest number of ratifications 
have been registered. The mere fact, however, that international 
agreements concerning young workers, and especially the Con- 
ventions fixing the minimum age for admission to industrial, 
non-industrial, maritime and agricultural employment had been 
so successful, already gave the International Labour Organisation 
occasion to consider, as early as 1980, whether these measures 
were really effective. Was not success simply a proof that the 
Conventions had not aimed high enough? 


* 
+ * 


Moreover, during the same year, the International Labour 
Conference at its fourteenth session allowed for a new factor in 
this problem—namely, general education. The Conference adop- 
ted a resolution which requested the Governing Body to consider 
means of giving future workers in their youth the education 
necessary to make accessible to them later the whole field of 
science, letters and art and equip them for a “really human life ”. 

This increased the responsibilities of the Organisation and 
widened, the scope of its investigations. It even involved the 
question of raising the school-leaving age, for if school attendance 
is not compulsory for children up to the age of their admission to 
employment, there is a period during which children who have 
left school, but are not as yet admitted to employment, are.left to 
themselves without teaching, supervision or any opportunity to 
earn their living. Accordingly, the question arose whether an 
attempt should not be made to make the school-leaving age 
coincide in all countries with the age of admission to employment 
so that the regulations concerning the latter might have the 


$ * 
+ * 
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In view of the economic depression and the need for providing 
children with a fuller intellectual and occupational preparation 
for life, the problem became a much wider one. Measures of 
protection proved to be more and more necessary, not merely to 
prevent premature employment, but also to provide employment. 
At the end of 1988, when the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office decided to place the question of unemployment 
among young persons on the agenda of the Serene the facts 
were as follows : i 


In Denmark, during May 1988, more than 86,000 out of a total 
of 129,807 unemployed persons were under 25 years of age, and 
19,000 of these were between 18 and 22. 

According to various estimates, more than a quarter, or 
1,750,000, of the 7 million unemployed, persons in Germany in 
1982 were under 25 years of age. 

In Great Britain, during May 1988, the number of unemployed 
persons between 14 and 18 years of age was estimated at over 
140,000. 

In Italy, the number of unemployed, persons between 12 and 
18 years of age was thought to be about 250,000 at the end of 1982. 

In Norway, at the beginning of 1988, out of a total of 
75,000 unemployed 20,000 were young persons between 18 and 
24 years of age, while 7,000 of these had never yet been able 
to find employment. 

_ In Sweden, a census taken on February 28th, 1988, showed 
that, of 179,507 unemployed, 59,817 (about 88%) were young 
persons between 18 and 25 years of age. 

In the United States, the number of young persons of both 
sexes under 18 years of age who were in employment had fallen 
from 2,700,000 in 1920 to 2,100,000 in 1980. 


At an even later date, just before the 1985 Conference, the 
International Labour Office still estimated that, putting the 
world total of the unemployed very roughly at 25 million 
persons, about a quarter, or 6 to 7 million, were young persons of 
less than 25 years of age. Further, such statistical records as 
showed. the ages of employed and unemployed young people, 
indicated that the youngest, and consequently the cheapest, were 
often employed in preference to the older. Sometimes children 
‘found jobs when they first left school, but after a short time, when 
the requirements of minimum wage regulations, trade agreements 
or their own demands called for increased wages, they were 
replaced by younger children. The first years of employment too 
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often Jaid no foundation for future skill and were merely so much 
time wasted. Early employment was a serious handicap for 
children and depressed the labour market by bringing a cheap 
juvenile labour supply into competition with young persons of 
more suitable age and even with adults. Happily, the situation 
has no doubt improved since then, but the problem was a very 
serious one at the time and cannot be said even now to have 
been definitely solved. ' 

In these circumstances, the Conference adopted in June 1985 
a recommendation concerning unemployment among young 
persons. The preamble stated that “this unemployment con- 
tinues and affects a large number of young persons, whose in- 
voluntary idleness may undermine their characters, diminish their 
occupational skill, and menace the future development of the 
nations ”. 

In view of the measures taken in a number of countries “ to 
remedy a situation, the gravity of which has rightly alarmed: 
public opinion”, the following reforms were recommended : 
raising of the minimum age for leaving school and being admitted 
to employment; vocational training and guidance; provision of 
recreational and social services for the young unemployed; 
action by trade and private organisations; establishment of special 
employment centres for young persons; prosecution of special 
public works for unemployed young persons; placing of young 
persons and development of opportunities for normal employ- 
ment; compilation of statistics of employment and unemployment 
among young persons. 


+ 
* * 


The raising of the minimum age for leaving school is the first 
principle recommended, to all States for application: “ The 
minimum age for leaving school and, being admitted to employ- 
ment should, be fixed at not less than 15 years, as soon as circum- 
stances permit.” 

This statement raised the question of revision of certain deci- 
sions taken by the International Labour Conference. The Con- 
ventions concerning the minimum age for admission to industrial 
(1919), maritime (1920), agricultural (1921) and non-industrial 
(1982) employment, established the rule that the age should be 
14 and even allowed for a minimum age of 12 in Japan (industrial 
employment) and in India (industrial and non-industrial employ- 
ment). 

The Conference recognised the discrepancy between the age 


è 
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fixed in the Convention (14) and that mentioned in the new 
recommendation (15), and took immediate measures to put the 
matter right by taking up the question of revising the Conventions. 

Following the initiative of the Conference, the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office consulted Governments, 
drawing their attention especially to the fixing of a higher mini- 
mum age and to revision of the “ Standard Articles ” which deal 
with the conditions under which Conventions come into force, etc. 

The Governing Body, taking note of a resolution on the 
subject of revision which had been adopted by the Joint Maritime 
Commission, then placed the revision of the Convention fixing 
the minimum age for admission of children to employment at sea 
on the agenda of a special session of Conference, the twenty- 
second, session, which was to meet on October 22nd, 1986. 

The Conference unanimously accepted a standard minimum 
age of 15 years, but allowed by way of exception that, under 
certain conditions, children might be employed at the age of 14. 
This was a new departure. Articles 1 and 2 of the revised 
Convention are worded as follows : 


“ Article 1. 


“For the purposes of this Convention, the term ‘ vessel’ 
includes all ships and boats, of any nature whatsoever, 
engaged in maritime navigation, whether publicly or privately 
owned; it excludes ships of war. 


“ Article 2. 


“1. Children under the age of 15 years shall not be 
employed or work on vessels, other than vessels upon which 
only members of the same family are employed. 

“2, Provided that national laws or regulations may pro- 
vide for the issue in respect of children of not less than 14 years 
of age of certificates permitting them to be employed in 
cases in which an educational or other appropriate authority 
designated by such laws or regulations is satisfied, after 
having due regard to the health and physical condition of 
the child and to the prospective as well as to the immediate 
benefit to the child of the employment proposed, that such 
employment will be beneficial to the child.” 


Article 5 provided that the Convention should not come into 
force until after the adoption by the Conference of measures 
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revising the Conventions fixing the minimum age for admission 
of children to industrial (1919) and non-industrial (1982) employ- 
ment. This condition was shortly to be fulfilled. 

In June 1987, the Conference, at its twenty-third session, 
adopted revisions of these two Conventions which were more 
thorough and inclusive than that of the maritime Convention. 

a” 

The revised Convention concerning the minimum age for ` 
admission to industrial employement was adopted by ninety-eight 
votes to eighteen. This Convention also establishes the new 
standard age of 15 years, and it makes this the minimum age for 
employment in family undertakings involving any sort of danger, 
while leaving it open to national legislation to permit the employ- 
ment of children under the age of 15 in non-hazardous family 
undertakings. 

These principles are laid down in Article 2 of the Convention, 
which reads as follows : 


“ Article 2. 


“1. Children under the age of 15 years shall not be 
employed or work in any public or private industrial under- 
taking, or in any branch thereof. 

“2, Provided that, except in the case of employments 
which, by their nature or the circumstances in which they are 
carried on, are dangerous to the life, health or morals of the 
persons employed therein, national laws or regulations may 
permit such children to be employed in undertakings in which 
only members of the employer’s family are employed.” 


No mention was made in the 1919 Convention of employments 
that “ are dangerous to the life, health or morals of the persons 
employed therein ”, and, accordingly, children of 14 might, under 
this Convention, be given such work. The revised text, however, 
contains a special article, providing that national laws shall 
prescribe, or empower an appropriate authority to prescribe, a 
higher age or ages than 15 for the admission of young persons to 
such employments. — 


1 The Governing Body also decided that the Convention ee 
minimum age for the admission of children to agricultural em oy ment ould 
be revised, though not before the matter was considered by the recently 
appointed Permanent Committee. 
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For purposes of supervision, the 1919 Convention had made it 
compulsory for every employer in an industrial undertaking to 
keep a register of all persons under the age of 16 years employed 
by him. The revised Convention provides that the register shall 
be kept for all persons under the age of 18. 

Further, the revised Convention contains special clauses for 
three countries. 

In the case of Japan, the minimum age for admission to 
employment is raised from 12 to 14, while the employment of 
children under 16 years of age in mines or factories on dangerous 
and unhealthy work, as defined by national laws or regulations, 
is prohibited. 
` In the case of India, the minimum age is maintained at 12, 
as provided in the 1919 Convention, for employment in factories 
using power and employing more than ten persons; but it is 
raised to 18 for transport undertakings, and to 18 for mines and for 
occupations scheduled as dangerous or unhealthy by the com- 
petent authority. Further, under the revised Convention, young 
persons may not, unless they have been medically certified as fit 
for such work, be employed in factories between the ages of 12 
and 17, or in mines between 15 and 17. 

The revised Convention contains a new article to apply to 
China. The age of admission to factories using machines driven 
by motor power and regularly employing thirty persons or more 
is fixed at 12. Children under the age of 15 years may not be 
employed or work in mines regularly employing fifty persons or 
more, or on dangerous or unhealthy work, as defined by national 
laws or regulations, in the factories defined above. It is further 
provided that every employer in an undertaking to which the 
article applies shall keep a register of all persons under the age 
of 16 employed by him, together with such evidence of their age 
as may be required by the competent authority. 

The Conference introduced an important innovation with 
respect to these special provisions for particular countries. The 
revised Convention defines a procedure by which they can be 
amended without recourse to general revision of the Convention. 
In the event of such amendment, the submission of the revised 
‘Convention to the competent authority is not required of all 
Member States, but only of the States directly concerned; and 
ratification of the amendment is likewise required only of them. 

The Conference took supplementary action with respect to the 
permissible exception of employment in family undertakings. , 
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It adopted a recommendation declaring “ it is reasonable to 
hope that it will be possible to suppress this exception completely 
in the not distant future”. The revised Convention already 
limits the exception to employment not dangerous to “ life, health 
or morals ”, but the Conference urged that States “ should make 
every effort to apply their legislation relating to the minimum age 
of admission to all industrial undertakings, including family 
undertakings ”. 
= 
* * 


The same ideas underlie the Convention concerning the 
minimum age for admission to non-industrial employment. This 
Convention was adopted by eighty-one votes to twenty-two. It 
applies to all employment that, in any given country, is not 
considered as industrial, agricultural or maritime. It prohibits in 
general the employment of children under the age of 15 years, or 
of children over that age who are still required by national laws 
or regulations to attend primary school. 

In making exceptions, it raises from 12 to 18 years the age at 
which children may, under certain conditions, be employed on 
light work outside the hours fixed for school attendance. Such 
light work is prohibited on Sundays and legal public holidays, 
and during the night (from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m.). Children under 
14 years of age may not be employed on light work for more than 
two hours per day, whether that day be a school day or a holiday, 
or spend at school and on light work a total number of hours 
exceeding seven per day. National laws or regulations are to 
prescribe the number of hours per day during which children over 
14 years of age may be employed, on light work, and the hours of 
the night during which employment is forbidden, with the 
proviso that they cover a period of not less than twelve hours. 

The revised Convention contains, as does the original Con- 
vention, special provisions in application to India., These lay 
down that the minimum age for admission to non-industrial 
employment shall be 18 years (instead of 10) in general, and 17 
years (instead of 14) in the case of work considered as dangerous 
to life, health or morals. 

The “ Standard Articles ” are the same as those in the Con- 
vention concerning industrial employment. 

s*a 

By way of supplementing the revised Conventions and with 

reference to the recommendation concerning unemployment 
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among young persons, the International Labour Conference 
adopted a resolution asking States to compile annual returns 
showing the number of children under the school-leaving age 
employed out of school hours; it asked that these returns be 
classified by sex, age group and occupation, and give details of 
the days of the week and the seasons during which the employ- 
ment was carried on and the number and incidence of the hours of 
employment. The Governing Body at its session in October 1987 
considered the effect to be given to this resolution. The report 
submitted on the question by the International Labour Office 
quoted, information supplied by the British Home Office, showing 
“ first, that an effective and usual way to control the employment 
of school-children is by means of an employment-permit system; 
secondly, when such a system is in force, it should not be difficult 
to furnish the returns asked for; and thirdly, the utility of keeping 
these returns in order that a check may be kept upon the nature 
and extent of child labour as a whole, and its effect upon the 
health of children in particular cases ”. 

The system of employment permits for children and young 
persons is very common in the English-speaking countries. As 
regards other countries, a table prepared by the International 
Labour Office, and published in 1985, shows that some form of 
employment permit is required in the following countries: 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Perv, Poland, 
Spain and Uruguay. In these countries, the relevant laws and 
regulations are applicable throughout the national territory, 
whereas, in English-speaking countries, employment permits are 
issued by various local authorities (States, provinces, boroughs, 
etc.), which are not always under an obligation to institute a 
permit system. 


* r 
* * 


Such, in broad outline, are the recent decisions taken by the 
International Labour Organisation and its present concerns 
respecting the protection of young workers. The Organisation 
will, however, go further than that. The 1988 session of the 
Conference will deal with technical education and apprentice- 
ship. Moreover, various proposals concerning young persons 
have been kept on the agenda of the Governing Body of the 
Office. When the Minimum Age Conventions were revised, the 
United States Government suggested that consideration might 
be given to more thorough international regulation of the work 
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of children and young persons. The Governing Body considered 
that a general survey should first be made, since the subject was 
too important to be treated as incidental to partial revision. 

However, raising of the minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment, which is a question within the competence of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and of national ministries, involves 
problems closely associated with the raising of the school-leaving 
age, which is a matter dealt with by public education authorities. 
These problems have to do with the organisation of more extended 
education, the relative places, in the curriculum, of general 
culture, pre-apprenticeship training in connection with better 
vocational guidance, instruction in domestic science, etc. The 
finding of the best solutions for these problems is highly important 
to the preparation of boys and girls for their place in family and 
social life, and cannot fail to be of interest to such educators as 
read this Buletin. 
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GENERAL SMUTS’ MESSAGE TO YOUTH 


General Smuts has written the following message at the 
invitation of the British League of Nations Union to be read in 
British and Canadian schools on Armistice Day, November 11th, 
1987. [Edstor’s Note.] 


“Tt is unnecessary to go through the long list of disasters 
which have almost overwhelmed us : the worldwide depression; 
Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain, and now again China; the decline 
in the membership and authority of the League of Nations; the 
abandonment of disarmament and the restarting of a great 
armaments race; the violation of treaties and the return to a 
naked belief in force; the disappearance of popular self-govern- 
ment from large parts of the West; and, above all, the loss of 
faith in ourselves and in the principles of our civilisation. No 
wonder there are confusion and distracted counsel among us. We 
are like people who have lost the road and grope about in darkness. 

“ All sorts of desperate expedients are resorted to. Many 
have abandoned their ardent faith in the League. Some are for 
watering-down the Covenant until little or nothing of its vital 
principles will be left. Some are for out-and-out pacifism, even. 
at the risk of endangering the very causes which are dearer to us 
than peace or life itself. Many despair of human nature and self- 
government and seek refuge in one or other of the new ideologies. 
There is a dispersal of strength and aimless drifting. It is just 
here that the gravest danger for the future lies. 

“Tn this crisis of our times, what is my message to youth? 
First I would say let us stick to the light we have seen, let us rally 
to the Covenant which has born of the suffering of the great war 
and, still remains our noblest and truest vision of the future. 

“In the Covenant of the League lies imperishably embodied 
the road to the future of the world. There is nothing amiss in 
this vision of a world community functioning in conference and 
co-operation. Not the sword but the round table is the sign under 
which we shall win. If the Covenant happens to be in advance 
of our time, if men and women cannot rise to the height of this 
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lofty ideal, that is no reason for abandoning it. Stick to the 
League, even if it functions imperfectly and gives no security for 
the present. Stand behind the Covenant as our banner and ideal. 
Men must have vision to live by. For lack of that vision they 
perish; and perhaps the disease we suffer from to-day is just this 
lack of vision. In the Covenant we have our revelation. There 
a great light has risen above the horizon of history. Let it never 
set again. Meanwhile let us not be disheartened by present 
failures. For the Covenant is a long-range business like Chris- 
tianity itself and like all great human causes. Let youth see to 
it that this light of the future is not quenched in the reaction 
of our times. f 

“Secondly, and as an interim policy while the future ideal 
matures, let us improve the atmosphere for it by fostering human 
co-operation in every way open to us. There are a thousand ways 
whereby international understanding can be promoted. Inter- 
nationalism is increasing. The world of travel is opening out 
before us as never before. We live in an age of conferences. 
Despite friction in high places the peoples of the world are coming 
together, world affairs are studied with growing interest, and 
sympathy and understanding on a human level are growing apace. 

“Thave the impression, notwithstanding all appearances to the 
contrary, that there is more genuine goodwill among the nations 
to-day than there has ever been before. Here is our opportunity, 
here our openings to push causes which are basic to the League 
and, whose success will make the League succeed. Let us not be 
deterred by national or racial differences or by political creeds 
which sound strange and unacceptable to us. Let us get down 
to our common human level and on that deep foundation recon- 
struct a better world for the future. It is especially for youth 
to concentrate its enthusiasm and energy on this task of funda- 
mental reconstruction. It may take time, but it will not be 
in vain.” 
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BROADCASTS FROM “ RADIO-NATIONS ” 


Each week, “ Radio-Nations ” broadcasts on short-wave in 
English, French and Spanish. The transmissions are all given 
on Friday evenings, at times suitable for the different areas served, 
and another transmission is given for Australia and New Zealand 
on Monday mornings. 

Next year, the broadcast activities of “ Radio-Nations ” will 
be extended in accordance with the decision of the Assembly at 
its eighteenth session. 

The broadcasts are prepared or arranged by the Information 
Section of the Secretariat. Some of the talks given in recent 
months are reproduced below. 


NUTRITION 


The final report of the League of Nations on diet and food 
habits which has just been published deserves special attention. 
Two years ago, it was made clear in the discussions in the League 
Assembly that what we eat has an important bearing, not only 
upon our own general health and capacity to resist disease, but 
also upon the state of agricultural production in every country, 
and hence upon world prosperity. 

The first of these discoveries—that is, the important connec- 
tion between diet and health—is easy to demonstrate. The world 
economic crisis and the spread of unemployment has brought to 
our doors distreasing signs of malnutrition—lowered vitality, lack 
of resistance to prevalent disease and even deficiency diseases 
themselves. But these very signs also taught us that widespread 
malnutrition is not merely a symptom of the present economic 
crisis; it is a condition tragically common in every country of the 
world and in every economic rank of every country. It is true 
that the most obvious signs of habitual underfeeding are to be 
found among the unemployed and among people living in poverty. 
But it is no less true that hundreds of thousands of people in the 
world who possess quite adequate means of livelihood are living 
out their days in a sort of physical twilight, without energy, and 
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subject to every passing complaint, simply because they do not 
know what foods to buy. 

This is a distressing picture, and we must paint it in even 
darker tones if we recall the fact that this state of affairs exists in 
a world where there has been a so-called overproduction of agri- 
cultural products; where the produce of farms has been a glut 
upon the markets; where producers have been advised to destroy 
the fruit of their labour for lack of a market, when in the same 
world—in the same country even—people were starving. 

It was the realisation of the importance of finding a solution 
for this state of affairs that led delegates in the Assembly of the 
League in September 1985 to set up the first international com- 
mittee to enquire into nutrition. This committee was called 
a Mixed Committee, because it was composed of experts in dif- 
ferent fields. There were medical people and, health experts who 
had already done a good deal of research into the so-called defi- 
ciency diseases which appear when the human organism lacks - 
minerals or vitamins; there were experts in agricultural production 
who had been obliged during the four previous years to face the 
fact that farmers in several countries were going into bankruptcy 
because people apparently could not afford to buy their produc- 
tions; and there were economic experts whose chief interest was 
in promoting trade in the food commodities. 

This Committee has now produced, two reports. Its first was 
an analysis of the connection between the food that we eat and 
our state of health. Here the experts did not deal in generalisa- 
tions. Instead, they produced.a study entitled “The Physio- 
logical Bases of Nutrition ”, which defines in terms of foodstuffs 
common to the West and usually available at reasonable prices 
the food values required to keep the human body in good health 
while performing different kinds of physical activity. The first 
report defined the balance of minerals and vitamins required for 
infants, children in their first year, growing children and adoles- 
cents, for adults performing heavy manual labour, for adults 
engaged in sedentary work and, perhaps most important of all, for 
pregnant women and nursing mothers. The experts emphasised 
the importance of maintaining a proper diet in the expectant 
mother, because the kind of food that she eats will determine 
whether her child is to set out upon life with a well-balanced 
physical organism or a handicapped physique. 

The experts drew attention to the special value of what they 
call “ protective ” foods, so called because they have been shown 
by the biochemists to contain the most essential minerals and 
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vitamins in sufficiently large quantities to build up reserves of 
these important commodites against the threat of disease. These 
protective foods are, first of all, milk, and there can be no exag- 
gerating the beneficial effect of milk, particularly in the diet of 
children and nursing mothers. Then dairy products, butter, 
eggs, cheese, fresh fish, fresh meat, the green, leafy vegetables and 
salads and fresh fruit. Potatoes should not be scorned even by 
thé experts in slimming because it has been shown that they are 
the only vegetable which retain their vitamin C content unim- 
paired after cooking. Carrots are a source of a valuable element— 
carotene—and the citrus fruits—grape fruit, lemons and oranges, 
as well as tomatoes—are valuable sources of vitamin C. The 
Committee recommended, that Governments should see to it that 
these protective foods were available at reasonable prices to every 
citizen within their borders. 

. After having issued this report on the health aspects of 
nutrition, the Committee then went on to study the problem of . 
agricultural production and economic relations in this connec- 
tion. The question that they had to answer was this : Supposing 
that in every country of the world food habits improve, this will 
mean a greater demand for dairy products, for garden produce, 
for fruits and for fresh meat; what effect will this movement have 
on agricultural production in different countries of the world? 
When the first report appeared urging the increased consumption 
of so-called protective foods, some people feared that this would 
mean diminished consumption of cereals, whose chief quality is 
that they furnish energy, but they are not the best source of vita- 
mins or mineral salts. The second report of the Mixed Com- 
mittee on Nutrition, which appeared recently will completely 
allay that fear. The Committee has pointed out that better 
nutrition and the adoption of wiser food habits will mean increased 
demand for foodstuffs of all kinds: not only for the protective 
foods, but also for cereals. For example, if the agricultural 
industry of any given country adapts itself in order to produce 
enough liquid milk to enable the population to drink as much 
milk as they should, the result will be that more cows will be 
kept and that, therefore, will increase the demand for animal 
fodder. This will mean that the national production of cereals 
for animal fodder will increase. As policies for improving food 
habits develop, there will be an increased demand for milk, fruit, 
eggs and vegetables. These products may be produced more 
economically on the small scale-farms of European countries than 
can cereals, meat or sugar. So the Committee expects that 
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European agriculture will adapt itself to produce more of these 
protective and perishable foods and attach: less importance to 
producing cereals. 

An interesting example of such adaptation of agricultural 
production is furnished by recent history in Denmark. There, in 
the last sixty years, the agricultural economy has been changed 
from the production of cereals for export into animal husbandry 
based on the production of large quantities of cereals for animal 
fodder. This has made Denmark one of the great exporters of- 
meat and dairy production. It has not, however, resulted in any 
decrease in the quantities of cereals produced from Danish soil. 
On the contrary, the national production of cereals has doubled, 
but this is used mostly for animal fodder. 

Then the Committee points out that so far as modern Europe is 
concerned, the present level of nutrition among agricultural 
workers is itself a matter of grave concern. If there were a 
change in the direction of mixed farming in that area, the result 
would be a marked improvement in the diet of agricultural 
workers and country dwellers. The farmer who relies for his 
living on one or two cereal crops has not time to produce garden 
vegetables for his own family. 

The Committee points out that if European agriculture is 
adapted to respond, to the increased demands for protective foods, 
it will be necessary for Governments to give wider attention to 
the efficiency of agriculture. It is suggested that the agricultural 
co-operative movement might play an important part in this 
adaptation to produce relatively more dairy products, fruit and 
vegetables. This will, however, require some capital expenditure 
on the part of the farmers themselves, and the Committee there- 
fore recommends that Governments who are interested in improv- 
ing the diet of their people should consider the question of 
agricultural credit. The Financial Committee of the League has 
already decided to discuss international agricultural credit at its 
next meeting. 

The League’s experts have declared that the most important 
thing that Governments could do to improve public health is to 
instruct their people about the kind of food that they should eat. 
If this is done and if, as a result, food habits are improved, there 
will be an improvement in agriculture at home and abroad. This 
in turn will increase the purchasing power of farmers for manu- 
factured goods. Improved nutrition should thus bring about a 
marked improvement in the world economic situation. In the 
light of this conclusion, the Committee declared that “the 
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malnutrition which exists in all countries is at once a challenge 
and an opportunity; a challenge to men’s consciences and an 
opportunity to eradicate a social evil by methods which will 
increase economic prosperity ”. 


SIR MALCOLM DELEVINGNE ON OPIUM AND DRUGS 


I have been asked to speak to you for a few minutes on the 
League’s work in connection with the control of opium and 
dangerous drugs. It is a big piece of work, which extends to 
most parts of the world; and it is not very easy to deal with it 
in the space of a few minutes, but I will try to give you some 
idea of it. 

First, what is this question of opium and drug control on 
which the League is working : As we all know, there are in nature 
many substances, products of what used to be called the vegetable ` 
kingdom, which have powerful effects on the human organism. 
Among these are certain which have the remarkable property of 
wiping out physical pain, and creating a general feeling of well- 
being—for a time. Opium, which is the product of the opium 
poppy, and the drugs which are derived from opium, such as 
morphine, and cocaine which is the product of a South-American 
plant, are the best known of these. This property of eliminating 
physical pain makes them of infinite value to the world for the 
relief of persons suffering from painful diseases. But if they have 
their uses, they also have their abuses. They are of such a 
nature that a person who resorts to them regularly whether for 
relief of pain or, as often happens, for the pleasurable effects they 
produce, in time becomes unable to do without them. They 
produce a craving for themselves which becomes a torment until 
it is satisfied. The useful servant, in the end, becomes a despotic 
master. Such persons become slaves to the habit — “drug 
addicts ” they are called. ; 

This abuse in time became so widespread as to be a menace 
to the community in many countries. Most of us know the evil 
that has been wrought, say in China, by the opium habit and the 
drugs which are extracted from opium are more powerful even 
than opium itself. Governments found themselves confronted 
with the necessity of taking steps to control the use of these drugs 
and, prevent their being supplied except for medical use. But it 
was quickly seen that no country by itself could effectually con- 
trol their use. It was found by persons disposed to make gain out 
of the weaknesses of their fellows that it was a very profitable 
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business to ‘supply them with the drugs they wanted : and 
as a very small quantity of a drug is sufficient to satisfy the 
craving of an addict, it was easy to smuggle the drugs from one 
country to another. If one country allowed the drugs to be made 
and sold without any effective control, nothing could prevent 
them from finding their way into other countries. If control was 
to be made effective, and the world saved from what threatened 
to be a veritable plague, the nations had to help each other and 
to co-operate. Hence it came about that, in 1912, a number of 
nations sent their representatives to a conference at The Hague 
to consider what they could do by joint action in the matter, and 
they agreed upon a treaty, which is known as the Hague Con- 
vention. This was the beginning of the elaborate system of 
international co-operation and control which happily exists to-day. 

How did the League come into the matter? The Hague 
Convention, valuable as it was, provided no machinery for seeing 
that the principles agreed upon were made fully effective. No 
means were provided for supervising what was being done in 
the various countries; or for enabling the countries to consult 
together as to the practical measures to be taken for enforcing 
the necessary control and preventing the illicit traffic in the 
drugs, which by this time had become rampant. The creation 
of the League in 1919 provided what was needed—a centre at 
which periodical consultations could take place, information as 
to the various aspects of the subject, especially as to the sources 
and channels of the illicit traffic, could be collected, and plans 
worked out for applying and strengthening the system of control. 
The Covenant of the League, after the close of the great war, 
accordingly entrusted the League with the duty of supervising 
the execution of the Hague Convention. 

What has the League been able todo? In the seventeen years 
which have elapsed since the League began its work in this field, 
an elaborate system of international co-operation and control has 
been built up, covering the whole world. Two new Conventions 
have been adopted and have received the adhesion of nearly all 
the countries of the world. The supply of these drugs, except on 
the prescription of a qualified medical practitioner, is prohibited. 
No supply of the drugs can be imported, or exported without the 
licence of the Government, and no export of a drug can be made 
to another country unless the Government of that country has 
given its permission. More than this, a scheme was worked out 
in 1981, and has now been applied for four years, by which the 
amount of these drugs which may be manufactured by any 
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country is limited to the quantities required for medical purposes, 
so that there shall be as little chance as possible for the persons 
- who still carry on an illicit traffic in the drugs to get their supplies. 
"The way it works is like this. AlN the Governments which have 
joined the Convention—sixty-three have done so—send to the 
. League in the autumn of each year the quantities of the drugs they 
estimate will be required in the following year. These estimates 
are examined by a small body of four persons, of which I have 
the privilege to be the Chairman; and if the amount in any case 
appears to be greater than the needs of the country require, 
explanations are asked from the Government and, perhaps, 
suggestions are made for reducing the quantity. This system has 
worked, very successfully. Reductions have been effected in 
many cases, and year by year the estimates become closer and 
closer to the actual medical needs of the world. The body which 
I have mentioned has just completed its examination of the 
- estimates for 1988. It has had before it estimates for sixty-one 
countries and 108 colonies, protectorates and other territories. 
These estimates will be contamed in a volume which will be 
published before the end of the year, and will regulate, in effect, 
the quantities which may be manufactured or imported by each 
country during next year. It may be interesting to note that 
the amount of morphine which it is estimated, will be required for 
medical use in 1988 throughout the whole world is a little less 
than 10 tons; whereas, before the control was instituted, the 
amount of morphine manufactured, and circulating in the world 
was at least three or four times that amount. Ever since 1929, 
there has been a reduction of about 85% in the amount manu- 
factured. 

Lastly, is the League’s work then practically completed? 
I wish it were possible to say that it is, but there is much still to 
be done. When it no longer became possible for the illicit traffic 
to obtain supplies of the drugs from the known and recognised 
manufacturers in Kurope and America, the secret or clandestine 
factory came into existence—at first in parts of Europe, where it 
was quickly stamped out. It has now appeared in a number 
of places elsewhere, especially in the Far East of Asia, and drugs 
are finding their way now from the Far East to Europe and 
America. Wherever the opium poppy is grown, there is the 
possibility, unless a rigorous control is exercised, of the clandestine 
factory springing yp : and the opium poppy can be cultivated in 
many parts of the world. The total world needs of opium have 
been estimated at a little over 1,000 tons. Many times that 
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amount are produced every year. Proposals have accordingly 
been made to strike at the root of the mischief, as it were, and to _ 
limit by international agreement the cultivation of the opium , 
poppy, as the manufacture of the drugs has already been limited. 
‘That is the big question which now confronts the League, and 
preparations are already in hand for ‘giving practical effect ‘to 
these proposals. 


THE SINGAPORE HEALTH BUREAU 


Fortunately, to the great majority of people, plague and 
cholera are mere names. You may have sometimes seen in the 
newspapers that thousands of people have died from one or other 
of these diseases, but this probably did not convey very much to 
you. Perhaps you may even have read of cholera or plague 
sweeping across half a continent. In 1894, for instance, plague 
broke out in Hong-Kong and spread very quickly through the 
important ports of neighbouring countries. It was carried to 
India and caused 10,000,000 deaths there. And it is not only 
in the past—cholera has caused, over a million deaths in the last 
ten years. It takes an effort to grasp these figures. 

How do these epidemics spread? And where do they come 
from? Plague is carried by rats. It is actually a rat illness, 
but unfortunately man is very liable to it and gets the disease when 
a flea from an infected rat bites him. So it is in the dark little 
streets and, bazaars of the huge cities of the East that you find 
the home of plague. The rats have discovered that the hovels 
which serve to shelter the population from rain and, cold serve the 
same purposes for them, so'man and rat share accommodation. 
Again, in the thousands of river boats and steamers on the great 
rivers of the Orient, the rats find shelter and food and live with 
man. 

Cholera, on the other hand, is carried by water—usually river 
water. In the heat of Eastern countries, everybody makes as 
little effort as possible, and the river is generally the handiest 
water supply. The fact that it contains sewage from two or 
three million people does not worry anyone. It is the nearest 
water available, and everybody drinks it. 

Cholera, then, is spread by infected water or by other cases 
of cholera, whilst plague is carried by rats. But the important 
thing is that, however fast an epidemic appears to travel over the 
country, it can never travel faster than man himself. For plague 
to spread, rats must move from place to place, and they can only 
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travel by train, ship or air,as man does. Cholera, again, can only 
spread, at the same rate as man can travel, because the infected 
water or the cases of cholera must be carried from place to place 
by a ship, train or aeroplane. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
way to stop either disease from spreading is to make certain that 
no rats, no infected water and no people suffering from plague or 
cholera are travelling from one place to another, and particularly 
from one country to another. So all trains, ships and aeroplanes 
coming from a country that is infected must be carefully examined. 
First, cases of the disease must be looked for and then all rats 
destroyed and finally any infected water disinfected.. But that 
is not nearly so easy as it sounds, and it can only be done by 
international organisation. 

That is exactly what they do at the League of Nations Eastern 
Bureau at Singapore. I was out there three months ago, and 
all through the day and night we used to get telegrams and 
air-mail letters from Governments telling us about outbreaks of 
plague or cholera in their respective countries. We got these 
telegrams or letters from a vast areza—as far north as Vladi- 
vostok, and as far south as New Zealand; as far east as the 
Hawaiian Islands, and as far west as Egypt—from no fewer than 
160 ports of the East. All this material we examined in the 
Bureau. There were eight of us, and we really formed an enormous 
clearing-house for all information about these diseases in the 
East. 

But this is not everything. We used to get other messages 
about the number of rats killed and examined for plague in each 
port, and weather reports—for some weathers are much more 
likely to spread the disease than others. 

This information about urgent epidemics of plague and cholera 
begins to arrive in the Bureau on Monday, and most of it has 
arrived from all the countries by Thursday. During these four 
days we were busy sorting out and rearranging the information 
for distribution to ships, aeroplanes and ports all over the Far 
East. Then one of the clerks would prepare a summary, which 
would be cabled to the powerful wireless station at Saigon in 
French Indo-China. Every Friday morning, this station broad- 
casts the summary all over the Far East. It is picked up and 
rebroadcast by Government wireless stations in China, the Nether- 
lands Indies, Japan, India and Madagascar (for East Africa). 

From these wireless stations, the information is sent to every 
part of Asia, Australasia and Africa, and all over the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. So the information which we collected and sent 
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off on Friday would be spread half round the world the same day, 
for everybody who wanted it. 

Who wants to hear this information? Three kinds of people— 
ships’ captains, pilots of aeroplanes and doctors in ports and on 
aerodromes. The ship’s captain must know before he reaches 
each port- what serious infectious diseases there are there, because 
he wants to know whether he can allow his crew and passengers 
to go ashore or not. The'ships of the Far East are crowded with 
all kinds of third-class or deck passengers, hundreds of coolies 
going to work in some other country, pilgrims on their way to 
Mecca, whole families moving from one district to another; and 
if one individual goes ashore at a port infected with plague or 
cholera, that may be enough to infect the whole ship when it sails 
again. Pilots of aeroplanes must-have similar information about 
the places where the aeroplane comes down to spend the night. 
Similarly, the doctors in ports and aerodromes must know which 
ships or aeroplanes are coming from infected, countries and may 
therefore bring plague-rats or cholera-infected. water in their 
water tanks. 

All—sea captains, pilots and medical officers in ports—are 
informed by the Singapore broadcast where the enemy is, where 
his strength is greatest and what steps to take to avoid meeting 
with him—in other words they are given the names of all ports 
infected with plague and cholera and the number of cases and 
deaths that have occurred in them during the previous week. 

Besides these diseases of plague and cholera, there is now a new 
danger for the East, which has started with air traffic. There 
exists a disease called yellow fever, which, up to now, has only 
occurred in South and Central America and in Africa. No case 
has ever been known in the Far East, although the same mosquito 
that carries yellow fever in Africa exists all over the East. Why 
have there been no cases of yellow fever? The reason is very 
interesting. After a mosquito carrying the disease has bitten an ' 
individual it is six.days before the person shows any sign of the 
disease. By sailing ships and steamers it was impossible to reach 
the Far East from either South America or West Africa in less 
than five days. By this time anyone who had been infected 
showed the disease and had either died or recovered long before 
the ship touched any Eastern port. So yellow fever was never 
carried to the East, but nowadays aeroplanes pass from Africa to 
the East—India for example—in less than five days, and a person 
may be infected in Africa and have flown to his home in India 
and been there a day or two before the disease shows itself. 
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There he becomes ill with yellow fever. The mosquitoes in the 
district get infected from him; and thus thé disease would have 
started in the East. This is a very real danger at the present 
time. In addition to precautions taken at the first aerodrome 
at which every aeroplane comes down in Asia, cables are sent to 
the Singapore Bureau giving information about the extent of the 
disease in Africa and about passengers arriving in India from 
places infected with yellow fever. This information ‘is again 
broadcast for the information of health authorities all along the 
routes of the air services. 

Perhaps that is the most spectacular funétidti of the League’s 
Bureau at Singapore, but it is not the end of the work. The 
Bureau co-ordinates research work in the East, especially in 
connection with such diseases as cholera and plague. 

A scientist doing research on, say, cholera, will write to the 
Bureau, asking for samples of bacilli to be sent to him from 
other countries where the same disease exists, so that he can 
compare their action and mode of life. The Bureau arranges to 
get bacilli for him and forwards them to him. 

Then it arranges for doctors and scientists working in one 
country to visit hospitals and laboratories in other countries, so 
that they can benefit by seeing how similar problems or diseases 
are tackled by their neighbours. For instance, a doctor working 
in India at plague may be sent to Java and China; or one working 
at cholera may go to Siam, Indo-China and India. 

The Bureau also arranges courses of study in malaria for 
doctors from different countries. 

If you consider the speed of modern transport and the great 
increase in the number of people who travel, it is easy to see how 
the need for international collaboration has also increased if we 
are to get the fullest possible advantage from our own and our 
neighbours’ knowledge in the control of disease. There can be 
no question of the value of international collaboration in the 
control of plague and cholera, in the co-ordination of research in 
all nations and in the pooling of information from different 
countries which have had to face similar problems. 

That is why the League of Nations created and maintains the 
Singapore Bureau to assist in the control of plague and cholera 
in the Far East. 
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PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY ON INTELLECTUAL 
CO-OPERATION 


I want to speak to my fellow countrymen in Australia and 
New Zealand on the subject—please don’t turn off the wireless 
as soon as you hear what it is—of intellectual co-operation. 
The name repels everyone, yet all it means is that the various 
Members of the League who already try to co-operate in political 
work, in finance and business, should make their practical 
co-operation easier by also co-operating in thought and feeling. 
What we all crave for in this distracted world is a policy of 

. appeasement, of gradual building-up of friendliness and goodwill. 
Many different methods can be tried and are being tried to that 
‘purpose. I want to explain this particular one. It was initiated 
by Lord Balfour, an ex-Prime Minister of England, and Léon 
Bourgeois, an ex-Prime Minister of France, helped by the cele- 
brated philosopher, Bergson. It has had such members as 
Bergson himself, Einstein, Lorentz, Mme. Curie and others. But 
for many people quite outside politics who have to a special 
degree the power of both guiding and interpreting fellow currents 
of thought and, feeling in their respective countries, if it were 
possible for these people to meet intimately, to know one another, 
to work together at the subjects they have most at heart, if the 
leading writers, thinkers, artists, teachers, men of science, social 
reformers, directors of museums and picture galleries from 
different countries could from time to time get together, not to 
talk politics or wrangle about tariffs, but to discuss their common 
difficulties and help each other to meet these difficulties, would 
not this mere fact of their meeting and getting to know one 
another, quite apart from any useful concrete result they might 
obtain, be an invaluable instrument for epee: and the 
spread, of goodwill? 

That idea is the origin of the League of Nations Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation, or as it is generally called, the 
C.I.C.I. Some nations support it with enthusiasm; some, I-am 
afraid, are rather proud of taking no notice of it at all. They 
say: Intellectual co-operation, what a name! Evidently an 
affair of the highbrows. We are not highbrows and intellectuals 
and we don’t care much for what your intellectuals say or do. 

I dare say there are some completely unintellectual nations, 
but Australia is certainly not one of them. There are not many 
people in Europe who are of such intellectual fame as, for instance, 
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Lord Rutherford in Australia, or Sir William Bragg in New 
Zealand. Some years ago, when the Royal Society in England 
was looking out among the younger scientists for the man who 
had done the most promising original work in any science, the 
choice fell on a young Australian. The President of the C.I.C.I. 
is an Australian. Australia cannot excuse herself from taking 
an interest in the-C.I.C.I. on the grounds that she is not an intel- 
lectual nation. Some say that the C.I.C.I. is a League of Nations 
Organisation and the appeasement that is most wanted is for 
nations outside the League. But you will only get true appease- 
ment by increasing the area of your friendships, not by deserting 
your friends in order to please those who don’t wish to be your 
friends. But as a matter of fact the C.I.C.I. stands far beyond 
the limits of the actual political League. It is not much affected 
by political divisions, or what people now call ideological divisions. 
Its American and South-American members, Japanese, Chinese 
and Russian members get on quite well together and all take an 
active part in the common work. 

Some say again, what does this Committee do? What prac- 
tical results has it produced? Well, it would not be hard to make 
a considerable list of modest, but useful, services. It worked to 
get the Germans accepted as members of the various international 
scientific societies. It has done a good deal to improve the 
museums and, art galleries of Europe by organising co-operation 
and, consultation between them. It has managed to remove some 
injustices in the law of copyright and the laws affecting an 
artist’s right over his work. It has encouraged a new and better 
spirit between nations in education. 

But instead of giving a catalogue, let us take one particular 
instance of its work—the International Studies Conference. We 
all know that there are two great problems now harassing the 
chief Governments of the world. One is the problem of collective 
security, that is, the problem of how-the great mass of nations 
that want to keep at peace and are willing to submit to arbitration 
and obey law, can, by standing together, protect one another 
against the danger of war. The other is the problem of “ peaceful 
change ”; that is the problem of dealing with any injustice there 
may be in the state of the world and removing it by common 
consent before it becomes dangerous. These two problems, 
collective security and peaceful change, will eventually have to 
be settled by Governments, but they need to be thought out first. 
They need a lot of thinking out and Governments are generally 
not very good at thinking. Now all the principal countries have 
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institutes for the study of international problems, but they study 
them, of course, each from its own angle and with a view to its 
own interests. There is no solution that way. The C.I.C.I. has 
for several years been getting them to meet together and study 
these problems in co-operation—not each nation to its own 
advantage, but with a view to the peace and contentment of the 
world as a whole. The Conference does not attempt to settle the 
problems; that is for the Governments. But it makes that pre- 
liminary international study without which such questions could 
not possibly be settled. 

But I have been led away to proving the usefulness of the 
actual, concrete results of our co-operation. The really important 
thing, quite apart from results, is the co-operation itself. We 
are living in an age of strife; an age when civilisation itself, or at 
least the peace on which civilisation depends, is being threatened 
on every side. The Governments and politicians are on terms 
of suspicion and enmity; the popular journalists fling insults 
across the frontiers; the Press censorships in certain countries are 
eager to pervert the truth, the masses are stirred to ill-feeling 
by unscrupulous politicians in newspapers. Even athletes and 
football players, generally so good-tempered in their international 
contests, sometimes quarrel. Almost the only region known to 
me in which men and women of different nations meet in general 
harmony and goodwill are the conferences of learned societies, of 
scientists, historians, writers, thinkers, artists. Such people have 
their different schools of thought, they certainly have their 
different individual languages and ambitions, but they do not 
split into national groups. German, French, English, Italian, 
they work together at the subjects of their common interest and 
keep alive that spirit of human companionship without which 
civilisation cannot continue. That is where intellectual co- 
operation comes in. 

Now most countries have a national committee working in 
harmony with the central International Committee which meets 
at Geneva. Australia at present has not one. Australia is very 
far from Geneva, that is true, but cannot Australia do what 
America and Brazil and Japan and China have done? I should 
like her to do even more. 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 


The meetings of the First Committee of the Assembly are 
always devoted, to discussions of legal questions which come up 
in the course of the League’s work; and here you will see eminent 
jurists from different countries. You could find many of their 
names if you looked into the section of your public library where 
books and periodicals on public Jaw and international law are 
kept. Some of the members of the Committee are professors; 
some of them are in the service of their Governments as legal 
advisers. 

This year, the Legal Committee of the Assembly has had only 
one subject to discuss, and this is a subject on which you will 
find very little material in any of the legal publications. They 
are discussing the status of women—the position of women under 
the law in different countries. But there is more in it than just 
questions of law. The eminent jurists of the First Committee 
are discovering that they cannot define the position of women 
merely by examining the Jaw in different countries. They have 
also to look into the whole network of custom and tradition which 
has produced society as it is in different parts of the world. 

Why should the League of Nations be discussing the status of 
women? Perhaps the best answer to this question was furnished 
by M. Cassin, who represents the French Government. M. Cassin 
said “ everything that concerns mankind concerns the League of 
Nations”. Does the position of women under the law and in the 
political and social life of their country concern mankind? For 
the past two or three years, the League of Nations has been 
receiving a good deal of evidence to show that it does. This 
evidence has come both from Governments and from organisa-" 
tions which have made it their business to try to improve the lot 
of women in every country. 

The position of women under the law was first discussed at 
an international conference, when the League made an attempt 
some years ago to codify the various national legislations relating 
to the question of nationality. The object of this Codification 
Conference, which was held at The Hague in the Netherlands, was 
simply to bring the regulations of different countries into relation 
with each other in order to avoid cases in which people might 
find themselves with no nationality or with two nationalities at once. 

The women’s organisations at that time drew the attention of 
the legal experts to the special position of married women. In 
their effort to harmonise the different national legislations 
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concerning nationality, the experts had more or less taken it for 
granted that in many countries women who married foreigners 
had no right to choose their future nationality. In some cases, 
they were obliged to adopt the nationality of their husbands, 
which might have made them foreigners in their own countries, 
so the women’s organisations urged that there should be no 
codification of laws about nationality which would contain unfair 
treatment for married women. 

From that time onwards, the whole question of the position . 
accorded to women under the law in relation to that of men was 
more and more discussed. When the Assembly of the League 
met in 1985 it was faced with a resolution brought before it by 
a number of Governments that the delegates should conclude an 
international treaty obliging countries to adopt the principle of 
equality between the sexes in all their national legislations. If 
such a treaty were adopted and properly carried out it would 
entail many changes in the national legislations of most countries. 
For example, in the countries where parliamentary institutions 
exist, women would have to be accorded the right to vote on the 
same terms as men, in other countries regulations would have to 
be revised in order to allow women to enter all universities, 
schools of higher training, and professional life and Government 
services. The position of women in different countries varies 
a good deal, but most delegates were prepared to admit that the 
application of the principle of equality between men and women 
in all aspects of political and civil life would oblige their Govern- 
ments to introduce new legislation. 

’ Most Governments felt that they were not yet prepared to do 
this; or rather that they did not yet know enough about the 
problem to do it wisely. And so, instead of discussing further 
the question of whether or not they should adopt an international 
treaty giving equal rights to men and women, the Assembly 
decided to set on foot an enquiry into the actual position of 
women under the law and in custom in the different countries. 

This enquiry was carried out not, as is frequently the case, by a 
special commission set up by the League, but -simply by the 
Assembly’s inviting the Governments to furnish information 
about the political and civil status of women in their territories. 
The Assembly went one step further. Recognising the important: 
part which the women’s organisations had played in protecting 
the rights and well-being of women in many parts of the world, 
it asked these international organisations to submit their obser- 
vations on the whole enquiry. 
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That was two years ago, and this year, when the First Com- 
mittee of the Assembly met, it was presented with a document 
containing the replies which both the Governments and the 
international women’s organisations had sent in response to this 
invitation. These replies are very interesting because they show 
the position which women occupy in some forty countries with 
regard to the political and civil rights that civilised mankind has 
always held dear. The enquiry showed that in ten countries 
women are given equality with men in the right to choose their 
own nationality after marriage; twenty countries, however, 
refuse this right. The right to vote in parliamentary elections 
and eligibility to stand as candidates for Parliament is enjoyed 
by women in twenty-four countries. Four of the countries which 
replied to the enquiry said that they refused this right, and a 
number of countries did not state the position with regard to the 
right to vote. The enquiry also asked what was the position of 
married women with regard to the right to choose their domicile. 
Only four countries so far grant a married woman a right equal 
to that of her husband to choose where she shall live. Twenty- 
three of the countries which replied said that they refused her 
this right. 

` With regard to the guardianship of children, we have still 
much to learn. All that the results of the last two years’ enquiry 
reveals is that in six countries women are granted equal rights 
with their husbands to hold guardianship over their children, 
and, six countries refuse them this right. 

Then, as regards the right to work, fourteen countries grant 
women the right to work without restriction. In at least sixteen, 
and probably more, the work of women is restricted in some way. 
Sometimes, of course, these restrictions are regulations adopted 
for the sake of protecting the health of women employed in 
different kinds of industrial processes or safeguarding the health 
of children; but even when these restrictions have a beneficial 
side, there still seems to be some possibility that, in practice, 
they might limit a woman’s chance to obtain work. 

The enquiry lastly asked for information about the right of 
women to administer their own property, income and 
Twenty-four of the countries which replied said that under their 
laws women had equal rights with men in this respect, but in ten 
countries women have not the same right as men to administer 
their property or dispose of their income and earnings. 

The replies of the Governments and the debate in the First 
Committee in which not less than twenty-three delegations took 
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part, showed that the status of women is not a question which 
at present one can hope to see settled for all countries by the 
adoption of a simple and all-embracing formula. Although some 
speakers were inclined to consider that it would ultimately 
become possible to secure general acceptance for an international 
convention on the subject, no delegation proposed, that the League 
should at present attempt to have a convention negotiated under 
its auspices, and certain delegations declared that the status of 
women was essentially a matter of domestic jurisdiction, and 
that it ought not to be considered to fall within the field of action 
of the League. ` 

Other delegations feel that, at the present stage, legislative 
progress may be co-ordinated as the result of League action. 

In the light of the discussion which took place in the First 
Committee, the Assembly decided that a Committee of Experts 
of both sexes should be entrusted with the carrying-out of a 
comprehensive and, scientific enquiry into the legal status enjoyed 
by women in the various countries of the world as the result of 
the provisions of national law and the application of those pro- 
visions. The Committee will have to determine the exact scope 
of the enquiry and to distribute the work among various suitable 
scientific institutions qualified to undertake such a study. The 
Committee will also have to settle the final form:and content of 
the resulting documents, with a view to the preparation of a 
synthetic survey. The publication of such a comprehensive 
study will be of assistance to Governments and to all organisa- 
tions interested in the problem.. The League will be provided 
with an entirely objective picture of the actual legal position of 
women, and upon a completion of the study will be free to consider 
taking further steps in the matter. 


11 
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SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION 


The agenda of the International Conference on Education,” 
which is prepared, so as to reflect as faithfully as possible the 
questions engaging the attention of the educational authorities 
of the different countries, falls into two parts. On the one hand, 
the Conference examines the reports of the Education Ministries 
on the educational events of the past year and, where occasion 
arises, discusses the points touched on in these reports. On the 
other hand, it makes a more thorough study of certain questions 
(three as a rule) chosen in advance. It is assisted in this special 
study by the reports which the Bureau prepares beforehand on 
the basis of the replies received from Ministries in response to 
its enquiries. 

Although the Conference only takes note of the reports of the 
Ministries concerning the educational events of the year, it makes 
recommendations to them on each of the other points of the 
agenda. 

This procedure has been followed, at the six general meetings 
organised by the International Bureau of Education, and has’ 
proved a very practical one. The monotony of studying only 
one subject is avoided, as well as the diffuseness of too encyclo- 
peedic an agenda. At the same time, the delegations have 
opportunities for raising a large number of educational questions 
incidentally. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN 1986 AND 1987. 


In examining and discussing the reports drawn up by 8 per- 
manent secretariat, and then voting recommendations, the 
Conference merely proceeds on the same lines as certain other 
international organisations, whether or not specially concerned, 
with education. But in asking the Education Ministries to send 
it an official report on the chief educational events of the year, it 
introduced an innovation. 

It was with interest tinged with a certain scepticism that 
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educational circles awaited, the results of this experiment. They 
had imagined all sorts of difficulties, every one of which seemed 
to them an obstacle to international collaboration in the field, of 
education. But the experiment succeeded; indeed, it would 
now be difficult to dispense with this survey of the course of 
education during the twelve preceding months. The Ministries 
concerned at once realised how valuable it would be for them to 
know, at the end of each school-year, the principal changes that 
had taken place in other countries, and thus to see the direction 
of those main currents which determine future developments in 
teaching. For, if “to govern is to anticipate”, there is no 
doubt but that—in a period in which the mind can scarcely keep 
pace with educational reforms, so rapidly does one succeed 
another—the educational authorities are aware that it is to their 
interest, not only to keep themselves informed of what is taking 
place to-day, but to foresee what will happen to-morrow. 

Although we propose to revert to this aspect of the Conference 
in the Annuaire international de l Education et de I’ i 
1988, we are summarising here, for the benefit of readers of the 
Bulletin of League of Nations Teaching, the special educational 
developments of the year 1986/87, as'shown in the reports of the 
Education Ministries presented to the sixth International Con- 
ference on Education.! 

In the first place, one welcome tendency should be noted. 
As a result of the improved economic situation, a number of 
countries have been able to abrogate—either entirely or in part-— 
the measures adopted during the depression. In some countries, 
those restrictions are indeed no more than an unhappy memory; 
in others, educational finance seems definitely to have entered 
the convalescent Stage. 

It should also be observed, that in consequence of the depres- 
sion, and to some extent to circumstances of a political nature, 
the State—in accordance with the rule that the person who pays 
the piper calls the tune—is exercising greater control over the 
schools. Many countries have increased the number and the 
powers of their school inspectors. 

The era of educational advance, which began, in 1918, is far. 
from being over. Like pieces on a chessboard (when one is 


1 All the re on educational events in 1986/87 presented to the sixth 
International Conference on Education will be reproduced in the Annuaire 
international de ? Education et de P Enseignement, 1988; they will be acoom- 
panied by statistical data and, by way of preface, there will be a general 
survey representing a kind of educational balance-sheet for the year. i 
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moved, the others must be moved accordingly) educational 
reforms inevitably lead to further changes. 

It is not only as regards their methods that schools are 
developing; their very structure is being transformed. These 
structural changes are especially noticeable in secondary educa- 
tion. As it is now the duty of the secondary schools to direct | 
their pupils towards their future work, secondary education has 
to deal with a variety of problems. These include the question 
of secondary schools for all, which is a problem of internal struc- 
ture and rationalisation, and the question of “ boundaries ” with 
cognate branches of teaching (especially with higher elementary 
education and with vocational training). 

In the matter of curricula and methods, there seems to be 
closer collaboration, in elementary and secondary education, 
between educational theorists and the teachers themselves, on 
the one hand, and the educational authorities on the other. The 
educational principles now embodied in the laws of a great many 
countries are to all intents and purposes the same as those which, 
only a few years ago, were held by the most advanced 
theorists. 

According to the official reports, physical training is one of 
the matters to which the authorities are giving most attention. 
Physical training and sports are being accorded a more important 
rôle, sometimes at the expense of time hitherto devoted to 
intellectual subjects. The interest shown by the authorities in 
physical training often goes hand in hand with rearmament and 
national defence work, and takes the form—to flote one of its 
aspects—of a further extension of the pre-military training of 
youth. f 

We may also note, among educational movements which 
overstep national frontiers, the work that has been done to 
organise vocational training and co-ordinate it with secondary and 
intermediate education; the competition between the two sys- 
tems of training the staffs of the elementary schools (advanced 
training in university institutes, or special training in teachers’ 
training colleges or lycées); the movement in favour of rural 
schools, seeking to do away with the educational injustice from 
which the children of country districts suffer and as a result of 
which they are apt to be handicapped in life; the checking of the 
“rush ” to the secondary schools as a step towards preventing 
unemployment among intellectual workers, ete. 

But it is not possible to recount here in detail all the problems 
raised in that survey of the educational horizon which is made by 
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the International Conference on Education; we must be content 
to draw attention to the main items in this educational balance- 
sheet for the year 1986/87. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The sixth International Conference on Education is mindful 
of the rights of national sovereignty in matters of education and 
has not the least desire to thrust a hard and fast educational 
doctrine upon the Governments that send representatives. Nor 
does it wish to draw up a kind of guide to international teaching 
principles. Setting out from the fact that the problems of edu- 
cation are very much the same in different countries, it confines 
itself to passing recommendations on what it regards, when 
adapted to the special peculiarities of each nation, as the best 
solution to the questions on its agenda. 

This year, three questions which had been dealt with at an 
international enquiry amongst Ministries of Education were to 
be laid before the Conference : the inspection of schools, the 
teaching of modern languages, the teaching of psychology in the 
training of elementary- and secondary-school teachers. The first 
problem is of distinct administrative interest, the second is 
rather more educational in character, and the third comes under 
the heading of educational science. 

The representatives of forty-six Governments unanimously 
voted in favour of these three recommendations. It must be 
agreed that this fact invests them with unquestionable value in 
the eyes of the educational administrations for which they are 
intended, even if they do not express a universal and official 
pedagogical doctrine.1 


INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


One of the tendencies of education in 1986/87 is, as we have 
said, towards greater State control of teaching. This chiefly 
takes the form of a more effective inspection of schools. The 
question of inspection was on this year’s agenda of the Annual 
Congress of the International Federation of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. Study of the same problem by the International Confer- 
ence on Education would therefore make possible a comparison 


1 The complete text of these three recommendations will be found in 
the volume “ Sixth International Conference on Education : Minutes and 
Resolutions ”. Collection of Publications of the International Bureau of 
Education, 1987, 126 pages. 
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between the opinion of the teachers inspected and that of the 
inspecting Government. 

It must not be imagined that the attitudes of the teaching 
profession and the scholastic authorities are fundamentally 
incompatible. The summary of the recommendation of the 
Government delegates will give some idea of the broadminded 
understanding of the rights of the teaching staff shown by the 
representatives of the forty-six Governments gathered together 
in the Palais Wilson. Paragraph 4 of the recommendation 
declares that the “ point of fundamental importance in the life 
_ of an inspector is that he shall understand the teachers in his 

charge and be able to advise them, bearing in mind that he must 
at all times respect their intellectual freedom and encourage the 
spirit of initiative in educational matters ”. 

The Conference, which included several general inspectors and 
several chief inspectors of the various grades of teaching—such 
was the case, for instance, for Great Britain and France— proved 
very exacting as to the choice af educationists to carry out this 
“most delicate function”. According to paragraph 2, “no one 
should be appointed to the inspectorate who has not previously 
shown an interest in and an understanding of general educational 
problems, either in a period of probation or by following a special 
course organised by a post-graduate institution ”. 

In order to be able to carry out ther duty properly, and to 
keep pace with educational progress, the Conference considered 
that “ inspectors should not be in charge of too large districts 
or have duties which are too complicated—that, in secondary 
education particularly, administrative control should be in the 
hands of other officials, and that direction in purely educational 
matters should constitute the proper mission of the inspectors ”. 

Lastly, the Conference indicated, its attitude with regard to 
the problem of inspection in private schools; it recommended that 
“in the interests of the children and of the private schools 
themselves, these latter should be subjected, to inspection as 
are the public educational establishments ”.1 


Toe TEACHING or MODERN LANGUAGES. 


After examining in previous years the problems of admission 
to secondary schools and the professional training of secondary- 
school teachers, the International Bureau of Education continued, 


1 The resulta of the into the inspection of schools will be found 
in the volume “ L’inspection de l'enseignement ”, Collection of Publications 
of the International Bureau of Education, 1987, 264 pages. 
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its series of studies on secondary education by an enquiry into 
modern language teaching! At the same time as this enquiry 
was carried out, the International Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation undertook a study of modern-language teaching as 
a factor in mutual understanding between peoples. The Inter- 
national Bureau of Education was invited to take part in this 
work. 

The Conference took up the following attitude to the question. 
After recommending that the teaching of modern languages 
should be fostered in the various grades of education, including 
occupational schools and the upper classes of elementary schools, 
the Conference asserted that such teaching should have as its aim, 
not only the capacity to use a language for practical purposes, 
but also, what is even more important, the educational interest 
inseparable from a knowledge of foreign civilisations and a mutual 
understanding between peoples. Lastly, the teaching of foreign — 
languages should tend “ towards the wider development of human 
personality ”. ‘ 

From the methodological point of view, the Conference con- 
sidered that “neither in object nor method should the teaching 
of modern languages be modelled on that of dead languages ”. 
A large proportion of the time should be devoted, not only to 
learning vocabulary and grammar, but also to pronunciation and 
intonation. The vocabulary should be based on the more com- 
‘mon words and, be suited to the pupil’s interests. 

In its recommendation, the Conference, remembering always 
that the chief part must be played by the master, pointed out 
the special aids put at the disposal of the modern-language 
teacher by modern scientific developments. 


Toe TEACHING OF PsycHOLOGY IN THE TRAINING 
OF ELEMENTARY- AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The fourth International Conference on Education had 
already examined in 1985 the question of the professional training 
of elementary- and secondary-school teachers and had adopted 
recommendations on that subject. 

The appearance of the problem of the teaching of psychology 
in the training of elementary- and secondary-school teachers on 


1 See the volumes that have a in the Collection of Publications of 
the International Bureau of cation: “ L’admiseion aux écoles secon- 
datres ”, 1984, 222 pages; “ L’enseignement des langues vivantes ”, 1987, 
282 pages. = 
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the agenda of the sixth meeting of the Conference was a necessary 
sequel to the work done in 1985.1 

The Conference was unanimous in considering “ that future 
teachers should acquire a sound psychological training integrated 
with their general educational preparation and particularly with 
their teaching practice ”. Such training should lay special stress 
on the psychology of children and adolescents. 

Psychological training should include, besides the study of 
normal children and adolescents, the study of refractory and 
abnormal children, individual aptitudes and characteristics, the 
various environments in which children are reared: home, 
school, etc. 

The Conference drew the attention of the educational autho- 
rities to the danger of giving this psychological training at an 
age when pupil teachers would be incapable of understanding the 
significance of the experiments in which they are called upon to 
collaborate. For, although it acknowledged ew cathedra courses 
to be necessary, it nevertheless insisted that the psychological 
training of future teachers should consist essentially in “ personal 
‘observations, experiments and research on the intellectual, 
moral and social development of varied types of children ”. 


* 
k 4% 


It is somewhat consoling, when the world is torn between so 
many conflicting forces, to see the representatives of forty-six 
Governments bring their loyal contributions to the work of 
international collaboration in the sphere of education to which 
the International Bureau of Education had, invited them. 

It is a spectacle which cannot -be easily accounted for unless 
one remembers that interest in children and education is fortu- 
nately still one of those common denominators of mankind 
which cannot be destroyed by crises in international friendship. 
Attempting to rise above the present depressing state of affairs, 
representatives responsible for the education of forty-six countries 
have worked together to improve teaching technique and educa- 
tional organisation. 


1 See the eee ue which have ap in the Collection of 
her arnt Ra the ral eae uae? ucation: “La formation 
rofessionn du perso 1985, 402 “La 
for pase _ professionnelle du personne enseignant allt a 1985, 
Documenta officiels sur Penseignement de la psychologic dans 

la Aion des maîtres primaires et secondaires ”, 1987, 180 pages. 
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Perhaps, too, crudely materialistic minds might be tempted 
to attribute to the incorrigible idealism of zealots this ardour 
with which, in spite of the gathering storm, they still believe in 
the possibility of improving the future of mankind. Is it a 
Utopian dream to continue to have faith in education and to 
work for its development, even if the great catastrophe were to 
occur? What materialist would blame the peasant who, in 
‘ spite of the ever gloomy prospects of approaching winter, unhesi- 
tatingly sows his seed in the certitude that under the soil ravaged 
by the winter cold it will spring to life at the first beams of the 
April sun? 

P. RossELLO, 
Assistant Director of the International 
Bureau of Education. 
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Official Documents 


WORK OF THE INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 
ORGANISATION IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
DURING THE PAST YEAR 


In order to enable readers of the Bulletin to acquaint them- 
selves with the work of the Organisation in the fleld of education, 
it has been felt advisable to give in the following pages a brief 
survey of the various questions on its programme. 

More complete information on the work of the nineteenth 

lenary session of the International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooma will be found in the Committee’s report 1 and in the 
Bulletin de la Coopération intellectuelle, published by the Paris 
Institute. Furthermore, the text of the resolutions referring to 
questions of education is reproduced in this number on pages 198 


et seq. 

“he regards the work of the Intellectual Co-operation Organi- 
sation in the field of teaching of the facts and principles of inter- 
national co-operation, the reader may consult the special articles 
. under this heading.. [Editors note.] 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION BETWEEN UNIVERSITIES. 


first volume of a series under the main title “ tion of Higher 
Education ”. The Institute, continuing the work that has been pro- 
ing since 1982, with a view to the presentation of a comparative 
survey of university systems, is considering a second enquiry amongst 
governmental officials for the central administration of higher education 
and scientific research, and in countries where the State does not 
directly concern itself with these matters, amongst the directors of 
national committees exercising a similar control over university insti- 
tutions. The results of this enquiry will be published in a second 
volume, in which the following countries will probably be considered : 
Austria, Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, Javan, exico, Poland, 
Roumania, Switzerland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Since 1928, the Institute has published an annual list of vacation 


The Institute of Intellectual Co-operation panied last year a 


1 See document C.827.M.220.1987 311. 
* Bes pages 85 et seq. 
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courses in Europe. The subjects taught are practically the same as 
those hitherto announced. The steady of the language, literature, 
civilisation and history of the country in which the courses are o i 
generally predominates, but the arts (music, drama, folk ces, 
inting, etc.) and the political, technical and medical sciences also 


in the programmes. 

The bulletin of the organisations which concern themselves with 
students in foreign countries, published under the title of Students 
abroad (French edition : L'Etudiant a étranger) has continued to para 
twice a year. Readers are given a half-yearly review of the efforts 
that are being made in all parts of the world to facilitate the inter- 
ae circulation of university youth in spite of unfavourable 
conditions, 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


This Conference was organised by the “ Société de Enseignement 
‘supérieur ” in Paris and by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. It was held in Paris during the month-of July. More 
than 150 University professors representing 115 higher education 
establishments in forty-one countries attended the mea The 
Conference divided its proceedings into eight sections. The findings 
will be published shortly in a separate volume. The Conference was 
of opinion that the questions which were under its attention should be 

e the object of er investigation and decided to set up at the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation a permanent Committee of 
Higher education composed of a limited number of directors of higher 
education and university representatives who will meet at regular 
intervals. 

The report of Dr. J. F. Zook (United States) on the rôle of the 
university in the contemporary world, gave rise to an interesting debate 
on the balance that should be struck in universities between research 
of a purely scientific and disinterested nature and the applied sciences. 
The Conference also discussed the merits and draw of the conti- 
nental system and those of the systems applied chiefly in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. 

In view of the extraordinary increase in the number of students 
attending the modern universities, the Conference recommended that 
professors be assisted in their teaching duties by an auxiliary scientific 
staff, along the lines of the system of assistants applied in the science 
faculties. 

The organisation of faculties was widely discussed. The question 
was raised as to what extent, in what form and by what methods can 
the medieval organisation of universities and the ancient divisions 
between faculties be adjusted to the scientific, intellectual and social 
needs of modern times on the one hand, by creating new faculties and 
by making the indispensable specialisation more flexible and, on the 
other, by establishing closer links between the various faculties. 

Profeasor A. Rohn (Switzerland) submitted a report on higher 
technical education. He emphasised that the worship of truth and 
the freedom of scientific investigation is a principle which is common 
to both higher technical education and the higher classic education. 
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There can be no antagonism between classical humanism and the new 
scientific humanism; on the other hand the two must not be merged. 
Some members of the Conference advocated the idea of incorporating 
higher technical education in the university programme. Other 
members were in favour of maintaining the autonomy of the major 
technical schools. Everybody agreed that it would be highly desirable 
to establish closer contacts between the two branches o ing. 

The report of Mr. D. De Blasi (Italy) deals with the method of ' 
recruiting teachers for Higher Education, with transfers and disci- 
agit me and with the question of assistant teachers and lecturers. 

e Conference was of opinion that the distinction made in some 
university systems between “fundamental teaching” and “ comple- 
mentary teaching ” in no way prejudices the scientific value of the 
subjects considered but merely indicates the which these subjects 
play in the study programmes drawn up with a view to obtaining va- 
rious university caer The Conference also agreed that the methods 
applied for the selection of professors should take into account not 
merely the scientific ability but also their teaching ability. Moreover, 
without questioning the right of the State to intervene in the appoint- 
ment of professors, especially when the university is an institution 
established and maintained by the State, the Conference was of opinion 
that the university itself is the competent body to judge the scientific 
and didactic qualifications of university teachers. It was also recom- 
mended that the appointment of a professor should be preceded by a 
probationary period during which the latter would have an opportunity 
of proving his scientific and didactic ability. 

Finally, the Conference emphasised the importance of the work of 
assistants and the need for organising their recruitment. It was felt 
that the function of assistant cannot constitute a career and that 
consequently the period of his employment should be limited. Keeping 
this in mind, it was deemed advisable that assistants who cannot be 
definitely attached to a university should be afforded facilities enabling 
them to take up other careers. 

The admission of students to the university was dealt with in a 
paper presented by Mr. J. Toutain (France). e Conference 
thst eg Sera oe ee aa to remedy a twofold evil : 
the overcrowding o ties and the inadequate preparation of a t 
number of students. To this effect, new methods at selection should be 
applied, either by mes ed for initiation courses which should make 
it possible to test the ability of students to pursue higher studies, or 
KY means of a preparatory year which sho referably supplement 
the period of secondary education. The Conference poipted out in 
this connection to the system practised in France of premières supé- 
rieures and 1 spéciales. In conclusion, the Conference was 
unanimous in recognising that secondary education as at present 
organised has its own educational aims and does not necessarily prepare 
its students for the university. Moreover, the Conference recom- 
mended the organisation of qualifying examinations for admission to 
higher educational establishments whereby it would be ible to 
determine the general intelligence of candidates as well as their know- 
ledge. The selection would have to take place during the special year 
referred to above between the secondary school and the university. 


4 
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. Sir Frank Heath (United Kingdom) examined in his report the 
problem of education at the university. The university should not 
merely aim at giving general and specialised knowledge but should 
also aim at training men and citizens. It should open their minds to 
the great A ojina social and spiritual į Which confront the modern 
world. Moreoverythe university should train students to act and work 
in common. 

On the basis of a paper submitted by Mr. V. Winkler (Australia 
dealing with unemployment among intellectuals, the Conference 
that it would be futile to expect a final solution of this problem from 
the application of only one of the measures advocated to combat the 
overcrowding of universities. However, three measures of this cha- 
racter might have a de ining influence : the appropriate selection 
of students carried out by the universities, the establishment of bureaux 
for the study of the employment market for university graduates and 
the creation of new for univ min aduta. 

In his paper, M. Charles Petit-Dutaillis (France) studied the problem 
of international university relations. The Conference recommended 
that suitable central offices be established in all countries which had 
not already done so. The task of these offiges would be to co-ordinate 
and facilitate exchanges between the universities and other higher 
educational establishments of the countries and similar institutions 
abroad. Moreover, the Conference felt that it would be necessary 
that students who propose to become teachers of modern se 

should during at least one year continue their studies in the 
country whose language they will be required to teach. The Conference 
also drew the attention of e RE to the necessity of considering 
the possibility of providing the indispensable material means for faci- 
litating and developing the exchange of professors and students. With 
regard to the visits of foreign professors, the Conference recommended 
that these visits should not be limited to isolated lectures but should 
be extended sufficiently to enable the professor to give a 
series of lectures and to direct practical work and experiments on 
subjects which they would be free to choose, Finally, the Conference 
requested the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation to carry out an 
enquiry into the experience in universities of countries which allow the 
use of several languages in teaching. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG INTELLECTUALS. 


In 1986, the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, 
disquieted by the information which reached it from several quarters 
concerning the situation in regard to employment in numerous coun- 
tries, approached for the first time the question of unemployment 
oe intellectuals. As regards the overcrowding of universities and 
liberal professions and the guidance of students and young graduates, 
the Committee asked the itute to study the practical measures 
which might be taken to ascertain the situation of the intellectual 
labour market in the different countries and even to co-ordinate action 
taken in this respect. To achieve this purpose, university information 
bureaux are essential and the establishment of international co~ 
ordination between them should enable them to improve their methods 
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and activities and can provide a basis for international action against 
unemployment, promote exchanges af intellectual workers and e 
for the emigration of qualified persons to new countries. Aedini. 
the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation has approved ` 
the creation at the Institute of an international bureau toge er with 
an advisory committee consisting of representatives of the national 
bureaux and of the principal international organisations concerned. 
The main task of the new office will be to co-ordinate all the efforts 
in this fleld and to encourage, in the countries in which no organisations 
of this kind exist at all, the crestion either of information bureaux or of 
ee combining similar activities already carried on by other 
es. 

The Institute is able to count on useful support from various 
quarters. It participated at an International Conference on Unem- 
loyment among Students who have graduated from Universities and 
Higher Schools, organised by the Bureau universitaire de statistique 
of the French Ministry of National Education, in December 1986. It 
also attended a meeting of experts held in Paris in the course of July, 
which had been arranged by the International Student Service, m 
order to provide an opportunity for discussing the contents of the report 
drawn up by Dr. Kotschnig on Unemployment in the Learned Profes- 
81008. J 5 


CO-ORDINATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION SYSTEMS. 


The reform of secondary education systems has been suggested as 
one of the remedies which would ultimately relieve unemployment 
among intellectuals, prevent the entry of too many students into the 
universities and check the overcrowding of the liberal professions. In 
the majority of countries, educators have recognised that adolescents 
should be guided towards the careers for which they are best qualified 
before attaining the age at which they are fit to enter the field of 
Bigher studies. If tl could be advised an goed Pies ea a EE 
of course, without there being any possibi of provoking a feeling 
of humiliation, and ae to take 2a studied that will not 
necessarily lead them to one of the liberal professions, a notable T 
forward would be made towards a more balanced distribution of yout 
among the occupations open to them. 

The Institute is peen ai a comparative enquiry on this question. 
To this effect, a Committee of Experts drew up a plan of studies to be 
made, after a discussion in which they defined and established the 
pre pie on which the reforms to be introduced should be based. 

tudies are to be conducted on the following subjects : Specific 
character of secondary education systems; vocational guidance; the 
Pona A e and oe influence of Orne aug social life on the 
choice and guidance of pupils; organisation of higher primary courses; 
liaison between primary education and the Nia year programme of 
national vocational training colleges; organisation of periods in second- 


Ls Onemployment In the Learned Professions : An International Study 
of Occupational and Educational Planning ”, Oxford University Press, 
1987, 847 pages. . 
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ary education pro les; organisation of ada tation or linking-up 
classes; trai E of technical technical teachers = 
Upon the basis of the consultations which have been made, it 
is already possible to discern a number of interesting conclusions which 
ean be briefly summarised as follows : 
Revere E hcg a es werd: childrens : Pia ae 
o c es be 80 O: as to affo n an o 
of acquiring, in the best possible conditions, the knowledge that they 
will need in life and recetve the soundest advice as to the choice of a 
career. fete Ea nal epread that pele tion shauld be oae ace 
pam it is agreed that selection should be conceived not 
l once and for all, close certain channels to the 
pupil and, and, be an oi of authority, direct him towards a given career, 
as the beg beginning of a process of continuous guidance. The pupil 
a be kept under observation as long as possible, so that account 
be taken of the test number of pointers regarding his personal 
tion, his ph EF en intellectual aptitude. 
a has been also that all the methods of inves- 
ation pier Sabet be eai concurrently : examinations, tests of 
ool knowl index-cards and average marks, and that the results 
recorded should be regarded as provisional throughout the period of 
childhood and as being of value only for the initial of the studies 
to follow. A number of recomm tions have been formulated as to 
the continuous collaboration that should be established between 
teachers and parents, consultation of doctors with a view to obtaining 
their e en of sensorial deficiency and consequent inaptitude for 
certain occupations and professions. They refer also to the case of 
children who, at about 11 years of age, already show themselves unfit 
for a course of secon education and for whom arrangements must 
be made for an extension of elementary studies with a low-density 
syllabus. i 
On reaching the level of secondary school education, it is 
that teaching should’ be conducted along two distinct paths : on the 
one hand, there would be programmes aiming at an earlier termination 
of studies and more directly applicable to the ae in view of thé 
occupation chosen; on the other, attention would be given chiefly to” 
general scientific and literary tuition to repare the pupil for Hehe 
studies. It is desirable, however, that these two systems shoul 
EERIE EE and eni in the pupil’s interest, during van first few years 
of secon cal training, a substantial of the programme 
should be ited: to general culture—that Lek say, aat only the 
classics, but everything of a nature to ensure (apart from any form of 
professional spec ialisation) a proper balance and the means of develo 
ing the individual i intell enay and morally without overlooking the 
question of physical, ciueation. In this wey it would Sa oes e to 
establish a comm of culture favourable to the co-o tion of 
ainga al ti and calculated to fortify social harmony, one of the principal 
aims 
The experts consulted have thoroughly considered the problems 
arising out of this alignment of the two main systems of intermediate 
education : character of the general culture courses to ensure a training 
of the mind in the initial period of technical and vocational tuition; 
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means of ensuring a certain correlation between the two forms of 
teaching during this period, after which the pupils would be definitely 
guided towards studies of a more specialised nature; training of teachers 
and the question of their unity of origin; measures to be taken to ensure 
a certain community of the mind, penetrating into the different grades 
of,teaching and facilitating their co-ordination, both by the gee 
of meth and by the elimination of rivalry; advan off 
whenever this solution is possible, by institutions practising the two 
forms of teaching concurrently, to facilitate direct relations between 
pupils and to dispel the sag Ai held by a great number of parents. 

The findings of the Committee of Experts will be published as a 
report in the “ Cahiers ” series. Documentary material has, moreover, 
been assembled concerning the action taken in a large number of 
countries for the co-ordination of seeondary education systems. This 
material already includes statements regarding Argentine, Austria, 
Pogum; Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, land, Estonia, 
Fi d, France, Germany, Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg, Hungary, 
Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Scotland, Spain, Sweden 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The Institute has continued to publish the International Educa- 
tional Bibliography which it has issued for the last three years, thanks 
to the help recerved from the national centres responsible for the selec- 
tion of entries. The last volume announces the notable works and 
articles that appeared in 1986 on questions relating to education in the 
strict sense of an term and educational science, besides certain points 
dealmg with administration. The bibliography, which was compiled 
from the index-cards sent in by twenty-nine national educational 
documentation centres, is divided - into the following sections : 


A. General works: Year-books, bibli hies, bio hies, 
encyclopædias and dictionaries. Said bet 

B. Works on education : eral problems of education, metho- 
dology and didactics, pepenslony: 

C. National education systems. 

D. International relations in the fleld of teaching. 
This biblio hy, although still incomplete owing to the fact that 

certain aale ea cake rs abstain ken pallaberating, constitutes 


a source of authoritative information the recognised value of which will 
increase as more national centres decide to give it their support. 


Revision oF SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS. 


The section of the Bulletin de la C ion tntellectuclle devoted 
to the teaching of history and to the revision of school textbooks has 
been supplied with an abundance of material, several fortunate develo 
ments having confirmed the progress which had been made in this field 
and which was announced last year, 
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The Casares resolution is being applied in an ever-in i 
measure by the National Committees; several of them have continuer 
this year, their examination of the textbooks in use in other countries 
and have forwarded their comments to the National Committees 
concerned, which have communicated them to highly qualified hikto- 
rians and educators in their own countries. : 

The Pan-American Peace Conference, which was held at Buenos 
Aires in December 1986, a number of resolutions ing the 
revision of school textbooks and civic instruction, inspired by the same 
spirit as that which guided the Intellectual Co-o ion Organisation 
in its treatment of these questions. Mention should also be made of 
the rende work accomplished by the Committee for the Teaching 
of History of the Norden Association : each of the five sub-committees 
which it appointed for the revision of textbooks has examined the 
schoolbooks in use in the other four Scandinavian countries, and a ` 
system of practical collaboration has been introduced to ensure a 
satisfactory improvement of all the books used by school pupils. 

Another example of collaboration, in a i ly difficult case, 
was recently given : it will be recalled that a group of French and 
German professors, who met at the end of 1985, drew up forty recom- 
mendations concerning certain controversial questions in the history 
of France and Germany, with a view to indicating the general lines to 
be followed by the authors of textbooks in the two countries. Final 
agreement has just been reached and the resolutions adopted were 
recently published. On many of the most controversial points, the 
two groups of teachers came to an agreement; it is true, however, that 
reservations were formulated on many other points by one or other of 
the delegations or by the two groups t but the texts adopted 
none the less represent constructive work of the highest value. 

The object of the enquiry that is being conducted into passages of 
school textbooks which can be.cited as being satisfactory is not to 
obtain the opinions of different countries on the manner in which their 
own histo neir ae with in Mie eoo of other countries; in this 
respect, ore, the enquiry di m many previous experiments 
in this field. From the psychological Sands al constituted an 


in i iment, since it sought the views of the national com- 
saittcc on E which: S country of that Committee, distinguished 
themselves by their impartiality. It is true that, up to the present, 
with the exception of France (which cited seventy-four passages taken 
from nineteen books), and the United States (thirty-seven 
diuriog the grest war that mupplied rastenlal for the enquiry 1 Denmark 
uring the t war supplied material for the enquiry : 
ie paige Biden one book), Finland Acight from three 
is}, Netherlands five from five books), Norway (eleven 
passages from three ks), and Sweden (thirty-two passages from 
seventeen books). The International Committee had decided, how- 
ever, that the first experiment would cover a limited number of coun- 
tries. Apart, moreover, from questions of such a controversial nature 
Di MBE orgii Ui tie giat mar Snae ere Ona en eee 
which might give rise to mi ing statements, for example, the b 
between Norway and Sweden. ' These two countries ed attention 
to the manner in which this question is dealt with in their respective 
13 
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textbooks and pointed out that it is presented tactfully and with the 
utmost i iality. The most voluminous and most complete oy a 
that of the United States, has just reached the Institute. It deals 
with books in current use and recently published, and pre a general 
survey of a question which is of the highest interest from the educational 
point of view : the influence of the world war on history textbooks in 
the United States. In an introductory chapter are given the reasons 
why attention has been concentrated on this recent period of history, 
ae e evolution that has occurred in the judgment of the authors 
of textbooks on this subject. It is int ing to compare, forinstance, 
the books which appeared immediately the war with later 
editions based on the official European records and documents on the 
origins of the conflict. Another question discussed is that of immigra- 
tion; extremely clear explanations and well-chosen examples are grven 
to show the part it plays in the United States and how important it is, 
for future generations, that it should be treated objectively. The 
report also stresses the prominence which American textbooks give 
to intellectual and sedal mallas and quotes a few remarkably well 
drafted pan by way of illustration. It also shows that a question 
such as that of the Union of Soviet Socialist ublies, which grves rise 
to acute discussion amongst the general public of the country, has 
been very fully treated in school textbooks. The conclusion reached 
by the author of the report is that American textbooks are fairer 
in ther treatment of international relations than they were a few’ 


years ago. 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Permanent Committee for International School Correspondence 
at the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation held a 
meeting of national bureaux of international school correspondence on 
July 15th, 1987, under the chairmanship of M. Charles Marie Garnier, 
Director of the ch Bureau. Fourteen countries were represented 
at the meeting. The following questions were examined. 


1. Technical Questions. 


Various measures were adopted in order to simplify the methods 
of the distribution of correspondence. The Permanent Committee 
was requested to ap h the competent authorities with a view to 
obtaining practical ities for the young letter-writers. As regards 
the organisation of group-correspondence advocated by the German 
Bureau, which had been hitherto the task of the Junior Red Cross 
rai the meeting was of opinion that it should be limited to Pepe 
of elementary grade as a first step toward individual correspondence 


2. Social Aspects of International School Correspondence. 


The bureaux were invited to study the moral effect upon the pupils 
ae from international contact established through school corres- 
pondence. 
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8. Ewchanges of Tesis between Correspondents. 


The international school correspondence bureaux were invited to 
establish close links with school travel offices in order to facilitate 


individual or group travel of corresponding pupils. 
4. Extension of International School Correspondence to Adulis. 


The directors agreed not to admit application for correspondence 
emanating from persons outside the schools without having previously _ 
ascertained the moral qualifications of the applicants. In this connec- 
tion, the meeting recommended strongly the enco ent of corres- 
pondence between foreign language teachers of different countries. 


CoMBOTTER OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ORGANISATIONS. 


The Committee of International Student Organisations held a 
plenary meeting on October 28th and 29th, 1987, in Geneva. 

It will be recalled that the Committee, at its previous session, had 
taken the initiative to organise an “ Entretien ” of university youth. 
This meeting was to have taken place in the month of May at Luxem- 
burg on the invitation of the Government of the Grand- y. As 
the participation of student groups outside the Committee could not 
be secured, the meeting had to be postponed until 1988. 

The subject of the “ Entretien ” will be “ University Education, 
its Aims and Methods”. The subject will be subdivided in the fol- 
lowing manner: “ The Purpose of University Education in Modern 
Life; the Research for Truth at the University; Specialisation and the 
Unity of Human Knowledge; the Autonomy of the University; the 
Responsibility of the University in the National and International 
Sa the University as a Community between Teachers and 

tudents ”. 

The Committee also examined the grave situation of many Chinese 
universities resulting from recent events. Considering that it was 
incumbent upon the whole academic world to manifest its solidarity 
* by joint action, it was gratified to know that the International Student 
Service had taken the initiative of relief measures to be carried out 
in a spirit of absolute neutrality on behalf of Chinese students, and 
recommended the affiliated organisations to support this movement 
with all the means at their disposal. 

In the field of unemployment among university graduates, the 
Committee requested the International Student Organisations to give 
their support to the International Bureau of University Statistics 
which haat been created at their suggestion within the framework of 
the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 

Lastly, the Committee invited the Transit and Communications 
Committee of the League of Nations to consider the demands submitted 
by the student organisations on behalf of students travelling alone, 
when taking up the contemplated study of the introduction of inter- 
national ay rates. 
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LIAISON WITH THE MAJOR INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Liaison Committee which groups some thirty major interna- 

tional organisations, held two plenary assemblies in the course of the 

ear, one in Geneva on February 19th and 20th, 1987, and one in 

aris on June 80th and July 1st. The co-operation carried on by 
this body extends to many fields of the activity of intellectual co- 
operation, notably the benching of the principal facts of intellectual 
co-operation, the teaching of history, geography and modern languages, 
the utilisation of modern means of ing information on the unem- 
ployment of intellectuals; in particule it has devoted several meeti 
to the problem of international education and the training of pub 
opinion. The Committee also dealt with the problem of a wider 
distribution of publications, the visits and lectures of educa- 
tionists, literature for yo people, the raising of the school-leaving 
age and relations between and West. 

Through the agency of its affiliated federations and their national 
branches, representing several million members in every part of the 
world, the Liaison Committee is able to exert a far- ing action in 
the cause of peace and mutual understanding. The bulletins and 
periodicals which many of its members publish, make a special endea- 
vour to increase public interest in the work of the Intellectual Co- 
operation Organisation and in the activities of the International 
Labour Office relating more specifically to the welfare of the younger 
generation. With regard to the disquieting problem of unem- 
ployment in the learned professions, the Liaison Committee has 
published a remarkable study by Mr. Mare Dubois under the title 
“ Que deviendront les étudiants?”.1 

Moreover, it has published a study by the same author on workers’ 
leisure and the cultural aspirations af the workers’ community * based 
upon a enquiry condu by the Committee amongst its members. 


1“ Que deviendront les étudiants? Etude sur le chômage des jeunes 
diplômés ”, by Marc Duso1s, preface by Profesaor Gilbert Murray; Tairle 
du Recueil S oy ba, 1987, gH ton raat 

1 “T/aspiration ouvrière vera-la et les loisirs des travailleurs ”, 
by Maro Duso, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1887, 59 pages. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING .- 
OF THE PRINCIPLES AND FACTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 


REPORT BY PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY 
ON THE WORK OF THE FOURTH SESSION, 
HELD IN PARIS, JULY 2np AND Srp, 1987. 


I 


In view of the importance and the somewhat specialised character 
of the chief subject on the Agenda for this session—namely, The Use 
of Modern Means of spreading Information tn the Cause of Peace—that 
matter has been dealt with in a special report. 

The Advisory Committee duly performed the task confined to it 
by the Executive Committee, in accordance with the resolution of the “ 
Assembly. At the same time, however, it also considered the pro- 
gramme of studies and consultations which it drew up at its previous 
session. In this connection, it heard a verbal report on the progress 
of the consultations set on foot by the Secretariat both as 8 


the teaching of the principles of the Teega of Nations as part of the 
history course in secondary schools, and the ing of geography. 

Tt also took note of a communication from Professor Pi Direto r 
of the International Bureau of Education, on the inquiry conducted 
by that body into the ing of modern languages. 

The Advisory Committee decided to defer detailed examination of 
what has been done in these various branches of education until its 
next annual session. 

H. 


Two other questions also claimed the Committee’s special attentio n 


Survey by Mr. S. H. Batley} on the Teaching of International Relations 
in Various Couniries. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Bailey was requested by a joint Com- 
mittee of Eds eae of the permanent Conference on Higher 
International Studies and the Advisory Committee respectively, to 
compile this Survey on the basis of an enquiry conducted by the 
poesia together with such additional material as he could himself 
collect. 


1 Senior Lecturer in International Relations at the London School of 
Economics. 
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The Advisory Committee learned with keen satisfaction that the 
Survey was now complete and expressed its appreciation of the 
thoroughness and eee with which Mr. oo. had performed the 


ba ee 

it important that this Survey shoul PENA oe 
Specials en ted bs posutble, the Commnltoes cede 
to take ste Hea Gola the: neccesary a cappont ta pert of 
the work’s issued in both English and French. The Committee 
also authorised its Chairman to consult with the author as to how the 
Committee could best sponsor the publication of his work. 


Title of the Committee. 


At its third session, the Advisory Committee requested the plenary 
Committee to change its title. It has since been informed that the 
Committee of Experts set up to examine the Statute of the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organisation proposed that the Advisory Committee be 
henceforth known as “The Advisory Committee on the Use of the 
Educational System to i increase ‘Knowledge of the Principles and Facts 
‘of International Co-operation ” 

After a short ex of views, the Advisory Committee unani 
nooy recommended that the plenary Committee should Ani horse tk the 

on of the following title : “ Advisory Committee on the Teaching 
of adopt Principles and Facts of International Co-operation ”. 
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NINETEENTH PLENARY SESSION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 


THE USE OF MODERN MEANS OF SPREADING 
INFORMATION IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


ACTION TAKEN AS A RESULT oF THE ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION 
on OCTOBER 10TH, 1986. 


The Assembly, in the course of its seventeenth session (September- 
October 1986), on the proposal submitted by its Sixth Committee 
through the Danish and United Kingdom aden adopted a reso- 
lution concerning the use of modern means of disseminating infor- 
mation to promote mutual understanding among the nations. This 
resolution assigned a special task to the ternational Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation and read as follows : 


“ The Assembly, 


“ Emphasising once more the desirability of developing inter- 
national co-operation and mutual understanding between nations; 

“ Having regard to the rapid contemporary development of 
the technicel means of disseminating information; 

“ And considering that this development increases, the possi- 
bilities of furthermg the mutual exc e between nations of 
information relating to their respective institutions and cultures: 

“ (1) Is of opinion that this question might et be big ee 
of discussion at the next ordinary elias es 

“(2) To this end, invites the eee te on 
rai tellectual Co-operation to draw up, after such consultations as 

ret Beare Aces oo oe ropriate, te, detailed suggestions to form the basis 
of 3 Aaaa; 


“(8) And ae invites the Secretary-General to report on 
the above-mentioned technical means of spreading information at 
the disposal of the competent sections of the Secretariat in order 
that the Assembly may consider at its next o session whether 
such means are adequate or whether their er development 
is desirable.” 


The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation consi- 
dered that it should annex to its main report a separate statement 
containing the information which it had salento in accordance with 
the Assembly’s resolution. The follo procedure was adopted. 

The Executive Committee of th te ea Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation instructed the Secretariat of the Intellectual 
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‘Committee so as to be able to submit to the latter suggestions which 
could constitute a basis for discussion. 

The composition of the Advisory Committee was proper for this 
urpose, since the Executive Committee had invited persons from 
ifferent countries, experienced in the use of the cinematograph and 

broadcasting for cultural and educational p es, to participate as 

assessors in the Advisory Committee’s work. e composition of that 

Committee for the purposes of its special task is shown in the attached 
rt 

The Advisory Committee’s statement contains the elements of a 
ractical programme of action for the use of the cinematograph and 

broadcasting in the spirit of the Assembly’s resolution. 

. The suggestions made in the above report appeared to the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation to form a sufficiently 
complete whole for the Committee to be able to endorse them, subject 
to certain modifications of form. 

The Committee has therefore confined itself to adopting the fol- 

lowing resolution, in which it submits to the Assembly, for the p 
of any subsequent discussion, the facts contained in the Advisory 
Committee’s report : 


“ (a) The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, 

“Having been instructed by the Assembly to submit to it 
suggestions on possible ways .of using modern means of dis- 
seminating information to further international co-operation and 
mutual understanding among the nations, through the interchange 
between the various countries of information on their respective 
institutions and culture; 

“Having consulted individual authorities and organisations 
conversant with the use of broadcasting and the cinematograph for 
educational and cultural purposes; 

“ Having noted the opinions formulated with the assistance of 
experts, by the Advisory Committee on the Teaching of the Prin- 
ciples and Facts of International Co-operation : 

“ Endorses the proposals of the above-mentioned Committee, 
believing them to constitute a basis for discussions such as those 
contemplated by the Assembly. 


“(b) The International Committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion considers it its duty to drow the attention of the eerie | 
to the fact that if, on the conclusion of the above-mention 
discussion, the Assembly should see fit to entrust any of the tasks 

to the Intellectual Co-operation isation, the latter 

d not undertake the additional work involved unless the neces- 
sary funds were placed at its disposal.” 


1 See Professor Gilbert MunRay’s special report on pages 185 et seg. 
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SPECIAL REPORT BY PROFESSOR GILBERT Murray on 
‘THE Use of MODERN MEANS OF SPREADING INFORMATION +, 
IN THE Cause OF PEACE. : 


I. 


At its seventeenth ordinary session (September 1986), the Assembly 
adopted a resolution on the use of technical means of spreadi 
information to further the mutual exchange, between nations, of- 
information relating to their respective institutions and cultures. In 
accordance with that resolution, the question has been placed upon 
the agenda for the eighteenth ordinary session of the Assembly. 

To facilitate consideration.of the subject at its next session, the 
Assembly invited the International Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation to draw up, after such consultations as it might deem 
appropriate, detailed suggestions to form the basis of the Assembly’s 
discussions. 


At its session in December 1986, the Executive Committee of the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation accordingly 
drew up a plan of work such as would enable it to give effect to the 
Assembly’s wishes. It instructed the Secretariat of the ec grea 
and the Paris Institute jointly to approach public and private 
organisations and individual authorities on these questions, with a 

est for their opinion as to the possibilities of developmg the use 
of broadcasting, the cinema, and perhaps even television, as a means 
of furthering mutual understanding among the nations. 

As, moreover, the question raised by the Assembly had been 
engaging the Intellectual tion isation’s attention for 
some years past and had formed the subject of enquiries, both by the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation and the Educational Cmemato- 

phic Institute in Rome, the Executive Committee asked both 
fnstitutes to prepare memoranda describing what the Organisation had 
already done in this sphere. ; 

In the last place, ee eee 
no reason to depart, for the of the enquiries requested by the 
Assembly, from the method hebitually followed by the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organisation in similar cases. It thought it essential 
that the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation should have the 
benefit of the opinion of a Committee of experts to which all the 
material and suggestions collected would first be submitted. It 
decided, therefore, to entrust this work to the Advisory Committee on 
the Teaching of the Principles and Facts of International Co-operation 
and, for this purpose, to attach to it, in the capacity of assessors, 
experts from different countries particularly conversant with the use of 
the cinema and broadcasting for cultural and educational purposes. 

In accordance with the Executive Committee’s instructions, those 
who took part in the proren es of the fourth session of the Advisory 
Committee were therefore as follows: - 


Bepresentatives of the International Committee on Intellectual Co- 


Professor Gilbert Murray (British), sometime Professor of Greek 
Philology in the University of Oxford, Doctor of Letters of the 
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University of Lyo eroii of the International Committee 
. on Intellectual Cona 
Rrota J. Casma (SF (Spanish), Professor of Roman Law in the 


Profs J. o N ARAA i President of the Netherlands 
rrp a een of Letters), Professor of History 
in the 


Representative ee Cinematographic Institute. 
M. Berne pz CHAVANNES (French), Head of Service at the Institute. 
Special Eapert. 
Madame L. Daryrus-Bannzey (American), The International 
Council of Women’s Liaison Officer with the International 


Organisation for Intellectual Co-operation; ent member 
of the Liaison Committee of the Major International Asso- 
ciations. 


Member of the Ewecutive Committee 


M. Julien Cars (French), Administrator-General of the Bibliothèque 
Nationale, i 


Specially invited. 
Dr. M. P. Monca, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Denmark; 


M. J. Pracer (Swiss), Director of the International Bureau of 
Education, eva. 


Assessors. 


Miss M. Locket rea General Manager of the Instructional 
Films Bureau, London, represen the British Film Institute. 
Mme, Germaine DULAC ch), Film ert, Paris. 
Mr. Edward Murrow (American), former Programmes Director 
and new European Representative of the Columbia Broad- 
ue ete te ber of the Go Body of th 
UYPERS te } ember of the Governing y of the 


M. Sven PAn (Swedish), of the Talks Department of the 
“ Radiotjänst ”, Stockholm. 
Observer. 


Mr. A. R. Burrows, Observer pepe by the Council of the. 
International Broadcasting Union. 


Il. Cinema. 


The Committee was guided in its p by th bee Si parte 
studies and proposals px repared and put fi 
Co-operation aer pie as Ue aie T the eens T 
promote international understanding. 
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It devoted icular attention to the enquiries conducted by the 
International Educational Cinematographic Institute in Rome and the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation in Paris. 

It also gave the fullest consideration to the opinions collected by 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations duri e last few months 
from individual authorities on these matters. ° this connection, it 
considered the opinions of M. Jean Benoit-Lévy, the British Film 
Institute, Mme. Geminibe Dulac, M. Cavalcanti, M. van Staveren, 
M. lois and the Community Service Department of the Motion 
Picture ucers to be worthy of special mention. 

In the last place, the numerous resolutions adopted by the Inter- 
national Congress on Educational and Instructional Fi held in 
Rome in 1984 were also taken as a basis for discussion. 

In framing its ions for submission to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, the Committee was guided by the following con- 
siderations : 

1) The Convention to facilitate the International Circulation 

of Educational Films concluded in Geneva on October 11th, 1988, 

is one of the essential instruments of any future action, whether 

international or national, with a view to the use of the cinema to 
further mutual understanding among the nations by acquainting 
them with their respective institutions and culture. 

(2) The International Educational Cinematographic Institute 
in Rome, as the body appointed to supervise the application of that 
Convention, must be the focus of any future action, through the 
co-ordination of the efforts of the various national groups. 

(8) The Committee is convinced that, while the cinema is pre- 
eminently an international influence, the production, circulation 
and exhibition of films must be considered primarily from the 
national point of view. Hence the outstanding importance of the 
national organisations. 

In the light of these considerations, the Committee thought it 
desirable to convey its opinion to the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation for submission to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in the form of the following three resolutions : 


1. Convention to facilitate the International Circulation of Films of an 

Educational Character. 

The Committee, noting with keen satisfaction the large number of 
countries which have signed and ratified the Convention to facilitate 
the Circulation of Educational Films, urges the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation to recommend the Assembly : 

(a) To induce such Governments as have not already done so 
to become parties to the Covention, in order that that instrument 
may embrace the greatest possible number of States; 

b) To examine the possibility of extending to other categories 
of of, the facilities provided tor in the Caress on sages See 
films, within the meaning of Article 1 of the Convention. 

In this connection, the Committee has i ly in mind “ com- 
mercial ” films of high artistic and cul value, films representative 
of the genius of the producing country, which are thus capable of 
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helping to further mutual understanding among the nations, together 
lien films of like character. 

From a somewhat different point of view, the Committee also 
draws attention to the desirability of exempting films which are no 
longer of great trade value from Customs duties, so as to facilitate 
their international circulation and in this way to enrich the stock of 
films available. 


2. National Action. 
The Committee wishes to draw attention more particularly to the 
importance of the following considerations : al 

(a) The desirability of creating national film institutes in 
countries in which they do not so far exist, and of fostering and 
encouraging their activities in countries in which they are already 
in being; 

(b) The importance of taking immediate steps to provide for 
prompt and effective co-operation between such mstitutes and the 
national committees on intellectual co-operation which, on their 
side, should do everything possible to fit themselves to discharge 
these new functions. 


The support granted to national institutes by the public authorities 
should be designed : 


(1) To stimulate the production of good quality films by encou- 

ee: Se eee eements between producers in 

ifferent countries, as provided for in the resolutions of the 1984 
Rome Congress; 

(2) To encourage the production of films conveying an accurate 
idea of the characteristics, culture and institutions of the coun 
in which they are produced, and particularly of films dealing wi 
folk traditions; 

[In this connection, the Committee points out the desirability 
of encouraging the practice of obtai the assistance in the 
production of films, and particularly of documentary films on 
oreign countries, of properly qualified nationals of the countries 
concerned so as to ensure that such films will be true to life and 
respectful of the feelings of the peoples whom they depict.] 

(8) To encourage a higher standard in the production of news 
films, due regard being had to the importance of the spoken com- 
mentary from the point of view of the manner in which the film 
will be understood in other countries, and to prevent such commen- 
taries being given a tendentious character; 

(4) To ensure, in countries which, as the result of their colonial 
possessions or international connections, supply films to countries . 
whose civilisation is not of the Western type, that such films make 
due allowance for differences of mentality and culture. 

(5) To promote the creation of national film repositories— 

equip to ensure the preservation of and so 
organised as to be capable of acting as centres of international 
exchange—to store films of permanent value worthy to form part 
of the cultural inheritance of the countries concerned. 
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4 (6) The Committee thinks it proper to urge the International 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation to recommend Govern- 
ments to see that steps are taken in educational! establishments of all 
grades to give young people proper standards of criticism and taste 
in regard to the cinema. 


The Committee attaches particular importance to the associations 
(cinema-goers’ clubs) which are endeavouring to educate the taste of 
adults in these matters. In this connection, it draws attention to 
the great value of what is being done in this direction, more particu- 
larly in the United States and in the United Kingdom. 


8. International Action. 


The Committee considers that, with a view to assisting Govern- 
Th ments and the National Film Institutes which are of vital importance 
: in this connection, the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation might 
be instructed to provide for the co-ordination of new developments 
in the various countries and to facilitate the relations of the various 
Institutes with each other. 

For this purpose, the Committee considers that the International 
Educational Cinematographic Institute, working in conjunction with 
the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, and under 
instructions of the International Committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion might, with advantage, be entrusted with the following tasks, to 
which reference has been made in the two foregoing resolutions : 


1) To enquire into the possibilities of extending to new ca 
as of Alias the provisions of the Cerone facilitate the 
International Circulation of Educational Films; 

(2) To encourage, where necessary, the creation of National 
Film Ten to supply them with information more i ly 
as to the ience ed in other countries, to itate their 
relations with each other, and to organise frequent conferences of 
their representatives; 

i" 8) To carry out a new enquiry into the measures recommended 
in the resolutions of the Congress on Educational and Instructional 
era aoe to lay before the International odes a 
tion, at its next session, pro esign 
’ to give the fullest posstt le effect to those pesolitions: 

(4) To conduct enquiries into the production and circulation 
of , the creation of film itories, the value of amateur 
films and the education of the public taste, and to supply national 
institutes with comparative statements of the information thus 
collected, while at the same time formulating in the light of these 
enquiries a programme of action to be constantly kept abreast of 
all new developments, 


III. Broadcasting. 


Turning now to the problems raised by the use of broadcasting in 
the cause of peace, the Advisory Committee thinks it desirable to 
recapitulate what the League of Nations has already done in this 


ake sphere. 
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Early in 1981, the Paris Institute set on foot an enquiry into the 
use of broadcasting in schooln. In the pt of its eaque interest- 
ing suggestions were received regarding the broadcasting of informa- 
tion on international probleme, life in other countries, the work of the 


League and the use of broadcasting in the teaching of foreign languages. 
t its 1981 session, the Assembly decided t the scope of the 
Institute’s enquiry should be extended so as to include the various 
international problems raised by the use of broadcasting, from the 
point of view of international harmony. 

The question also came before the Conference for the Limitation 
and gio of Armaments in connection with moral Raped ering 

e question of programmes designed to improve know re) 
other peoples and idternational problems was Aided, more SE 
laly by a Committee of Rxperts at che Tnatitute set up in 1988 to 
oa ee ae the oo instructions, what condi- 
tions sho fulfill y broadcasting agreements to conduce to 
better international understanding. 

The results of these enquiries were published by the Institute in 
a booklet entitled “Broadcasting and Penc oF 
. At the same time, the Institute was conducting an enquiry into 
the educational E ai of broadcasting from the point of view 
of the general public. 

Furthermore, a Committee of Experts prepared a draft Interna- 
tional Convention on the Use of Broadcastmg in the Cause of Peace. 
That draft was submitted to the Governments for their observations 
by the Council of the League of Nations and ultimately became the 
basis of the Convention signed at Genzva in September 1986. 

The Advisory Committee thought it important to note that certain 
of the provisions of that Convention are closely related to the aims of 
the resolution adopted by the Assembly in 1986 on the use of technical 
means of disseminating Information. Article 5 of that Convention 
provides as follows : 


“ Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes to place at 

the disposal of the other High Contracting Parties, should they so 

` request, any information that, in his opinion, is of such a character 
as to facilitate the broadcasting, by the various broadcasting 
services, of items calculated to promote a better knowledge of the 
civilisation and the conditions of Efe of his own country as well as 
of the essential features of the development of his tions with 
other peoples and of his contribution to the organisation of peace.” 


Furthermore, the Final Act of the Inter-Governmental Conference 
held in September 1986 included a recommendation in the following 
terms : 


“The Conference recommends the High Contracting Parties 
to reserve in the programmes broadcast in their respective terri- 
tories a place for transmissions of such a character as to promote 
a better knowledge of the civilisation and the conditions of life of 
other peoples, as well as of the essential features of the development 
of their relations with those peoples and their contribution to the 
organisation of peace.” 
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In addition to the results of the enquiries and studies carried out 
by the Intellectual Co-operation peanestion pror to the Assembly’s 
resolution, the Advisory Committee also considered the results of the 
new consultation latterly set on foot by the Secretariat and the 

i in pursuance of that resolution. 

Among the replies received, the Advisory Committee considered 
that the attention of the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation should more EA aes be drawn to the valuable 
report of the International Broadcasting Union on the efforts made 
both by the Union itself and its constituent organisations to promote 
international understanding. The Union, which groups almost all 
the national broadcasting companies of the continent of Europe, and 
which is in close co-operation with a large number of other European 
compani pore eh oe ae Beng abont the teeny of 
SFE calculated to further the objects set out in the Assembly’s 
resolution. 

The Advisory Committee therefore took note with keen satisfaction 
of a communication from the Council of the Union stating that the 
latter would give the most careful consideration to any proposals or 
suggestions which the Intellectual. Co-operation Organisation might 
care to lay before it. 
forward by M. Yngve Hugo, Programmes Dinctor of the Swedish 
o ngve ; es ro w 
Heoadcasting Company, and M. Kuypers, member of the Governing 
Body of the Belgi Hroadeasting Institute, as to ways in which the 
Secretariat of the League and the related international institutions 
might assist the programmes departments of the national broadcasting 


com : 

The Committee also took note of a proposal put forward by 
M. Raestad and M. Saeland for the i tor the idance of 
Propran directors—of an international centre at which information 
could be obtained regarding the scientific, literary and artistic life 
of the various countries, together with a suggestion from Dr. Munch, 
Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the effect that a Committee 
should be appointed to enter into negotiations with the broadcasting 
companies in the different countries, with a view to encouraging the 
broadcasting of talks on international problems. 

In formulating its opinion for mission to the International 
Committee on Intell Co-operation, the Advisory Committee was 
guided more particularly by the following considerations : 


(1) The International Convention for the Use of Broadcasting 
in the Cause of Peace, already signed by more than thirty countries, 
is a.valuable basis on which to develop the use of broadcasting 
along the lines indicated in the Assembly’s resolution. 

(2) All future action by the Intellectual Co-operation i- 
sation, with a view to the better use of broadcasting to foster 
mutual understanding among the nations, should be primarily 
directed to porting the efforts already being made by the 
national broadcasting companies. Close co-operation with the 


1 See Radiodiffusion, No. 4. Review published balf-yearly by the Union. 
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International Broadcasting Union would be one of the most 
effective means of achieving this end. 


The ions and proposals of the Advisory Committee are set 
out in the following resolution : 


“ The Advisory Committee, : 

. “Considering that the coming into force of the International 
Convention for the Use of Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace should 
be the signal for a redoubling of the efforts already being made 
to use broadcasting to bring about fuller mutual understanding 
amog nations : 

“ Noting, more particularly, the provisions of Article V of the 
above-named Convention and Recommendation IV, adopted by 
the Inter-Governmental Conference which met at Geneva in 
September 1986; 

“Having taken cognisance of the communication dated 
June 29th, 1987, from the Council of the International Broad- 
casting Union in which the latter declares its readiness to give the 
most careful consideration, through a Committee speci set up 
for the purpose, to any proposals or suggestions which the Ties 
tual Co-operation ee tion might submit to it: 

“ Takes note of this communication with keen satisfaction and 
commends it to the attention of the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation. 

“ The Advisory Committee, 

“ Having taken note of the re submitted by the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Union on the action taken both by the 
Union itself and by its constituent organisations to further mutual 
understanding among the nations; 

“ Having examined the opinions and suggestions collected by 


the Secretariat and the Institute, er with a memorandum 
submitted by Dr. Munch, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Denmark, 
and having likewise taken note of a recommendation adopted by 


the Joint Committee of Major International Associations : 
“ Urges the International Committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion to recommend the Assembly : 


“ Convention for the Use of Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace. 


“To consider the possibility of approaching the Governments 
which have not yet signed or ratified ie Convention. 


“Ways in which the League of Nations might assist broadcasting 
organisations by increasing iheir facilities for obtaining infor- 
mation on the institutions and civilisations of the various countries 


“1. To instruct the competent service of the League of Nations 
to consider the ibility of framing either bilateral agreements or 
an international convention, to provide for the granting of special 
facilities to enable accredited road ing correspondents and 
reporters to enter foreign countries for professional purposes, more 
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particularly in the form of privileged treatment in the matter of the 
clearance of their paupar (m (mo or car recording vans, electrical 
and sound apparatus, e ugh the Customs. 

“2. To authorise the Intellectual Co-operation e tae ane to 
consider, more particularly in close co-operation the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Union, the most influential international 
nae in this sphere, in what ways the iit Se casertont might assist 

roadcasting companies in drawing up programmes, with 
sere reference to the following : 

- “ (a) Information and documentary material on the work 
of the of Nations and the related international insti- 
tutions; 

“(b ) Information on international problems of the day, on 
ae developments mine letters bar ma ae in the 

t more of the roposals e uypers, 

Munch, particulasy of M. Sacland = 

“ (e) Compilation by ae Tntellectiyal Co-operation Orga- 
nisation with the assistance of the national committees, of lists 

. ns in the various countries qualified to give radio talks, 

e languages and for the information of other countries, on 
polite ee soph cultural D8; 

S tion me Teco ries to permit 

of the organisation of an in tional ee the loan and 

of records of a A S and educational character 

(for example, folk music). 


“8. Development of the information service of the Radio- . 
Nations Station, ly by arranging for broadcast talks at 
that station by statesmen and other representative spokesmen of 
the various countries. To provide, for the use of Purpan and 
non-European stations, either news records or advance information 
to be broadcast on some t date. 

“To approach the Coreei of the countries concerned 
with a view to o facilities for the use of telephone lines for 
the communications of the Radio-Nations Station.” 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING QUESTIONS 
OF EDUCATION. 


The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation requests 
the Advisory Committee on the Teaching of the Principles and Facts 
of International Co-operation to study and report on the following 
questions : 


a) Means of enabling instruction in the elementary and 
Pa schools to contribute to the advancement of international 
understanding. 


13 
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(b) Means for assuring the school teachers and administrators 
the nécessary training and experience for this purpose, and of 
providing them with the most appropriate equipment. 


The Committee also requests that the Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation take all such measures as may be most effective for laying 
before the various international organisations, congresses, conferences, 
etc., of educators and teachers of the various subjects the importance 
of international understanding, 


Declaration on the Teaching of History. 
The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation : 


Having been informed that a considerable number of States have 
accepted the Declaration on the T ing of History communicated 
by the council of the League of Nations to both Members of the League 
and non-member States; 

Recommends the Assembly to approve the addition to that instru- 
ment of clauses to permit of its signature by the States and its regis- 
tration at the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 


Unemployment among Intellectuals. 
The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation : 


Beguine the effectiveness of the action taken by the Institute 
to give effect to the resolutions adopted at the last session, on unemploy- 
ment among intell ; 

Requests the Institute to continue its action in accordance with 
the same methods; 

Emphasises the value of co-ordin ating, under the auspices of the 
Institute, the activities of the national and international organisations 
cere ne with this question, and to that end authorises the constitution 
at the i of an Advi Committee consisting of representatives 
of Sarpan] bureaux and of the chief international organisations 
concerned. 
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WORK OF THE INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 
ORGANISATION 


EXTRACTS FROM M. EDOUARD HERRIOT’S SPEECH 
IN THE SIXTH COMMITTEE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
ASSEMBLY DURING ITS MEETING OF 
SEPTEMBER 247TH, 1987 


Following the wish expressed by the second General Conference of 
National Committees, “hat Governments should attach to their 
gem Eee to the Assembly a member of their national committees, 
the French Government appointed M. Edouard Herriot, member of 
the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation and Chairman 
of the Governing Body of the Paris Institute, to represent it at the 
eighteenth Assembly for questions of intellectual co-operation. 

M. Edouard Herriot gave an account of the results obtamed at the 
“ Month of Intellectual peration ”. The following passages from 
his statement refer to questions of education : 

One of the resolutions proposed dealt with a question which had 
often been before the Committee and would no doubt again come 
before it—namely, that of the teaching of history. A declaration on 
this matter awaited signature by any Government willing to accept 


its ponpe: ; 

e Rapporteur wished to draw the special attention of the Com- 
mittee to two questions. The first, to which he and many of his 
colleagues had devoted particular attention, was that of erp amat 
among intellectuals. Phat was a matter the importance of which it 
would be impossible to exaggerate. The lack of work and remuneration 
confronting those who, in ever-increasing numbers, studied at univer- 
sities, was a matter of concern, not only for Governments, but for the 
whole world. He had no wish to be indiscreet, but it was readily 
comprehensible that a mind which had failed to find an outlet for its 
talents and had met with no reward for its efforts, should drift into 
discontent, not to say open revolt. One of the great tasks before those 
striving for in brotherhood was to find worthy tions 
for intellectuals, perhaps in a foreign country, if their own no 
openings for them. M. Herriot quoted the: example of Austria, a 
country which had every right to feel dismay at being unable to use so 
much of the talent and intelligence available among her citizens. 
Something must be done to help her. Attempts had been made to. 
that end by the International Tostitute of Intellectual Co-operation 
and, if the Committee so desired, details could be supplied to it. It 
was a difficult task to recruit, find and utilise the available resources, 
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either in old countries or for the purpose of spreading civilisation in 
new ones. It was, however, a task entirely worthy of the League, and 
the Intelectual Co-operation Organisation needed encouragement by 
the Sixth Committee, if it was to carry it out. 

M. Herriot believed that great events only came to fruition if they 
were preceded by a great movement of ideas, and he was tempted to 
seek for the explanation of the failures sustained in attempting to find 
a solution for the great political and economic problems co nang 
the world in the inadequacy of our preparation, study and concentra 
effort in the realm of thought. the necessity for such preparation 
was obvious in times when the world followed much PRA frade 
than to-day, and when men lived in obedience to strictly legal precepts 
behind which lay moral principles common to all nations, it was all the 
more striking in our age, with its more complex problems. We should 
perhaps have made greater progress in the economic sphere, or towards 
a political if the prelimmary intellectual work had been 
carried out with greater care, conscientiousness and conviction, and if 

there were no lo sceptics who refused to admit the value and 
_ importance of the Lagu s work in that field. 
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DECLARATION ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY : 
REVISION OF SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


With reference to his Circular Letters 45.1986.X11 and 85.1987 XI, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations has the honour to 
Eg to the notice of the Governments of the Members of the League 
of Nations and non-member States the text of a resolution concerning 
the “ Declaration on the Teaching of History ” adopted by the Assem- 
bly on October 2nd, 1987 : 

is Pn Assembly, 
erring to its resolution of October 10th, 1986, concerning 
the si pepe ture of the ‘ Declaration on the Teaching of History ’; 
d having been informed that numerous Governments have 
accepted the ar principle of the Declaration : 

Approves the addition to that instrument of oe! final clauses 
drawn up by the Committee! to enable it to be sign Govern- 
ments and registered by the Secretariat of the League ENa 
and requests the Secretary-General to transmit it to such er 
as may be necessary in order to obtain the signatures of Members 
of the League and non-member States.” 


2. In accordance with the terms of this resolution, the Secretary- 
General has the honour to inform the Governments of the Members of 
the League of Nations and non-member States that the said “ Decla- 
ration on the Teaching of History” was opened for signature on 
October 2nd, 1987, and that the competent services of the Secretariat 
are at the disposal of the representatives of the Governments to facili- 
tate signature of the said tion. 

Geneva, October 19th, 1987. 


* 
+k + 


DECLARATION REGARDING THE TEACHING oF HISTORY. 
(REVISION oF ScHooL TEXTBOOKS.) 


The TaN gne plenipotentiaries in the name of their respective 
Governments 


Desirous of strengthening and developing the good relations uniting 
them with other countries; 
Convinced that those relations will be further strengthened if the 


unger E OT in every country is given a wider knowledge of the 
history nations; 


J is Tteiontiotidl Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 
1% 
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Realising the necessity of obviating the dangers that may arise 
through the tendentious presentation of certain historical events in 
Schock textbooks : 

_ Declare that they agree, each for its own part, upon the following 
principles : 

1. It is desirable that the attention of the competent authorities 
in every country, and of authors of school textbooks, should be drawn 
to the expediency : 

(a) Of assigning as large a place as possible to the history of other 
nations; 

(b) Of giving prominence, in the teaching of world history, to 
facts calculated to bring about a realisation of the mterdependence 
of nations. 


2. It is desirable that every Government should endeavour to 
ascertain by what means, more especially in connection with the choice 
of schoolbooks, school-children may be put on their guard against all 
such allegations and interpretations as might arouse unjust prejudices 
against other nations. 

8. It is desirable that m every country a committee composed of 
members of the marie profession, including history teachers, should 
be set up by the national committee on intellectual co-operation, where: 
such exists, in collaboration with other qualified bodies. 

The committees so constituted would be empowered to co-operate 
among themselves, and it would in any case be their function to study 
the questions contemplated in the present declaration and to 
sohitions to the competent national authorities or organisations. ey 
would, in particular, be empowered, should they think the revision of 
school textbooks necessary, to follow the p ure provided for in the 
resolution adopted on July 29th, 1925, by the International Committee 
on Intell Co-operation, on the proposal of M. Casares, the recom- 
mendations of which were confirmed and amplified m 1982 and 1988 
by the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation and 
approved by the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

4. The present Declaration, the French and English texts of which 
are equally authentic, shall bear this day’s date and shall be open for 
signature on behalf of any Member of the League of Nations or of any 
non-member State to which a draft of the said Declaration has been 
communicated. 

5. The present Declaration shall be registered the Secretary- 
General of the e of Nations when it has wate two signatures, 
on which date it shall come into force. 

6. The Secretary-General of the oe of Nations shall notify the 
Members of the e of Nations and the non-member Sa 
tioned in paragraph 4 of the signatures received. 


Done at Geneva on October 2nd, 1987, in a single copy, which shall 
be deposited in the archives of the Secretariat of the e of Nations, 
and of which certified true copies shall be delivered to all the Members 
of the League of Nations and to the non-member States mentioned 
in paragraph 4. 


WS 


we 
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MODERN MEANS OF SPREADING INFORMATION 
UTILISED IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


REPORT SUBMITTED BY THE SIXTH COMMITTEE 
TO THE EIGHTEENTH ASSEMBLY. 


Rapporteur: M. H. Frisca (Denmark). 


In the course of its last session, the Assembly requested the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation to examine the 
problem of utilising modern means of spreading informstion in the 
cause of peace. 

The Assembly’s intention was that the first aim of this study should 
be to show what methods and conditions would enable these new tech- 
nical resources to further the mutual exchange between nations of 
information relating to their respective institutions and cultures. The 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation was requested 
to draw up popan to form the basis of the Assembly’s discussions. 

The Sixth Committee recognised with great satisfaction the impor-- 
tance of the contribution e on this occasion by the International 
Committe on Intellectual Co-operation. In the different reports which 
it placed at the Assembly’s disposal, that Committee gave an admirable 
account of the work it had previously done in this field, the first results 
of which had enabled it to determine what the items of a future pro- 
gramme of work should be. 

Opinions were drawn up by the Advisory Committee on League of 


. Nations Teaching with observations by the International Committee 


on Intellectual Co-operation, and it was in the form of these opinions 
that a large and varied number of suggestions for action recommended 
by vig ay in the fields both of cinematography and of broadcasting 
were brought before the Assembly. 

In view of the importance of the recommendations made to it and 
of the complexity of the questions involved, the Sixth Committee 
thought it desirable to appoint a Sub-Committee to make a preliminary 
examination of all the material contained in the report of the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. This Sub-Com- 
mittee has drawn up, on the basis of information furnished by the 


Intellectual Co-operation i ea tion, a practical e which 
could be popravy carried out by that Orguntantion m next year 
onwards, is programme, in which the general Ra ur of the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, M. de Reynold, 
together with representatives of the International Educational Cinema- 
tographic Institute and of the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation were asked to collaborate, is explained in the following 
paragraphs : 
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Cinematography.—The Sixth Committee, in recommending the 
Assembly to ae approve the gov orang A aioas as regards cinemato- 
graphy, woud) e to point out that the execution of the proposed 

programme will not involve any addition to the League’s budget, as 
the Rome and Paris Institutes are in a position to carry out the 
proposed work by means of their own resources. 


1. As the Convention to facilitate the Circulation of 
Educational , the Sixth Committee is of opinion that a consul- 
tation should be undertaken among all the States which have not yet 
signed the Convention, or have signed it and not yet ratified it, in 
order to ascertain the reasons for abstention and to examine the 
possibility of eliminating the drawbacks which have caused it. Asa 
revision of the Executive tions of the Convention is under 
consideration, the new text might be attached to the circular letter 
sent to the States for the purpose of this enquiry. 

The results of this enquiry among the Governments might be 
communicated to the International Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation, after study by the competent organs of the Institute, with 
a view to a report to the Assembly at its next session. 

With regard to the proposal that a committee of gee should 
study, from the point Po view of the cinematograph and Customs 
l ition, the question of extending the provisions of the Convention 
to new categories of films, a proposal which raises some very delicate 
problems, inclùding more particularly the choice of the criteria to be 
taken as a basis in forming an opinion; explanations furnished by the 
representatives of the International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute at Rome showed that, in the proposed study, all material 
obtained as a result of the enquiry among Governments which had not 
7 acceded to or signed the Convention would be taken into con- 
sideration. 


2. The Committee considers that the plan of action recommended 
on national lines cannot be carried out by the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation itself. The more important tasks will devolve upon the 
national bodies. The rôle of the International pnia in 
tographic Institute will be to promote, encourage and support natio 
acuont in the different countries, au if necessary, to SAET rae 
K e teehee E P exe supervision, but rather 
of increasing their efficacy and fresh possibilities, 

In 1988, the International Bae tonal Cinematographic Institute 
should convene at all events a prelimmary meeting between represen- 
tatives of the National ae ae now sear aaa and other 
bodies working on similar lines. e meeting aho ep BO 
as to enco the setting-up of National Institutes an: Pant thee 
invited to 8 ay gaspar to study the principal fate mentioned 
in the Advisory Committee’s Panini ents more particularly folklore films, 


, ete. 

A special enquiry, writh the soeistante of the National Tostitnrtes and 
other erganisations such as the International Bureau of Education, 
should be carried out with reference to a new question : the training 
of children’s taste in to the cinema. 

Consideration should also be given to the rôle of cinena goei 
clubs, as a means of Pia ae the production of good quality 
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8. During this first period, international action, should, in the 
Committee’s opinion, be divedted chiefly towards enco ing national 
initiative. It cannot, however, be confined to this. "Meetings have 
been recommended more particularly by the Congress on Educational 
Cinematography in 1984, between film producers, scenario writers, 
educational experts, intellectuals, etc. Their object should be to 
study the means of preventing the production of tendentious films and 
encouraging the production of truly artistic films which will enable 
the different peoples to understand one another better. Such meetings, 
-organised by the Rome and Paris Institutes, with the assistance of the 
competent circles in all the principal film-producing countries, might 
undoubtedly prove to be of very great value. 

The Committee is of opinion that a first attempt on these lines, if it 
is td achieve the desirei results, would have to be very carefully 
mpi It feels, A i , that, during the coming year, the Paris 
and Rome Institutes shoul hold comprehensive preparatory consul- 
tations on the basis of instructions from the Intellectual Co-operation 
Committee. These consultations would help to bring out the features 
which could most usefully be included in the programme of a meeting 
of this kind, and would facilitate the choice of the individuals who 
might be mvited to be present. 

When the Intellectual Co-operation Committee has provided it 
with the necessary data next year, the Assembly will have all the facts 
at its disposal, and will be able to take a decision as to the desirability 


of encouraging these meetings. i 


Broadcasting._-The Sixth Committee recommends the Assembly to 
approach those Governments which have not yet signed or ratified the 
mvention on the Use of Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace. 


It approved the e of work set forth in document 
AVDS.CI 1987 XL 


In the light of the additional explanations furnished by the Rap- 
porteur to the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
and by the tarts the Paris we ia! pepe yrs ai 
it recognised that the estions e e experts of the - 
lectual Co-operation piece tion met the aims of the Assembly 
resolution of 1986, and that the Organisation could not place on its ' 
progam the new questions which the Assembly had requested it to 

without ting an ad hoc Committee of Experts, which 
would be responsible for co-ordinating the proposed p e of 
collaboration. This Committee would have to go thoroughly into the 
question of the action to be taken in connection with the following 
matters : 


(1) Information and documentary material on the work of the 
League and the main institutions connected with it, for the use of 
p e directors in broadcasting stations. 

e Committee noted that this suggestion was to a certain 
extent connected with the questions regarding which proposals had 
been made by the Secretary-General in document A.18.1987. 

(2) Documentation on contemporary international problems 
and on science, letters and art in the world to-day. That is the 
sphere in which the technical assistance which the Intellectual 
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Co-operation tion could give to national broadcasting 
concer tees Cassia valuable. gi . 

(8) tion b the Intellectual Co-0 tion Organisation, 
with the help of the National Committees, of lists of persons in the 
various countries who are qualified to give broadcasting talka in the 
language of other countries, for listeners in those countries, on ' 
economic, social and cultural problems. 

(4) The formation of ophone-record libraries, and the 
organisation of an international service of loans and exchanges of 
documentary and educational records (of folk music, for example). 

(5) Preliminary study—with the assistance of the Communi- 
cations and Transit Section, and after consultation with the com- 

t international and national organisations with a view to the 
conclusion of bilateral or multilateral agreements for the purpose 
of granting ial facilities to broadcasting reporters duly autho- 
rised to travel abroad for the purposes of their profession, in parti- 
cular with a view to affording them privileged treatment enabling 
them to get their equipment (e.g., automobiles, recording-vans, 
electric sound apparatus, etc.) rough the Customs. 


The conclusions of the Committee of Experts will be communicated, 
tgs with the observations of the International Committee on 
ectual Co-operation, to the Assembly at its next session, in order 
to enable it to establish, in the light of more detailed information, 
a definite programme of technical collaboration with national and 
international broadcasting organisations. 
The Sixth Committee has approved the recommendation of its 
ub-Committee contained in the last paragraph of its report 
Gomaneat A.V1/8.1987) and, under Article 16 (ce) of the Financial 
‘tions, has decided to transmit to the Supervisory Commission, 
a favourable report, the request for a credit of 12,000 Swiss 
Ai for the constitution of the Committee of Experts referred to 
above. 
As the Fourth Committee has now approved, in its turn, this 
the Sixth Committee has the honour to submit to the Assembly 
the following draft resolution : 


“ The Assembly : 
“ Approves the report of the Sixth Committee and the pro- 
contained therein. 
“ It decides, on the proposal of the Fourth Contes, to insert 


in the budget for the coming year a supplementary credit of 
12,000 Swiss francs.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION CONCERNING THE 
USE OF BROADCASTING IN THE CAUSE’OF PEACE 


—_————_ t 


RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE APPLICATION 
OF ARTICLE 7, PARAGRAPH 8. 


INTRODUCTORY NOoTE.- 


The International Convention for the Use of Broadcasting in the 
Cause of Peace, concluded at Geneva in September 1986, which has 
already been ratified by four States—4.c., Australia, United Kingdom, 


Denmark and India—entrusts the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation with a task of settling, by friendly means, certain 
disputes between States parties of the Convention. 

This task is defined in Article 7 of the Convention as follows : 


* Should a dispute arise between the High Contracting Parties 

ing the interpretation or application of the present Con- 

vention for which it has been found impossible to arrive at a satis- 

nae | settlement through the diplomatic channel, it shall be 

settled in conformity with the provisions in force between the 
Parties concerning the settlement of international disputes. 

“ In the absence of any such provisions between the Parties to 
the di a EE a a T 
judicial settlement. i ent concerning the choice o 
another tribunal, they ailing agren the dispute, at the est of 
one of them, to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
provided they are all Parties to the Protocol of December 16th, 
1920, regarding the Statute of the Court; or, if they are not all 
Parties to the above Protocol, they shall submit the dispute to an 
arbitral tribunal, constituted in conformity with the Hague 
Convention of October 18th, 1907, for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes. 

“Before having recourse to the procedures specified in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 above, the High Contracting Parties may, by com- 
mon consent, appeal to the good offices of the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation, which would be in a position 
to constitute a special committee for this purpose.” : 


The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation is thus 
invested with a mission of good offices and it was authorised by the 
Council of the League of Nations on October 10th, 1986, to carry out 
this mission. . 
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Article 7 is supplemented by recommendation 7 of the Final Act. 
This recommendation is the outcome of the wish expressed by several 
delegations to en Conference ou the Committee ein act up for 

urposes of iency a committee com of persons 
ie guaha for such a task. The recommendation provides 

t, among the persons selected, one should be chosen on the proposal 
of the International Broadcasting Union and another on the proposal 
of the Governing Body of the International Educational Cinema- 

i i th addition, “the International Committee 
might attach to the special committee, persons proposed by the Bureau 
of the International Union of Telecommunications and by the Inter- 
national Federation of Journalists ”. 

In order that the States parties to the Convention should at this 
juncture be ited with the manner in which the International 

mmittee on Intellectual eration means to discharge the new 
tasks devolving upon it, the Executive Committee instructed the 
Secretariat of the Organisation and the Institute on Intellectual 
Co-operation to draw up, along the lines laid down by it, draft rules of 
rocedure. These were submitted to the International Committee on 
tellectual Co-operation which adopted them in the course of its 
nineteenth plenary session. 
j E ee ae iy In 
accordance with these rules, the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation is to ensure the constitution of the committee and 
to direct its work. The Chairman of the International Committee or 
another member delegated by him will be, em officio, chairman of the 
special committee. It has also been provided that two of the Members 
- and substitutes may be chosen from the members of the International 
Committee or from the committees of the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation. 

On the other hand, the ial committee shall include one persom 
chosen on the proposal of the International Broadcasting Union and 
another on the proposal of the Governing Body of the International 
Educational Cinematographic Institute. In addition to this, the 
Committee may farther choose persons from lists drawn up by the 
Bureau of the International Union of Telecommunications and by the 
International Federation of Journalists. 

The International Committee has taken fully into consideration, 
the last paragraph of recommendation 7, which is as follows : 


“ The committee should submit its findings as soon as possible, 
and in any case within six weeks from the day when the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation has been informed! 
of the dispute.” 


With this in view, the draft rules provide, as regards both the 
constitution and the discussions of the Taen Committee, a procedure 
which is extremely flexible as regards details (see notably Articles 2 
and 9). This procedure, however, gives the Committee full time and, 
scope for the settlement of the dispute. 
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RULES FOB THE APPLICATION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION CONCERNING THE Use 
OF BROADCASTING IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


Adopted by the Commatice and transmitied to the Counctl 
of the League of Nations. 


The International Committee on Intellectual tion. 

Considering that Article 7 of the International Convention con- 
cerning the Use of Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace, concluded at 
Geneva on September 28rd, 1986, invests it with certain powers for the 
friendly settlement of disputes relating to the interpretation or appli- 
cation of the aforesaid Convention; 

Considering that, by its decision of October 10th, 1986, the 
Council of the League of Nations authorised the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation to undertake the task allotted to 
it by Article 7 aforesaid; x 

view of the recommendations contained in the Final Protocol 
accompanying the Convention, for the guidance of the Committee in 
the ent of its task; 

poe of opinion that the h Contracting Parties ought to be 
informed of the manner in which the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation proposes to perform its functions, should the 
occasion arise, and of the procedure which it proposes to follow to 
ensure, as far as it is concerned, that the Convention is applied : 

Lays down, as Rules of Application, the following provisions, while 
reserving the right to make, in exceptional cases, derogations com- 
patible with the spirit of the said Rules. 


Article 1. 
1. Ap to the International Committee on Intellectual Co-oper- 
ation under Article 7 of the International Convention concerning the* 


Use of Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace shall be lodged in the form 
of a written request addressed to the Chairman of the Committee 
through the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, by the parties 
in question acting, either jomtly or dey ania by common consent. 

2. The est, after giving a brief account of the subject of the 
dispute, contain an shane to the Committee to take all 
appro eee bring about an agreement. 

PPE Should ere have arisen between the ies more than one 
distinct dispute, which they shall have reso to submit to the 
Committee with a view to a common solution, each dispute shall form 
the subject of a separate request. 

Article 2. 

1. On receipt of a request, the Chairman shall submit it to the 
Committee if the latter is in session or if its next session is to open in 
the immediate future. 

2. In all other cases, he shall submit the request to the Executive 


Committee, summoned, if necessary, for an extraordinary session, or 
shall himself make a decision, with the assistance, if he thinks fit, of 
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two members of the Executive Committee specially appointed by the 
latter to act in that capacity during the current year. . 

8. Within one week from the date on which the request shall have 
reached the ‘Chairman, the Committee, or the authority making a 
decision in its place, shall oonu de Mirti Bragin et and 
due form and receivable under the Convention, and whether the action 
requested of the Committee falls within the scope of the functions 
vested in that body by the Convention. _ 

4. For this purpose, the Chairman shall obtain suitable poa 
advice such as that provided by the competent technical services of the 
Secretariat of the Teri of Nations and the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation. 


Article 8. 


1. Within the period stated in Article 2, the authority by which the 
request shall have been declared receivable shall form a Special Com- 
mittee for the purpose of examining the dispute. 

2. This Committee shall include five members and five substitutes. 
Nationals of the countries which are parties to the dispute, and persons 
resident in their territory or who are employed in their service in any 
capacity, shall be excluded from the Committee. The Chairman of 
the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation shall be a 
member of the Special Committee and shall preside over it. He shall 
be able to del these functions to another member of the Executive 
Committee. Such d tion shall always take place if the Chairman 
is a national of one of the parties. 

8. Two members and two substitutes shall be chosen from the lists 
drawn up by the International aeaa nion and the Governing 
Body of the International Educational Cinematographic Institute, 

tively. The other members and substitutes shall be chosen, 
either from the members of the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation, or from the Committees of the Intellectual 
Co-operation ee cone tion, or from lists drawn up by the Bureau of 
the International Union of Telecommunications and the International 
Federation of Journalists respectively or from other specially qualified 
persons. 

4. The International Broadcasting Union, the Governing Body of 
the International Educational Cmematographic Institute, tie Buren 
of the International Union of Telecommunications and the Inter- 
national Federation of Journalists shall each be invited to send to the 
Chairman of the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, 
within two months of the publication of the present Rules and, there- 
after, in the first fortnight in January of each year, lists of persons 
suitable to be members and substitutes on any Special Committees 
which may be formed. These lists shall be printed as an annex to the 
annual report of the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation. 

5. Should a member of the Special Committee be prevented from 


eae oe the Chairman shall appoint one of the substitutes to take 
place. i 
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; Article 4. 

The Committee ghall hold its first meetings in the place appointed 
by its Chairman, regard being had, as far as possible, to any sugges- 
tions made by. the parties. 

` Article 5. 

The discussions of the Committee shall be public only if a decision to 

that effect is made by the Committee in agreement with the parties. 


Article 6. 

1. Subject to any provisions which may be agreed upon between 
the parties, the Committee shall itself decide on its procedure which, 
in Paar Aguas must provide for the hearing of both parties. 

2. The representatives of the parties may obtain the assistance of 


counsel and experts appointed by them for the purpose and may 
request that all persons whose evidence they consider material be given 
Fenari 


a J 

8. The Committee shall be empowered to ask for verbal explana- 
tions from the representatives, counsel and experts of the ies, and 
from all persons whom it may think desirable to summon, subject to 
the agreement of their Governments. 


Article 7. 

The parties shall be requested to facilitate the work of the Com- 
mittee and, in particular, to provide it, in so far as possible, with all 
relevant documents and information, and to use the means at their 

i to enable it to proceed, in their territory and according to 


their laws, to the summoning and hearing of witnesses or experts, and 
to visit the localities in question. 


Article 8. 
The decisions of the Committee shall be taken by a majority; the 


Committee may hot decide on the substance of the dispute unless all 
its members are present. 
Article 9. 


1. It shall be the Committee’s duty to elucidate the questions in 
dispute, to pete for ie p all relevant Anae a either by 
enquiry or otherwise, and to endeavour to bri e parties to an agree- 
ment. After it has examined the matter IE TAF inform. the jes 
of the terms of settlement which seem suitable to it and lay down a 
period in which they are to make this decision. 

2. On the completion of its proceedings, the Committee shall draw 
up a minute stating, as the case may be, either that the parties have 
come to an agreement and, if necessary, the terms of the agreement, or 
that it has been impossible to effect a settlement. This minute shall 
be sent to the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
along with a report. It shall also be communicated to the ies; the 
latter RER shall decide whether it is to be regret wah 

8. ess the parties agree otherwise, the proceedings o e 
Committee shall be concluded within a period etal weeks from the 
date on which the request was declared receivable. 
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Article 10. 


1. The Secretariat of the Committee shall be provided, by mutual 
agreement, by the Secretariat of the Ttellectunt Co-operation Orga- 
nisation and the International Institute of Intell Co-operation. 

2. The Committee shall decide, with the consent of the parties, on 
the or languages to be used during the proceedings. The 
-original text of the mmute mentioned in Article 9, paragraph 2, of the 
present Rules shall be drawn up in French and English, or at any rate 


in one of those koguga. ‘ 

8. During the work of the Committee, each member shall receive 
an allowance calculated according to the scales in force for the League 
of Nations. These expenses, together with all other costs arising out 
of the babs of the Committee, be borne by the parties, who shall 

shares. : 
ere efore the first meeting of the Committee, the Chairman shall 
fix the sum to be paid by each of the parties as an advance towards 
the amount of the costs which it will incur. These payments shall be 
made to the Secretariat of the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation. 

5. The Intellectual Co-operation Organisation shall preserve in its 
archives the various documents relating to the proceedings of the 
Special Committees meeting in virtue of Article 7, paragraph 8, of 

e Convention. 
Article 11. 


Each year, at the close of its ordinary seasion, the International 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation shall issue a report on the 
discharge of its functions under the Convention concerning the Use of 
Broadcasting m the Cause of Peace. Such reports shall be communi- 
cated to the Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations, and 
to the States parties to the Convention which are not members of 


the League. 
Article 12. 


The present Rules shall be communicated, through the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, to the Governments of the States 
parties to the Convention, and published in the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Institute of Intelectual Uo operako 
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INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE FOR THE 
MAINTENANCE OF PEACE, HELD IN BUENOS ARES, 
DECEMBER isr TO 23x0, 1936 





ł 


RESOLUTIONS AND CONVENTIONS RELATING 
TO EDUCATION. 


CONVENTION CONCERNING PEACEFUL ORIENTATION OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Governments represented at the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace, 

Recognising that, to reaffirm reciprocal confidence between the 
nations of the contment and to perfect the political and juridical 
organisation of it is necessary to establish a certain number of 
international rules for the peaceful orientation of the peoples as one 
of the essential eae of Ae vast work of moral and material dis- 
armament; and 

Taking into account ate fact that the success of the measures taken 
to this end in one country depends in large part upon the application 
of similar measures in the others : 


Have resolved to conclude a Convention concerning ‘this matter 
and to that end have named plenipotentiaries of the following countries : 
entine, Paraguay, Linea Costa Rica, ee Peru, 
El Salvador, Mexico, Brazil, U: Guatemala, Nicaragua, Domi- 
nican Republic, E A oo and. United States of America, Chile, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Haiti, C 


Who, after having aie their full powers, found to be in good 
and due form, have agreed upon the following provisions : 


Article 1. 

The h Contracting Parties to organise, in ‘their public 
educational establishments, the teaching of the principles of pacific 
settlement of international disputes and the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy, as well as the practical applications of 
these principles. 

Article 2. 


The h Contracting Parties agree to prepare, through their 
Preis Pres authorities on public education, textbooks or manuals 
of instruction adapted to all school grades, ake Bina kaa 


a teaching staff, moor or romote und and 
the importance of interne Fanal co-operation. R: in of 
instruction shall teach in accordance with the principles expressed 


therein. 
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Article 8. 

The High Contracting Parties shall entrust the National Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation, provided for in previous agreements in 
force, with te oa aa of the provisions mentioned oe peor 
promoting the publicity which movi ictures, the theatre an e 
radio may give to the cause of mtemnatinnal understanding, and with 
the study and application of any other measures which may increase 
the spirit of tolerance, epi and justice between nations. Each 
Commission shalls end annually to the respective Division of the Pan- 
American Union, at Washington, and to the International Institute 
of Intelectual Co-operation, at Paris, a detailed report concerning the 
measures taken by its country in fulfilment of the present Convention. 

Article 4. 

The present Convention shall not affect obligations previously 
entered into by the High Contracting Parties by virtue of international 
agreements. 

Article 5. 

The present Convention shall be ratified by the High Contracting 
Parties in conformity with their respective constitutional procedures. 
The original instrument shall be deposited in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs of the Argentine Republic, which shall transmit authentic 
certified’ copies to the Governments for the aforementioned p of 
ratification. The instruments of ratification shall be deae in the 
archives of the Pan-American Union, at Washington, which shall 
notify the signatory Governments of said deposit. Such notification 
shall be considered as an exchange of ratifications. 


Article 8. 
The present Convention will come into effect between the High 


Contracting Parties in the order in which they deposit their respective 
ratifications. 
Article 7. 


The present Convention shall remain in effect indefinitely but may 
be denounced by means of one year’s notice given to the Pan-American 
Union, which s transmit it to the other signatory Governments. 
After the expiration of this period, the Convention cease in its 
effects as regards the p which denounces it but shall remain in 
effect for the romaine Heh Contracting Parties. 


Article 8. 
The present Convention shall be open for the adherence and 
accession of States which are not signatories. The corresponding 
instruments shall be deposited in the archives of the Pan-American 


pan which shall communicate them to the other High Contracting 
arties.. 


In witness whereof, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries sign the 
oa Convention in English, Spanish, Portugese and French and 
ereunto affix their respective seals, at the City of Buenos Aires, 
Capital of the Argentine Republic, on the twenty-third day of the 
month of December 1986. 
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Revision oF SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS. 
Convinced of the importance and the n i guiding the 


judgment of future generations in apn with i cl op peace and 

friendly collaboration with all peoples, and them from being 
contaminated by the Masp Ei a international ha , antagonisms 
and prejudices; 


Being certain of interpreting the feeling of the pera presented, 
that well conceived patriotism, the historical truth, the ification of 
great national achievements and the ho due to the oa of each 
country do not require that public-school textbooks alive the 
controversies between workers, alter facts esta ed by 
critical investigation in general works of history or belittle the glories 
of the heroes of other nations; 

Desiring to promote in an effective manner in the various school 
grades where national ideals are formed the task of purifying individual 
conscience and public opinion by preventing activities which tend to 
ve nations from living together in order and peace; and 

the obvious advan of profi by the ents 
iat aa ed with this lofty ats SA 


The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
GR Resolves : l 


7 To recommend to the American Republics, that have not already 
one 80 : 


(1) To adhere 6 the Brazilian-Argentine Convention for the 
revision of history and geography textbooks, signed at Rio de 
Janeiro on October 10th, 1 


(2) To ratify the ees on the Teaching of History, 
at the seventh International Conference of American States; 


ae To subscribe to the declaration on the revision of school 
prepared by the International Institute of Intellectual 
.Co-operation, and submitted by the Secretary-General of the 
Jegi of Nations to the Governments of Member and non-member 
countries, and 


(4) To promote, motu proprio, the revision of the school books 

a country, as a voluntary contribution to the great work 
of the spiritual preparation of future generations in an atmosphere 
of international peace and goodwill; 


With regard to the principles which should govern the revision of 
schooltexts, 


Recommends that : 


(1) With reference to history texts, consideration should be given, 
not only to topics that promote or excite hatred toward any y people, 
but also to the omissions that may have been made, 
the effort of each country in the cause of national independence, and 
its contribution to continental independence, be given full recognition; 
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(2) An effort be made to the end that phy texts contain the 
most complete information possible, not oniy with reference to resources 
and production, but also with respect to the orographic, climatic, 
cultural, political, social ahd public health aspects of eck country, and 


Casares plan, juepare by the Tanai: of Inielleseial Co-cpcation 
P pre y the itute of ion, 
at Paris, and that due attention be given to the carefully and well 
conceived indications contained in the plan prepared by the Com- 
mission for the Revision of History and Eeogmpl Textbooks, under 
the Chairmanship of the als oot ta educator Dr. Ricardo Levene, 
established by the Minister of Public Instruction of the Argentine 
Republic in tonnection with the Brazilian-Argentine Convention on 
' this subject. 

Approved, December 19th, 1986. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE Teacmwe oF Civics. 


The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
Resolves : 


(1) To recommend to the Governments of the American Republics 
that they emphasise and generalise the E of civics in all grades 
of pri and secondary schools, in schools for adults and in other 
centres of education controlled by the State, adopting the necessary’ 
texts so that the instructors may teach the id of democracy and 
peace and the application of this ideology in the laws of the different 
American countries; and 


(2) To promote a competition, which shall be organised and 
patronised by the Pan-American Union, to obtain a textbook of inter- 
American civics, drafted in accordance with the spirit of this resolution. 


Approved, December 21st, 1986. 


PERIODICAL INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION. 


Whereas, for greater mutual knowledge of teaching in American 
countries and co-operation of the States with regard to the improve- 
ment of teaching and the efficiency of educational systems; for scientific 
and cultural interchange between pedagogic and social service insti- 
tutes of the various nations; for the preparation of adequate textbooks 
for fostering inter-American brotherhood; for common standards of 
curricula and professional titles; in short, for the spiritual unity of the 
American nations, , 

The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 


Recommends : 


(1) That ane ie Conferences a canes meet 
regularly and periodically with a view to considering matters 
i to establish firmer bonds between directors of teaching with 

to methods and aims; - y 
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(2) That the said Conferences study especially those subjects 
concerning the means of attaining in all America the revision of text- 
books, approving standards similar to-those agreed upon between the 
Republics of Argentine and Brazil which emb this important 
question in form and substance; i , 

(8) Distribution in teaching and cultural centres of each of the 
American States of selected works of American authors; an 

(4) Publication in the languages of the various States P a library 


of selected American authors in ae history, science, political 
science, law and art. 


Approved, December 21st, 1986. 


‘a 


